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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





DRILLING FIELD CORN. 


We are now drilling in a field of 16 acres 
to our medium early yellow dent corn. As 
we have stated before, this is our first ex- 
periencein drilling field corn for a grain 
crop. 

The field was first rolled after plowing, 
then harrowed three times with a combined 
spring and spike-tooth harrow. This makes 
a fine surface-working tool, in the opinion 
of all who have been here to see it in use. 

‘*How is it made up?”” you may ask. We 


took a two-section, steel-lever-spike, tooth | 


“harrow, having 30 five-eighths-inch teeth 
in each section, for the experiment. 

Fortunately we had a spring-tooth har- 
row, from the same factory, using the same 
style of gas-pipe frame. We found that by 
taking out one spike tooth and inserting a 
spring tooth in its place, the point of the 
spring tooth was exactly in line with all the 
points of the spike-teeth in that section. 

The cut shows the spike harrow frame 
with all spike teeth inserted. The X mark 
beside every second tooth on each gas pipe 
shows where we took out a spike tooth 
and bolted on a spring tooth. A shows 
the curveand position the spring teeth take 
when bolted in place on the two rear gas 
pipes. 

A harrow made up in this way has 15 
spike teeth and 15 spring teeth in each sec- 
tion. The 15spring teeth in each section 
cut over every inch of the surface, doing as 
thorough work as any spring-tooth harrow. 

The spike teeth help pulverize the surface 
and leave it in a finer condition than when 
spring teeth alone are used. It also leaves 
the ground in better shape for drilling or 
planting any kind or variety of seeds. 

We use an 1l-hoe drill, letting the corn 
run down the third and ninth hoes. This 
leaves the rows three feet six inches apart. 
We find it better to use all the hoes, as the 
drill runs steadier, and helps to prepare the 
surface soil enough better to make it pay. 

We do not put any sort of a partition 
into the drill box, as the ground is nearly 
level and tke corn does not spread much. 
The drill has metal slides so that we can 
quickly shut off all the runs as desired. 

The drill is a new one and very complete. 
It has a fertilizer attachment, and we 
planned to experiment with commercial 
fertilizers in both corn and potatoes. As 
the fertilizers have not reached us the 
experiment in corn may fall through. 

The machine is set so that it drills about 
six quarts to the acre. This is not heavy 
planting, and we anticipate good results in 
this experiment of drilling corn. It is the 
first time we have not marked out corn 
ground, both ways, in many years. The 
writer is doing the drilling himself, as he 
wishes to secure straight rows. 


WANTS TO BUILD A BARRACK. 

I want a shed or barrack to hold hay, 
corn fodder or wheat, anything I take a 
notion to stack in it. You once had a plan 
inthe FARMER. Did you make one like it? 
If you can, print it in the FARMER, the best 
Paper I ever got hold of. A. W. 

‘ALHOUN Co., Mich. 

Aside from above pestal inquiry, we have 
two or three communications from brother 
farmers who wish to erect some sort of a 
barrack to stack wheat in this season, and 
then use it for corn stover in the fall. 

This is a commendable plan. Where one 





has not sufficient barn room for storing 
wheat bundles and corn stover, such a bar- 
rack as we have used for the last five or 
six years will pay for itself each season. 

We shall erect another barrack, after 
corr planting, for stacking wheat bundles. 
This will be used in the fall to stack what- 
ever amount of cornstover cannot be stored 
in the old barrack. 

It does not pay to stack hay, wheat or 
corn stover in the open air, with no cover 
overhead, especially in such a season as we 
had last year. Some stacks of wheat last 
fall were a mass of living green when 
threshing time came. 

Thousands of tons of hay in stacks were 
badly damaged last season all through this 
country. Two years sgo an immense 
amount of corn stover was utterly ruined 
for feeding purposes by the bad storms just 
after the holidays. 

Our barrack is shown in outline sketch 
on page 418. But two bents are included, 
this being sufficient to show the manner of 
construction of the frame. The whole 








The ridge-board was next put in and ex- 
tended out to the pole (A). This pole was 
securely braced by two heavy hardwood 
boards, running from each side, near the 
top, to both posts of the first bent just 
underneath the rafters. , 

The bents are eight feet apart, and each 
bent is filled with hay separately. This 
was done in order that the hay might be 
taken out without using the hay knife. 
The outside center post is set twelve feet 
from the end of the first bent, leaving 
plenty of room to drive through with a 
large load of hay. 

We put up a permanent track in this bar- 
rack. It extends out nearly to the pole 
(A). It is attached to the ridge-board by 
means of double screw hooks. The car, 
fork and ropes are easily and quickly trans- 
ferred to either barn or barrack in a few 
moments’ time. 

At the back end of the barrack we set up 
a center pole, and spiked the end of the 
ridge-board and cross girt to it. This end 
or gable of the barrack is boarded up. The 





COMBINED SPIKE AND SPRING TOOTH HARROW. 


thing cost us between $17 and $18, and has 
paid 160 per cent profit each season since it 
was built. 

The posts are all of second growth, white 
oak timber, and are about ten inches in 
diameter at their butts. The outside posts 
are eighteen feet long. The ridge-board is 
twenty-four feet above the ground. Asthe 
cut indicates, the barrack may be extended 
to any length, as necessity requires. 

The foundation was laid by setting stakes 
at each of the four outside corners. A line 
was then stretched from stake to stake. 
This line was leveled, and a hole two feet 
deep was dug at the lowest outside corner. 
All the other holes were measured from 
this level line. This part of the work must 
be accurate, so that the barrack will stand 
plumb and level. The bents were raised 
somewhat similar to the manner of raising 
those in a barn frame. 

The posts (B) were laid on the ground, 
sixteen feet apart, with the butts in line 
with the near edges of the post holes. A 
hardwood girt (C) two by eight inches, was 
spiked across the posts three feet below the 
topend. Before spiking these girts on the 
posts, the bark was hewed off so that the 
girts would fit better. They could also be 
more securely nailed. 

After the bents were all raised the posts 
were leveled up and temporary braces tack- 
ed on to hold them in their proper positions. 
Upon climbing to the top of the posts and 
sighting across the upper ends we found 
not a single post one-half inch out of level. 
The rafters were made and fastened to- 
gether in pairs before setting up in position. 
Each pair was fastened at the ridge, as 
shown at (M). by tacking on a cleat, separ- 
ating the ends of the rafters just the thick- 
ness of the ridge-board. This allowed the 
ridge-board to be inserted after all the 
rafters were set up. 

The plates (H) were spiked on the outside 
of the posts about ten inches below the 
edges. The rafters were set on top of these 
plates, and were also securely spiked to the 
pests. The braces or nail ties (O) were put 
in position and nailed solid. 





roof boards are one by twelve inches by 
fourteen feet. They are creased on the 
edges and nailed closely together. No 
battens were put on, and now, after four 
years’ use, we find none are needed. 

Not a particle of hay has ever been wast- 
ed in the barrack. We have saved enough 
hay, each year, to pay for all it cost us. 
The lumber was all hard wood and cost $8 
per thousand. It is strongly built and will 
last us several years longer. The roof is 
nearly half pitch. No framing was needed, 
except on the rafters. No. 20 wire nails 
were used to spike the frame together. 

We shall make the new barrack a little 
wider, and may not arrange it for using a 
horse fork. But if we had a set of hay 
slings it might pay to use those, even in 
such a small structure, in handJing bundles 
of wheat and corn stover. 

As to whether such a pole structure, open 
on the sides, is not liable to blow down ina 
heavy wind, we reply that it still stands 
quite as erect as when built. It is liable to 
take a tumble, sometime, should a cyclone 
come along. However, last August, a very 
heavy wind storm passed through between 
the poles (the barrack being empty) and 
utterly demolished four large apple trees 
standing contiguous to the barrack. Had 
the barrack been sided up, it would, in all 
probability, have gone down. 

One advantage of such a structure is that 
it is easy to build, and costs very little for 
material and construction. There is really 
no need of framing anything, except the 
rafters, and nail ties to fit between the 
rafters. . 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


USING MUCK LANDS. 





In all parts of the country there are lands 
which either have been, or still are, sub- 
merged, but which are entirely neglected 
for agricultural purposes under the sup- 
position that they are incapable of bearing 
crops. In many cases the excess of water 
actually does prevent cultivation, but usu- 





ally this surplus water could and would be 
removed by drainage were the belief in the 
uselessness of the soil not so firmly fixed. 
In certain localities these lands, really 
muck or peat soils, are given names indi- 
cating the general belief in their worthless- 
ness, the ‘‘Bogus Soils” of the central west- 
ern States being typical of the class. 

Where excess of water still exists, an ex- 
cess which renders working of the soil im- 
possible, its moving is necessarily the first 
essential to their utilization. This accom- 
plished, however, by either open or tile 
drains sufficient to remove enough water 
to enable teams to work the soil, and this 
land really becomes capable of utilization 
for the growing of most crops and possesses 
special adaptations for some which are 
grown with great profit. It is doubtful if 
any of these lands are not susceptible of 
profitable use. The means for accomplish- 
ing the end, however, must depend on the 
cause of their present useless condition. 
This may be accepted as being due to one 
or the other of two conditions. Either the 
presence of something antagonistic, or 
poisonous, to plant development, or to the 
absence of available plant food for the sus- 
tenance of the crop placed thereon. 

This former condition does occasionally 
actually exist, though of rare occurrence, 
It is due to the presence of an excess of the 
low “‘pro-to”’ oxide of iron which is antag- 
onistic to plant growth. This condition is 
easily recognized by the fact that the soil is 
naturally excessively dark colored, nearly 
black, and grows yellowish where freely 
exposed to the air. The waters from such 
soils on standing deposit sediment having 
the color of iron rust. The remedy is very 
simple. Thorough pulverization and work- 
ing of the soil, thus increasing the exposure 
to atmospheric action, results in changing 
the low oxide into the higher “sesqui’” 
oxide, which is wholly harmless to vegeta- 
tion. Frequent working with plow and 
harrow for a single season will usually 
suffice to effect the transformation. There 
will then remain nothing to prevent the 
successful use of the soil in question pro- 
vided the necessary supply of available 
plant food is assured. This condition, 
however, is the more common cause of the 
difficulty we are discussing and may exist 
in conjunction with the presence of the in- 
jurious iron oxide. 

lt is, therefore, to this lack of available 
plant food that attention must be given. 
The general appearance of these soils, their 
color, texture and the fact that they are 
known to consist so largely of decayed 
vegetation, leads to the common supposi- 
tion that they are “rich,” but contain 
something deleterious to plant growth. A 
conclusion, however, wholly erroneous, as 
the actual cause of their lack of ability to 
maintain crops is simply due to the absence 
of available food in their composition. Of 
the three essentials, nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash,the two former are usually 
present in abundance, but not in the avail- 
able form required by the crop. The nitro- 
gen present is in the insoluble “combined” 
form, the same as ezists in leather and 
certain other useless forms not seldom 
used as worthless adulterants of commer- 
cial fertilizers. The amount thus present 
may frequently exceed the quantity in the 
best manure or fertilizer, but being wholly 
unavailable the crop may starve though Its 
roots are buried in sufficient of this 
material to produce lasting fertility if once 
rendered accessible. 

This feat may be easily and inexpensive- 
ly accomplished. The addition of a caustic 
alkali to the soil, for instance, the broad- 





casting of from one to two thousand pounds 
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of air-slacked lime per acre, will suffice to 
_— the nitrogen and render it avail- 
@Die. 
t The nitrogen required being provided in 
this cheap and easy manner, potash alone 
need be attended to, since the small quan- 
tity of phosphoric acid required is already 
provided or is rendered available by the 
action of the lime. Without the addition 
of pot&sh, however, the Soil retains its 
unproductive and useless character, since 
all the food requirements of the crop must 
be supplied or those present are useless. 
Potash is the chief lacking constituent of 
these soils, their organic origin rendering 
this fact plain. Organic matter forms their 
chief part, and mineral matter is compara- 
tively lacking in their composition. Potash 
s recognized as being the most important 
and most deficient of the mineral constit- 
uents of soils, a fact of exceptional appli- 
cation and importance with the soils under 
consideration. 
* This deficiency may be best provided for 
by the use of muriate of potash, an appli- 
eation of from 150 to 250 pounds per acre 
being sufficient for the purpose, and would 
assure the growth of a remunerative crop 
of any common agricultural plant. 
- The accomplishment is so great, and the 
means for effecting it so cheap and acces- 
sible, that it seems strange that there 
should still remain so large an area of these 
unused soil. It is gratifying to see, how- 
ever, that their utilization is fast increas- 
ing, and that there are now many thou- 
sands of acres of productive lands which 
have been reclaimed from uselessness by 
means here described. H. E.STOCKBRIDGE. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FARM EXPERIENCES. 





CORN TIES AGAIN. 

The suggestion of M. A. Danning, on 
page 138, shows that the subject is not ex- 
hausted, and his suggestion showing how 
to kill two birds with one stone, in growing 
broom corn and using the stalks to bind 
with, is a good one, taking it for granted 
that the stalks will bear using under all 
circumstances in this way. 


OThere is notking’to prevent using late 
planted corn of any kind in the same way. 
only that it has to be at a certain stage of 
greenness (or ripeness) to bind and tie well, 
and also sufficiently damp as well. Last 
fall I found that vd late sweet corn, 
which stood in the shock until drawn to 
the barn ‘as fed, was sufficiently tough and 
pliable to use until January. It was much 
quicker to use, as I took a handful from 
each bundle without having a bunch of 
strings to look after and carry from stack 
to stack. 

In‘tny boyhood days when we used to hoe 
corn by hand, we carried a pocketful of 
seed corn and re-planted the missing hills, 
putting twenty or more kernels into a hill 
simply for fodder. These bunchy hills 
would be small enough and pliable enough 
to use for binding, and we used them for 
tying the shocks as we cut up the corn. 

here are other makeshifts which may be 
grown for the same purpose, the cheapest 
and-neatest by far beingryestraw. The 
trouble with tkis is that farmers do not 
grow it every year, and instead of takin 
measures to preserve it, let it lie aroun 
and be scratched to pieces by the hens or 
eaten by rats. It should be threshed by 
hand and then snugly bound at each end 
with binder twine, and in this shape may 
be kept in the corncrib or granary away 
from rats. 

OI grew quite a bit of German millet, over 
four feet high, and this made good ties 
where only one length was needed, it being 
too stiff and rank to bend at the butt in the 
usual way of fastening when used in double 
bands. I should not, however, have al- 
luded to the matter of corn ties again. 
were it not that it brings up a matter 
which concerns every farmer in the pres- 
ent depressed condition of prices, and that 

s the shortening of cash outgoes by pro- 

ducing whatever is needed upon the farm 
for consumption, fertility, or convenience. 
For example, I use about 35 cents worth 
of tarred twine each fall for tying corn and 
fedder. Now suppose a square rod of 
round would grow as much rye as would 

o the same amount of tying, then I would 

= at the rate of fifty-six dollars per acre 
or this rod of rye straw, besides the grain. 
The labor of harvesting and threshing it 
would be no more than preparing the twine 
with sticks. Supposing: it took two rods, 
then my rye would be selling at $28 per 
acre, and even if it took three rodsI would 
get $18.66 per acre, which is about double 
what an acre of rye brings these days. So 
t will be seen that I could well afford to 
devote three rods of my rye straw to tying 
corn instead of letting it be spoiled by the 
threshing machine. 


GROWING BROOM CORN. 


The raising of broom corn by farmers for 
their own use, as suggested by friend Dun- 
ning, is a good plan provided enough is 
raised to pay for the trouble of finding a 
broom maker and taking the corn to him. 
The corn could be cut at the right stage. 
and not be like much that is used—allowed 
to get dead ripe and brittle and then colored 
with Paris green, acondition which I be- 
lieve is the result of head work on the part 
of broom corn raisers, as it simplifies the 
matter of harvesting and makes the brooms 
wear out about twice as quick as if the 
corn.was tough and at tee | cured. 

I have often contemplated growing 
enough broom corn to make half a dozen 

ears’ supply of brooms, but having from 
Fiteen to thirty kinds of fruit and vege- 
table-crops upon my hands each year, I 
hesitate to add another. If one could get 
prooms manufectured for eight cents 


with an eye to the value of the articles 
grown. 


dollars in the outgoes of single dairymen in 


the seed for nothing, there would be a nice 
profit in growing the corn, as no kind of a 
broom can be bought where I live for less 
than a quarter, and the best sell at thirty 
cents. 

I do not know whether brooms deteriorate 
in keeping or not. If they do it would 
scarcely pay, as most families do not use 
more than five or six a year. The difference 
between the times of five years ago and 
now, prices being much the same, lies in 
the fact that then nearl everything used 
was produced; now it is all bought, includ- 
ing meat and manure. ‘he farmer who 
most nearly gets back to the old condition 
will be the one who has the most clear cash 
at the end of the year,provided he produces 


I have given examples, in two very small 
lines; of outgoes; now lest someone shall 
think my arguments puerile, let me take a 
matter that counts up into the hundreds of 


Michigan, and that is the purchase of cows. 
I do not know what winter milk brings in 
that state, but in northern Ohio the highest 
price is eight cents for ten pounds. Ten 
years ago the price was thirteen cents, and 
cows were not more than four or five dol- 
lars per head higher then than now. Milk 
has pe: age ete about thirty-eight per 
cent, while cows have depreciated only 
fourteen per cent or even less. Now if 
dairymen would go to producing more cows 
and less milk,they would help their finances 





anyone ever saw the like of it. 
were found over seven feet long with a 
‘*node” from the size of a pin head to a 
large kernel of corn every inch, and the 
ground literally alive with them. The 
amount of nitrogen gathered by the bac- 
teria in these nodes would be hard to esti- 
mate, but I am sure it exceeds any clover I 
ever saw. 


= and I anticipate a wonder 


creased chances of a successful catch. The 
regular rotation of crops can be had. 


doubtedly is across between the bean and 
the pea. 


Roots 


During the winter I appliedovera thou- 
sand tons of old rotted clear dung, most of 
it from grain-fed cattle at the Union stock 
yards, Chicago. This was ene 
worked into the soil this spring with a 
spading harrow. . 

The whole thirty-five acres is now in 
strawberries, and presents a_beantiful 
sight. I doubt if anything equals it. 

This Chicago manure was expensive, but 
very fine An experiment convinces me 
thatif I could have but one of them I 
would much better have taken the cow- 
peas. The ground is soft and mellow,full of 
humus, and 1 am sure will hold and retain 
many times as much water as the et 

ul root 
evelopment. 

The pea can be sown in June and plowed 
under in time for wheat,and then clover 
follow it in March with very largely in- 


humus and nitrogen being restored, the 
This pea isof Japanese origin, and un- 


Its nitrogen-gathering ability 
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at both ends. There would be less milk to 
flood the market, and they would get ae 
er prices, and at the same time pay out less 
for cows. L. B. PIERCE. 
OxIOo. 

[Friend Pierce’s argument is a good one, 
and should be carefully read. The best 
thing we farmers can do, in these hard 
times, is to grow all we can on the farm, of 
everything that is practicable, and buy just 
as ee as possible—then go without the 
rest. 

In the years gone by, farmers got rich 
selling their farm produce. Some of them 
make money now, but it is more because 
they hang on to a dollar when it does come 
their way.—ED.] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
COWPEAS. 


I believe the cowpea is the greatest ac- 
quisition to the northern States of recent 
years. Clover was long the sheet anchor 
of American agriculture, but a series of 
drouthy seasons, aided by destructive in- 
sects, have almost annihilated it. 

And now that the humus has been burn- 
ed out of the soil the particles are brought 
so close together that moisture readily 
comes to the surface by capillarity, so that 
ifadrouth of even ten days intervenes in 
May the ground becomes so dry that the 
clover plant is quickly destroyed. Under 
such circumstances the cowpea is the 
golden remedy. 

Last year I had thirty-four acres of sand 
loam which I wished to putin the best pos- 
sible condition for strawberries this spring. 
It lacked humus as well as all the plant 
foods. The whole was sown to the cow- 
pea, about June ist, using the roller drill, 
sowing about a bushel and a half per acre, 
the drill being used the r 
wheat. 

The ground was soon covered with a 
rank growth which shaded the entire sur- 
face so completely that all weeds were so 
smothered they could not perfect a seed. 

I never saw such a mat. Many of the 
vines were six feet long. They fell down 
and grew up again until I wondered how it 
was possible to turn them under. 

I procured a three-horse plow with a 
rolling coulter sixteen inches in diameter 
which was Kept as sharp as a knife, and 
the way the peas disappeared was a 
caution. The chain put every one under 


same as for 





apiece, after having the chickens thresh 


BARRICK. 


was not known until within the past few 
years. It has been grown in the south for 
many years, and became ged because 
it was noted that succeeding crops were 
much more vigorous. 

During the war the pea was largely used 
for feeding hogs and Yankee prisoners, as 
many of the old “Vets” of Andersonville 
will remember. I am now preparing to 
farther demonstrate my faith in cowpeas 
by sowing this spring over sixty acres fora 
strawberry bed next spring. 

St. JosEPH Co., Mich. R. M. KELLOGG. 
[We wrote friend Kellogg some time ago, 
asking for his cowpea experience. In re- 
ply he stated that he sowed the Clay varie- 
ty last season. Regarding our query as to 
why he did not sow the large Early Black 
variety, he replied that he had just bought 
80 bushels of this variety to sow on the 60 


acres spoken of in the above article. 

Our friend is enthusiastic regarding cow- 
peas, and we do not wonder at it. e hope 
mapy of our readers will try a smnall experi- 
mental plot at least, during the season, 
then report results another year. Do not 
expect to secure a crop of peas, but use it 
for a manurial crop.—ED. ] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE MACHINE PLANTING OF PO- 
TATOES. 


To the readers of the MICHIGAN FARMER 
who have,or who contemplate using a two- 
horse potato planter, this article is directed 
in the hope of making the way clear for 
the profitable use of such a machine. 


The difference of soil forms the basis of a 
change of culture in growing this great crop. 
Understand plainly then that anything we 
may say fin this articleis for machine plant- 
ing only. Wherethe season continues wet and 
unfavorable for working the soil as might 
be wished, the ground should be plowed 
and fitted as soon after as possible, doing 
the wor« rapidly and as completely as may 
be possible. 

Four or five acres may be prepared ready 
for planting; then with the seed ready it 
may be planted at once. Should another 
rain hinder planting, soils with any clay 
mixture may be dragged again. It does 

ot seem very necessary to refit a sandy 

emonstva no advantage in so doing. 
In marking the furrow in which the seed 
iece of ground, as our tests so far have 


come by close and deep cultivation as soon 
as the plants are large enough. 
The weight of machine, seed and driver 
will average about seven hundred pounds 
at the present weight of machine. This 
weight may be reduced somewhat and still 
be able to overcome any resistance to be 
met with on ordinary soils. To secure 
great accuracy in depth of planting the 
surface of the rang must be smooth and 
of the same solidity. 
In sections where wet weather prevails 
or where the soil is naturally wet, and on 
heavy retentive soils it will be necessary to 
set ‘he depth gauge sothat the seed will 
be placed about two inches below the nat- 
ural level. Then adjust the coverers, 
whether of the disc or scraper pattern, so 
that there will be about three inches of top 
soil left in a ridge over the seed. This ina 
few days before the seed has sprouted 
enough to break through the ridges, or on 
the first appearance of cracking the soil, 
may be removed with a float or light spike- 
toothed drag or weeder, leaving the surface 
level again and free from weeds and grass, 
and you will note that the best work is 
done directly over the seed—a very desir- 
able thing. 
On soils where the weeds and grass 
always start first, it would be better to use 
a float first, and just a few days later fol- 
low with a drag. ith the surface leveled 
again we still have the seed pieces two 
inches below the level. Immediately after 
the seed pieces have been stayed in their 
places by the starting of the roots, regular 
cultivation should commence. Be sure and 
run the cultivator deep enough to loosen 
and disturb the soil around and below the 
seed bed. 
A weeder may be used again in a few 
days, followed by regular cultivation. To 
secure a healthy root growth, the cultiva- 
tor should be run good and deep once more, 
just close enough to disturb the roots again 
without breaking, following with surface 
cultivation. To secure these results and to 
save work, strict attention must be paid to 
the fitting and planting. 
On muck or very loose soil it may be 
found necessary to walk behind the ma- 
chine,where the dropping and covering can 
be seen, till the machine has been adjusted 
correctly. Then, unless the ground is very 
soft, better work can be done by riding, al- 
lowing, of course, for the increased depth 
ined weight will sink the planter. A good, 
earty potato farmer on top of the planter 
means about two inches deeper planting, 
unless levers are adjusted differently. Be 
sure you are right and then go ahead. 
Bear in mind that the cultivation that 
takes place between planting and the 
first appearance of the plants} must 
be according to the soil.” On heavy soils no 
more cultivation of a surface nature should 
be done than to just free the soil from 
weeds and grass and pack the soil as little 
as possible. With a planting of three 
inches in depth on sandy soil, after-culti- 
vation is rendered somewhat easier, as 
with this depth most any kind of a dra 
may be used without disturbing the see 
pieces. 
It will be found with a depth of 
three inches that in some places the seed 
will be placed somewhat deeper, but this 
depth is as near the perfect place for the 
best results as we may come to on sandy 
soils. At the depth suggested, a larger 
crop of good potatoes may be secured, if 
followed with proper culture, than at any 
other depth. 
It will be found that potatoes that are 
made to set below four inches from the 
natural level will lose vigor of vine and 
root growth; also the additional expense of 
securing the crop more than offsets any 
apparent advantage we may have in culti- 
vation. 

It does not necessarily follow that deep 
planting will secure deep setting, nor does 
it hold true that shallow planting will 
make surface setting. As the work of se- 
curing the right amount of setting, and 
at the right depth, is of the same charac- 
ter for machine or hand planting, I will 
take up this part of the work in my next 
issue. W. E. IMES. 

Eaton Co., Mich. 


Scrofula Swelling. 


Bunches Appeared on the Neck and 
Breast—Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cured 
Them 
“A bunch appeared on my neck, which 

rapidly increased in size. After a while it 

disappeared, but later it came on again 
worse than before, and another one ap- 
peared on my breast bone. They pained 
me a great deal and seemed to take my 
strength. I was advised to begin taking 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla and I did so. After 

taking four bottles the enlargements were 

all gone, and I have not had any trouble 
since.’ Mrs. Mary A. ROWLANDER, 

Blanchard, Michigan. 

“T had sores break out on my face and 
arms, some of which were larger than a 
penny, and one was all around my eye. Z 
tried various remedies without benefit 
and a friend recommended Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and I have taken four bottles. I 
now have a good appetite, the sores are 
healed and I am in better health.” Emma 
NICKERSON, Box 172, Bloomingdale, Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 














cure nausea, indigestion, bil- 








and the work went on rapidly. 
Talk about nitrogen traps! I doubt if 


s gg oor the side walls are slightly 
packed, but these conditions can be over- 


Hood’s Pills 


iousness. 25 cents. 
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Hive Stock. 


THE DELAINE FAMILY OF ME- 
RINOS. 








As a continuation of the history and a 
description of the characteristics of the 
different improved breeds of sheep which 
are known in the United States, we this 
week present an illustration of a Delaine 
Merino ram. This breed is one of the fam- 
ilies into which the Spanish Merino is 


divided, and is therefore of the most 
ancient lineage known to the student of 
sheep husbandry. The Spanish Merino 
was Seows and valued highly while Rome 
was yet an empire, and while the breed, 
during the long wars which preceded the 
fall of the Roman empire, was gradually 
driven out of Southern Europe, it found a 
congenial home in Spain. There it flour- 
ished until the Spanish government became 
so weak that the first Napoleon took 
possession of the country. Up to that time 
the Spanish government ha guarded its 
flocks of Meripos with the greatest care, it 
being made a penal offense (o export a 
pcs «| sheep out of the country, and Merino 
wool was regarded as a great luxury which 
could only be purchased in Spain. With 
the breaking up of the flocks the Merino 
was spread to other countries. France got 
a large number, and the Rambouillets, or 
French Merinos, are descendants of those 
taken from Spain. Some of the German 
states, notably Saxony and Silesia, secured 
some, and under the name of Saxony 
Merinos our early breeders will remember 
this branch of the family. The United 
States, through the enterprise of Minister 
Humphreys and a number of its private 
citizens, secured a large number and laid 
the foundation for the flocks of Merinos 
which for the next half century formed the 
basis of her sheep husbandry. 

The Merinos, in this country, through 
the different views and methods of various 
breeders, finally developed into two fami- 
lies—the Deiaine and the American Merino. 
Originally of the same blood,and possessing 
the same characteristics to a marked de- 
gree, they readily assimilate and mix to- 

ether without the trouble that frequently 
ollows violent out-crosses. One family has 
been bred to secure the densest and heaviest 
fleeces, with only a medium length of staple. 
Large folds on the neck, flank and quarter 
were favored, and the whole body carried 
more or less wrinkles,according to the views 
of the individual breeder. The shearing 
qualities were thus doubled and trebled, 
and the quality of the wool was not injured 
although shortened in staple. Atthattime 
only the large mutton breeds gave what 
was called “combing wool,’’ that is wool 
which could be combed oat, which then re- 
quired a length of five inches. The short- 
stapled Merino was used in making fulled 
goods—such as broadcloths, etc., for which 
its felting qualities rendered it peculiarly 
valuable. ut machinery was perfected 
which would comb a staple only two anda 
half inches in length, and fine worsted 
goods usurped the place of the broadcloths, 
cass'meres, and nearly all classes of fulled 
cloths. Instead of the cloth being made b 
‘‘fulling,’ or filling the warp with woo 
which was beaten into it by machinery, it 
is now largely combed, spun into yarn, and 
then woven into goods. As soon as this 
change took place,the value of Jong-stapled 
Merino wools, or delaines, increased as 
compared with short-stapled, and this led 
tothe gradual increase inthe length of 
staple in ali Merino flocks until every fleece 
contains some delaine. The breeders of de- 
laine flocks are working to get a fleece that 
is all delaine wool if possible, and we know 
of somé that y= 85 to 90 per cent of 
wool that will go in this grade. The ad- 
vantage will be seen when it is remembered 
that the difference between short-stapled 
Merino wool that will grade X, and delaine 
wool, is from 3 to 4 cents per lb. 

To get along delaine fleece and a larger 
carcass of mutton, breeders of Delaine 
sheep discard all with folds or wrinkles, 
and prefer to have these advantages rather 
than a heavier fleece with the disadvan- 
tages named. The cut, which is taken 
from a photograph of a representative of a 
branch of the Delaine family known as the 
Improved Black Top, shows what the De- 
laine breeders have accomolished in breed- 
ing for their standard. We can say here 
thatitis a very difficult point to secure 
length of staple and size of carcass without 
oe a great deal in weight of fleece. 
The family mentioned requires its rams to 
weigh 180 pounds when fully matured and 
in fuli fleere, and ewes must be 130 pounds. 
The staple must be not less than three and 
a half inches long at one year’s growth, 
and the quality as even as possible over 
the whole body. 

There are five families of the Welaine 
Merino, each of which maintains a register 
in which its flocks must be recorded to en- 
titlethem torecognition. ThesearetheIm- 
proved Black Top, the Black Top, the 
Standard Delaine, the Dickenson, and the 
National Delaine. Practically these sheep 
are of the same type, bred for the same 
purpose, and of the same origin. The 
difference between them is not apparent to 
the general observer, and we doubt if it 
always is to the various breeders. There 
will be as great difference between flocks of 
the same family owned 7 different in- 
dividuals as between flocks of different 
families, the result of differences in 
methods of management, care, and the 
Views of the several breeders as to what 
constitutes an ideal Delaine Merino. We 
believe it would be a wise act on the part 
of breeders of American Delaine Merinos 
to unite their interests, publish a register 
to loclude all the families named, and thu- 





put an end tothe claims for superiority of, 
each, wh.ch only mistify outsiders and 
lead to distrust. We believe the merits of 
American Delaine sheep could be placed 
before those interested in sheep raising 
much more advantageously if these rival 
families were combined, and that the 
present time, with its future possibilities 
and opportunities is a good time to bring 
this about. 

The French Merino, or Rambouillet, also 
rows a delaine fleece of excellent quality. 
t is a larger ~— than the American De- 

laine, smooth bodied, but generally with 
heavy neck folds. Itis being used to cross 
on American Merino flocks to increase the 
size and length of staple, and is said todo 
this without lessening very materially the 
weight of scoured fleece of the progeny. 

There are breeders of all the classes of 

Delaine sheep mentioned above in this 
State. As to their respective merits we 
shall not attempt to determine. If they 
come from careful breeders, there wil! be 
no reason to find fault with them, no 
matter which family is chosen. 





EXPERIENCE IN FEEDING SHEEP. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Iam more and more pleased with your 
valuable paper;so much of its contents is the 
result of real experience in practical farm- 
ing. There are some things, however, which 


make us smile betimes. As an example we 
read in an article written by F. D. W., 
brought up on a farm,but educated for some 
higher position in life, that potatoes are 
perfectl safe to feed to breeding ewes pro- 
viding they are fed at the rate of one bushel 
to 100 head. Atthetime F. D. W.’s article 
appeared I was feeding 22 ewes and one buck 
one bushel of potatoes every day, besides 
one medium-sized ear of corn and all the 
corn fodder they would eat,and at this writ- 
ing they have 30 good lambs (having lost 





A DELAINE MERINO RAM. 


but one), and I have two yearlings yet to 
hear from. I should have said five of them 
are yearlings, and I aave sold from this 
flock 186 lbs. of wool. 

I remember some years ago my father had 
@ pet ewe known as Old Pally. We thought 
a great deal of her, but every winter she 
would lose her lamb, and finally father de- 
cided that she was not worth keeping, and 
must go; so she was put in with a bunch of 
fattening lambs (not knowing that she had 
been mated). She fattened well, and we 
boys used to weigh her now and then to see 
how she was gaining,never suspecting any- 
thing wrong, until] one morning early in 
March we found a big strong lamb by her 
side. Since thenI have been more afraid 
of underfeeding rather than overfeeding 
my teeeeie ewes, 

ast winter my ewes ran under an open 

shed, and out in the fields as they pleased. 
To be sure the wool was not as white as it 
would have been had the flock been con- 
fined more closely, and 1 was obliged to 
take fifteen cents, or one-half cent less per 

ound than my neighbors; but I believe I 
ieee more and stronger lambs thanI would 
have had, had I crowded them into close 
warm quarters. CHAS. R. COOK. 

OAKLAND Co., Mich. 


QUERIES ABOUT SHEEP. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a Shropshire ewe that runs at the 
nose very bad, is worse at times than at 
others. She doesn’t seem to have any pain 
in head, and seems to eat well. I have put 
tar on her nose several times, but that 
doesn’t seem to do any good. I got her last 
fall,and she was troubled a little then. 
Would it be advisable to breed this spring’s 
lambs this fall? They were dropped in 
March. Willit not injure their growth? 
Please answer through your valuable paper. 

W. C. HUNT. 








In the absence of any symptoms beyond 
the runniag at the nose to enable us to de- 
termine what ails your sheep, we venture 
to diagnose the disease as catarrh,an inflam- 


mation of the mucus membrane lining the 
nostrils, throat, wind-pipe and nasal cavi- 
ties. It probably resulted from the animal 
getting chilled. If it has become chronic 
the discharge will have a bad smell, but as 
ou do not say it has, we_ presume it is yet 
n an incipient stage. eep the animal 


with good ventilation. Give it a warm 
bran mash in which is mixed half a tea- 
spoonful of ground ginger. Get some pine 
tar, and take a piece as large as a hazel nut 
and smear it on the root of the tongue. 
Keep the nostrils clean by washing twice a 
day with warm water in which a few drops 
of aqua ammonia have been dropped. Give 
good feed so as to sustain the animal’s 
health, using oats rather than corn for 
grain. Try this for several days, and if it 
does not appear to help the animal write 
again giving every symptom possible—the 
character of the discharge, and whether or 
not there is any fever or cough. 

We do not think it advisable to breed ewe 
lambs. It stops their growth,and the prog- 
eny is seldom as good as its parents. Itis 
this early breeding of live stock which re- 
duces it in size, and frequently impairs its 
constitution so that it is very susceptible to 
disease. Jersey cattle and several breeds of 
hogs have suffered severely from too early 
breeding, and the breed is blamed for the 
lack of judgment of the breeder. 





SHROPSHIRE SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A large number of the Shropshire sheep 
breeders of Concord and surrounding towns 
met at that place May 8th, and organized 
an association to promote the interests of 
the special breed they are interested in. 
Preliminary arrangements were made, and 
a second meeting was held on the 22d inst. 
to perfect the organization, adopt a con- 
stitution and by-laws, and elect officers for 
the ensuing year. The membership includes 
the following well known farmers and stock 
breeders: 

Cc. W. Dart, F. H. Worthington, F. C. 








where it will be dry and moderately warm, 


Herrington, E. W. Foster, H. E. Dewey, C. 
W. Mason, L. S. Dunham, F. C. Youngs, J. 


H. Dart, J.C. Saepard, W. C. Bornor, G. 
W. Ray, E. C. Hungerford, Joseph Ruff, D. 
S. Mann, W. H. H. Findley, Ralph L. Ray, 
A. 8S. Wolcott, L. D. Burch, Frank Ford, a8 
J. O. Thacher, H. K. Billings, F. W. Mc- 
Kenzie, E. S. Wilcox, P. E. Chapple, W. P. 
Pulling, H. W. Mumford, Frank E. Smith, 
— Kelly, A. M. Wooden, Fred. 
ade. 

The constitution and by-laws adopted de- 
clares the object of the association to be to 
encourage the breeding of Shropshire sheep, 
to import, breed and sell them as an asso- 
ciation, to hold an annual public sale each 
year at some date between September 10th 
and 15th under its auspices and for the 
mutual benefit of the members. The con- 
stitution and by-laws were discussed sec- 
tion by section, and with slight amend- 
ments adopted as reported by the committee 
charged with the duty of preparing them. 

When this had been done, the association 
proceeded to the election of officers for the 
coming year,and the following were chosen: 
President, A. S. Wolcott; Secretary, L. S. 
Dunham; Assistaut Secretary, Frank Mc- 
Kenzie; Treasurer, C. W. Dart; Executive 
Committee, KE. W. Foster, D.S. Mann, H. 
E. Dewey, W. H.H. Findley, Merchant 
Kelly, and F. E. Smith. 

The membership includes farmers from 
Marshall, Albion, Litchfield, Jonesville and 
Concord. The association grew out of the 
— demand for Shropshires, for which 

oncord, through the exertions of L. S. 
Dunham, aided by several others, has be- 
come the center in this State. It is propos- 
ed to import and breed largely to meet this 
demand, which comes from nearly all west- 
ern and southwestern States. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting, 
Robert Gibbons, of the MICHIGAN FARMER, 
was called on to address the meeting. He 
gave ashort history of the Shropshire in 
its native country, its wonderful popularity 
in other countries,and the grand opportun- 
ity the breeders of Michigan haveto make 
this State noted for its flocks. He pointed 
out the great demand which will naturally 
arise in the work of restoring the flocks of 
the country to their former numbers, in 
which all the improved breeds must partic- 
ipate, and the great interest which the 
feedersof Michigan have in the future of the 
Shropshire. 

Those present at the meeting felt greatly 
encouraged at the outlook, and this asso- 
ciation can be made of great benefit in 
building up the interest it was formed to 


STOCK NOTES. 





C. E. Partturop & Co., of Mount Morris, 
who breed large English Berkshire swine, 
report that they have sold all their 96 crop 
of pigs,and are well pleased with the Micui- 
GAN FARMER 8s an advertising medium. 


R. C. Smitu,.of Barry county, recom- 
mends the following as a sure remedy for 
choking cattle: Take a bunch a fine cut 
tobacco the size of a hen’s egg; press it to- 
gether, then roll in molasses until it is well 
saturated. Puta rope around the animal’s 
nose, hold her head up, and put the tobacco 
in her throat. The juice will get around 
the obstacle, the muscles will expand, and 
the animal will be relieved in less than ten 
minutes. 


Amone the “through” consignments of 
lambs and sheep to-day were several loads 
of Kentucky spring lambs. They were a 
choice fat lot, and the jueeel report is for 
the liberal shipment of Kentucky, Virginia 
and Tennessee lambs from this time for- 
ward. The crop of Southern lambs is stated 
this year to be not only fully as largeasa 
ear ago, but generally of better quality.— 
ercantile Review. 


AN Iowa farmer raised 4,000 bushels of 
corn last season, and after disposing of it, 
found that it netted him 53% cents per 
bushel. He did not sell it but fed it to his 
cattle. He fed 100 head of cattle on 4,000 
bushels of corn. The cattle cost him, in- 
cluding the feeding, $3,748 92; he sold them 
in Chicago for $6,147.57 net, leaving him a 
snug balance of $2,398.65. Hogs were also 
fattened with the cattle and brought in 
additional dollars.—St. Louis Live Stock 
Reporter. 


CLAy, Roprnson & Co. say in their live 
stock circular: ‘he best feature of the fat 
cattle market still continues to be the 
strong demand from export buyers. There 
is also a good inquiry from eastern ship- 
pers. Good fat steers of 1,350 to 1,500 Ibs. 
average are thus selling best, and while the 
present strong demand continues we advise 
getting this class of stock in,as with warm- 
er weather the above buyers will want 
lighter cattle—that is, steers not weighing 
over 1,350 to 1,375 lbs.—and the heavier 
weights willsuffer. It is always bad policy 
to hold fat cattle weighing over 1,400 Ibs. 
into June. The outlook is favorable for 
good handy-weight cattle during the next 
few weeks, and feeders should not send in 
half-fat steers that will make a good sell- 
ing class during warm weather. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the MICHIGAN FARMER. 


FREE GIFT 10 SHEEPMEN, 


Valuable book premium to purchasers of Coorpzg 
Suerp Dip between April land July 1: ‘‘The Diseases 
of Sheep—their Prevention and Cure;” 65 pages. Ap- 
ply WILLIAM CooPER & NEPHEWS, Galveston. Tex. 
end receipt or say where bought. If you cannot buy 
locally send $1.75 for $2.00 (100 gallon) packet, to 
WILL1aMs, Davis, Brooks & Co., Detroit, or 
F. 8S. Buron & Co., 178 ichigan 3t., Cai pat 


$200 PER PACK: 
AGE, EXPRESS 
PAID, TO MAKE 


200 GALLONS DIP FOR TICKS. IF NO 


HOME AGENT, ORDER ONLY FROM 
SKABCURA DIP CO.,UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 














Why Rob You and 
i FLIES "3k" MILK siz, 
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if 1 cent is spent in’ 2 On Cows, 
Send 25 cents to 

Mfg. Oo., 1005 Fair- oy 
Behera ta 

ry arn 1 pint, and 
pees or bod wot probected.  aERTT brought more 
belere. ‘A bonanza f A ao” in 1896 than ever 





Dispersal Sale 


—_OF—— 


60 HEAD 


a) 


SHORTHORNS 


The Springbrook Herd. 


On THORSDAY, Jae 3, 1897, 


The Result of 20 Years’ Breeding. 





For the first time since the Springbrook herd was 


started, buyers will have an opportunity to bid on 


the tops, as not an animal will be reserved. The 
herd never looked better, or was in better shape 
than at present. With the market for beef as good 
as at present, the Shorthorn, with its combined 
characteristics for beef and milk, is the breed for 
Michigan. 

For terms and full particulars send for catalogue 
which will be ready for distribution May 15th. 


W. E. BOYDEN, 


Dethi Mills, Mich 
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Boe Borse. 


THE FRENCH COACH HORSE. 








This week we give an illustration of an 
imported French Coach horse, a very high- 
class animal, yet typical of the breed as 
showing its distinguishing characteristics. 
Practically the French Coach horse is a 
modified thoroughbred, the difference com- 
ing largely from the work of breeders in 
mating to secure certain desired results. 
The original strains of blood used were 
from some of the highest class English 
thoroughbreds—those noted for their speed 
and endurance while on the turf and as 
sires inthe stud. The animal represented 
in the cutis Perfection, imported by Mr. 
Dunhan, of Illinois, and a look over his 

edigree will disclose the fact that in every 
ine he traces back to the best blood of the 
thoroughbred: 


PERFECTION 993—Sirrz Banyuls, he by Quiclet 
out of a daughter of Solide; Guiclet by Lumineux 
out of a daughter of Sultan; Lumineux by Trou- 


ville out of a daughter of Galion; Trouville by 
Fitz Gladiator out of Clementine by Governor; 
Fitz Giadiator by Gladiator out of Zara by Reveier; 
then running to Partisan, Walton, Sir Peter, High- 
flyer and Herod, foundation stock of the English 
thoroughbred. 

Damu—Charlotte, by Page, he by Idomenee out of 
a daughter of The Heir of Linne; 2d dam, Sara by 
Ray Grass, he by Abrantes out of the daughter of 

ucteur; then running to such horses as Hercule, 
Herschell, Oliver Cromwell, The Troubadour, 
Elyau, Roya! Oak, Young Rattler, Catton, Golum- 
pus, Timothy, Woodpecker, Herod and Florizel 
(the sireof Diomed, winner of the first English 
Derby). 
Perfection is described as a bay horse, 
1634 hands, and for his conformation and 
appearance we refer to the cut we publish, 
which will be better understood than any 
description. We wish to point out, how- 
ever, the fine head, arched neck, sloping 
shoulder, short back, smooth coupling, 
deep round quarters, strong loin, and clean, 
muscular limbs, as showing his close rela- 
sesemip te the thoroughbred. The forearm 
tapers beautifully, is clean and cordy, and 
has its muscles in the right place for 
strength and beauty. The quarters are 
supported by stout limbs, very strong in 
the gaskins, or second thighs, the hock is 
broad, the cannon bones short, clean and 
flat, a sure sign of hard flinty bone, and the 
moderately long pasteros are at the proper 
angle to give elasticity and grace to his 
movements. As compared with the thor- 
oughbred the French Coach horse is some- 
what heavier in build, has stronger limbs, 
deeper body, and a more rugged appear- 
ance. This is the result of breeding for 
size and substance, and the animal's growth 
not being interfered with by training for 
the course before he matures. He has also 
bold free action at the trot, both in knee 
and hock, and he is certainly a most grace- 
ful performer in the ring. is action is not 
as high as that of the Hackney, but itis 
more reaching and graceful, and does not 
give the spectator the idea that itis so ex- 
aggerated as to be tiresome to the animal. 

As to the usefulness of the Coach horse, 
we believe he would make a great cross 
with good trotting-bred mares, not to get 
speed, of course, but because he would add 
to the action of the progeny, giving at the 
same time the fine head and neck, short 
back, smooth coupling, and round out the 
quarters, straighten the hind legs, and get 
rid of that appearance of curbiness which so 
many of our trotters have, and, unfortu- 
nately, reproduce in their colts. This 
could be done with the thoroughbred, but 
the French Coach is less nervous, has a 
more pleasant disposition, fine trotting 
action, and makes an ideal cavalry mount 
with a little training. The larger animals, 
those 16 hands and over, would make fine 
horses for light artillery as well as for the 
coach or heavy carriage. The French 
trotting horse is simply the French coach- 
er, and while he has not the speed of the 
American trotter, (and possibly never will), 
he has shown the ability to trot fast and at 
long distances. He is trotted under saddle, 
and contests are generally from two to two 
and a half miles. Upon the whole we believe 
there is no other breed which ,crossed with 
American trotting-bred mares, will more 
surely give a class of-horses which are in 
the greatest demand at the present time, both 
in our domestic markets and abroad, than 
the French coacher. The results of the 
few tests which have been made in this 
direction strengthen this opinion. At the 

horse show held in Boston this spring, 
the Spirit of the Hub said in its report: 

“One of the pleasant features of the horse show 

last week was J. 8. Sanborn’s exhibitions of im- 
ported French Coach stallions and mares and eight 
of the get of the stallions from Maine mares, 
There half-bred colts bore avery striking likeness 
to their sires, and proved how easy it will be to 
breed a horse of fine proportions, pure gait, and a 
uniform type. He proved that he was breeding 
nearer right for the farmer of New England, and 
made the most elegant exhibit of the show.”’ 





A PLEA FOR DISHONEST RACING. 





There is nothing so apt to encourage dis- 
honest horse racing as small purses. The 
average cost of keeping a racehorse in 
training is not less than $60 a month, with- 
out counting the interest on the money in- 
vested in the animal. Few horse-ownhers 
in the West ure men of large means. The 
majority of them race for profit, rather 
than for pleasure. Yet the pitiful purses 
now prevailing would barely pay the train- 
ing expenses alone of a sufficient number 
of horses to fill the daily programmes,much 
less leave a reasonable profit for time and 
money invested in the various stables. 
Small wonder, therefore,if racing be crook- 
ed, and if owners, despairing of making a 


living from legitimate gains, endeavor to 
pull the wool over the eyes of the public, 
and bring off betting coups.—Inter-Ocean. 

Which may beinterpreted to mean that 
because the purses are not larger the owner 
of any old skate is entitled to beat the 
public or resort to any crookedness to 
recoup his expenses in maintaining the 
worthless animal. But if the purses were 
larger better horses would come on and 
capture them, and the feed bill of the skate 
would be unpaid. Then, we presume, his 
owner should be permitted to pick pockets 
or commit a burglary to make bimself 
whole. The reasonirg of some writers who 
are advocating greater privileges to owners 
of racehorses seems to be founded upon the 
idea that racing is a necessity, so that 
people can have something to bet on, and 
that betting is a legitimate and honorable 
business to follow. We hold the opinion 
that racing is permitted simply as a 
means of improving the breed of 
horses, 


and that betting upon a race 








is just as legitimate as betting upon a game 
of cards, and no moreso. If there was any 
other means of affording equally as good 
tests of the speed and endurance of horses 
as racing contests, then we would like to 
see them stopped entirely. But such 
means are not known, and as an aid to the 
breeding interests, speed contests seem to 
yee gg But they should be con- 
ducted in the Interest of the legitimate 
breeder, not of the petty gamblers who buy 
a horse or two for gambling purposes, 
just as they wouid purchase cards, or 
any other gambling device. These long 
long drawn meetings,such as are conducte 
across the river from this city, are simply 
gambling establishments, where the public 
is fleeced if it takes part in them, just as it 
would bein a montegame. They are a direct 
menace to the morals of the community, 
and are of no use whatever in improving 
the horses of the country. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 








Russta’s big summer meeting is now in 
rogress. It began May 1, and will close 
uly 27. The purses foot up $145,000. A 
goodly number of American horses will 
take part in the contests. 


Tue Laureate stakes for two-year-olds 
came off on May 18th at Morris Park, and 
the winner proved to be Frohman, by Him- 
yar, who won rather easily. The distance 
was 5 furlongs, time 1:00. Ten horses 
started. The winner carried 122 lbs, the 
top weight. 


Ir is estimated by the Coney Island 
Jockey Club that the great Futurity stakes 
for two-yesr-olds will be worth $50,000 
this year. Uptothis time 348 are eligible 
to start, but there is another declaration 
due in ag when undoubtedly a large 
number of these will drop out. 


Gov. BLAck, of New York, has signed 
a bill legalizing racing and allowing betting 
upon race grounds under certain condi- 
tions. It is expected that a number of race 
meetings will be held this season in that 
State, and one trotting circuit has already 
been organized. 


AccoRDING to the new year book just 
issued 1,076 trotters entered the 2:30 list 
in 1896 against 1,350 in 1895 and 1,437 in 
1894. Last year 847 pacers took records of 
2:25 or better against 849 the preceding 
year and 735 in 1894. There are now 
12,945 trotters and 4,302 pacers in the lists. 
Of these 468 trotters and 779 pacers have 
records of 2:15 or better. 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT’S trotters were 
sold at the Paris Tattersalls, April 24, and 
representative buyers from all parts of 
Europe were in attendance. Autrain, the 
fastdaughter of Princeton, was in great 
demand, and went to Italy, at $3,140. Quiz 
brought $1,400, and Helen Leyburn $2,100. 
Mr. Bennet has been duing good work for 
American breeders by popularizing Ameri- 





As showing the demand for American 
horses in foreign countries, a Chicago 
paper said last week, that in a group of 
horse buyers standing in the office of the 
Transit house the other day were French- 
men, Mexicans, Spaniards, Belgians and 
Germans, with at least a dozen Irish, 
Scotch and English horse buyers. To pro 
vide these buyers with just what they 
want in the way of horses should be the 
aim of the American breeder. 


Two great brood mares have died recently. 
Sprite, the dam of Sphinx, Egotist, Elec- 
trite, Spry and Slight. Sprite was by 
Belmont, out of Waterwitch, by Pilot Jr. 
She was 25 years old, having been foaled in 
1872. The other is Lemonade, 2:27%, by 
Kentucky Prince Jr. She was 18 years 
old, and had produced, to the cover of 
Wilton, 2:1944, those three great sisters, 
Bessie Wilton, 4, 2:0934; Lady Wilton, 
2:114¢, and Lemonee, 4, 2:1834. 

ALTAO, 2:09, the fastest trotting de- 
scendant of the great Altamont, died at 
Portland, Ore., April 29, after an hour’s at- 
tack of acute indigestion.: The:stallion was 








AN IMPORTED FRENGH COACH HORSE. 


foaled ten years ago and commenced racing 
as a 3-year-old, being known all over the 
prominent tracks on the coast. He was one 
of the star performers of Salisbury’s string 
on the Grand Circuit in 1895, and at Detroit 
took two of the fastest heats and wasa 
contending horse in the fastest eight-heat 
race ever trotted. 


In the race for the Withers’ Stakes at 
Morris Park, New York, on May 15, the 
winner proved to be Octagon, by Rayon 
D'Or, who defeated the favorite, Ogden, 
rather easily. The race is for three-year- 
olds; distance, one mile, and this was the 
twenty-fourth renewal of the stakes. Oc- 
tagon’s time was 1:43, coming home in a 
big gallop. The time was good, as the 
track was rather heavy from rain. Last 
year Ogden won the Futurity, and was 
thought to be the best two-year-old in 
training. It was his success last season 
that made him such a strong favorite. 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 







SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 


Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
spte t Bilis ever used. Takes the place 
Mie moves 







5 ments for mala or severe action. 
Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or 
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-TERROR TO TICKS! 
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THE NON-POISONOUS 


ZENOLEUM 


SHEEP DIP. 
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of faa puree Gangrotie and Grubin 
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One Galion of ZENOLEUM park, 
100 peeps of Best Sheen Dip. sa 


dress 
ZENNER-RAYMOND DISINFECTANT _— 
16 Atwater Street. DETROIT, MICH, 


POCVVEREVEVVEVEAAS 
McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893'than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French; Coachers or Percherons, 


Directory of Live Stock Breeders 


CATTLE. 


HOICE JERSEY BULL, 8 mos. old, sired 
by Stoke Pogis Cantilever 28266,dam Bonnie Lib 
2d 110128, for sale cheap. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich, 


P M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder 
e Polied Cattle and Poland-China 
good yearling boars for sale $15 each. 


J. ¥.£3- W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., pred 
* ers of registered RED POLLED OATTLE, 
Olney and Sultan heads the herd. 


MAtLE VALLEY STOCK FARM,.—Galloway 
bulls and Shropshire ewes, from prize win 
ners. CHAPMAN BROS., So. Rockwood, Mich. 


Bhd LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mick., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 


A BEEDEEN-ANGUS BULLS Booming, yearlings 
nearly solid. They make easy-keeping, high 
price steers. CLOVES BLOSSOM FARM, Kinde. Mich. 


EGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both 
World’s 




















of Red 
Hogs. 8 




















CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 
JERSEY CATTLKM, bred for intrinsic value, in 
dividual merit and future usefulness. Rich cream 








SHEEP. 
HAMPSHIRE ofa acco nat bah teat rare 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. JoeCo, Mich. 


on Fegan HALL STOCK FARM.—A 
ear. 
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LAND CHINAS.—A few fall boars for sale 
at farmers’ prices. Sows bred all sold. 
FP. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mieh. 








R. M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 

SHIRES. re wae, bred. Call or address 
MERCHAN' EY, Woodstock, Mich. 

ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRY SWINE of the best 


strains for sale. Write for baeeding and prices. 
C.E PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


Registered Victoria Swine. f°S 2" 
DR. W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich. 


| PAY THE EXPRESS, Ponti? ten etocprices 
on Thoroughbred Duroc-Jersey Swine. 


POLAND-CHIWAS, L27So: 22° Popular strains of 


blood. Quallty and breed- 
ing combined. Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD gicrthorn catue's. F: 


Rock and §. P. Hamb fowls. Stock ant ee" 
for sale. 0. M. BRAY, St. Johns, > 


N. A. CLAPP, “K#HS2” 
Write for brices. Large English Berkshire Swine. 


P. Cc. BOAR. READY for BUSINESS. 


Cheap. Write for prices. 
Gold Mine Seed Corn $1 per bushel. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


Ww: can ee you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. B., two grand yards. 
Eggs 15 for $l. Write 
WILLARD PERRY or { mest 
M. H. BURTON, Mich 


SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. Ifyou want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


$10 GIVEN AWAY. Same 
thing, when you can 
buy a pair of show pigs for 
price other breeders ir: 
for one. WM. W. BALCH, 
breeder of Improved Ches- 
ter Whites, Deford, Mich. 


W. O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of 
e the Michiges Central herd of iu PROVED 









































CHESTER .WHITES. I have a few head of 
- 96 (both sexes) at 
reduced prices to 
room for new comers. 
CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS. 








Eggs, 756 cents for 13; 26 
for $1.25. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lizzie Johnson, Lenawee Co., Mich.,writes: 
“What is the matter with my little chicks?” 
She says they go blind; she has examined 
one and found a yellow fungous growth at 
the roots of the tongue, and asks if there 
is any remedy for them. She also says they 
all die. : 

Your chicks have canker in the throat. 
This causes the nostrils to fill up, and then 
the eyes swell “pene the chicks are blind 
in most cases. e would call it roup, but 
it could hardly be that,as the canker would 
have the same effect upon the chick. It is 
very hard to treat a little chick, and one 
has to be very careful in handling them or 
they will hurt if not killthem. To treata 
small chick is like treating a small baby 
when ene does not know what to give it. 

To treatthem you should wash the head 
and eyes, and swab out the mouth and 
throat with a diluted solution of chlorate 
of potash and alum, equal! parts,containing 
one-half water. Remove the ulcers with a 
quill, and apply nitrate of silver or powder- 
ed borax to the places left bare. This is to 
be repeated twice a day. Also mix a tea- 
spoonful of sulphur in feed. Keep them in 
a@ warm dry place. 

You must remember you are treating 
little chicks and great care must be taken 
or _ will overdo the treatment, and the 
chieks will die. But if you will be careful, 
and use great care in ~~ them warm 
pe ge you can save a very large per cent 
ef them. 








* * 
* 

George Kelch, Genesee County, writes: 
“My hens are plucking the feathers from 
each other. What can Ido to preventthem 
from deing it?’”? He says they have their 
liberty and plenty of corn. This isa horrid 

ractiee, one might call it a disease. Fowls 

“in confinement often do this; but where 
they are allowed the run of the farm they 
seldom contract this habit. From the 
statements of this correspondent I should 
presume that the fowls have no other feed 
than corn. This {s too heavy feed for warm 
weather, and they should be fed at least 
once a day on seme kind of soft feed, such 
as bran, shorts, or ground oats. The cause 
of this habit is the want of something they 
do not get,and they should be fed on differ- 
ent food. Oneof the best remedies is salt 
pork. Takea piece and nail it to the side 
of the house, and let them pick {t as much 
as they wish. No matter how fat it is, it 
will not hurt them, and if you eould get 
fresh meat scraps, or bones from the meat 
shop,they would relish them very much,and 
it would stop the feather eating. Oil meal 
mixed with the soft feed is an excellent food 
for them. ‘a 

* 

F. L. K., of Palmyra, Mich., wants to 
know what is the trouble with his chicks. 
He says the old hens are all in good health, 
but among the Il{iitle chicks when they 
hatch out there are always from one to 
three in every nest that want to layon 
their backs, and if held in the hand in an 
upright position will peep and kick, and 
throw their heads back until they get on 
their backs again, and then are contented. 
He says they seem to be in good health and 
well formed, but will not eat, and die in 
two or three days. 

f F. L. K., will examine the chicks’ 
heads he will find small ticks upon them, 
and lots of tnem too; these ticks eat 
holes in the chick’s head, and the 
latter dies. This is the reason they cannot 
stand up, and they lay around and live for 
a short time only. 

Treatment—Catch the chick and grease 
the head with sweet cream eVery other 
night, and pick off what you can see. 
About two or three applications is usually 
enough to kill the ticks. We have had a 
great deal of trouble with the same thing 
as our friend has, and the sweet cream 
will fix them every time. He should also 
put some kind of insect powder on the hen 
to kill all lice she may have upon her. 

* * 


* 

John T. K., Carsonville, Mich., writes 
that his hens get sick, their combs and ear- 
lobes turn pale, and they droop around for 
afew days and die. e trouble is indi- 
gestion, which brings on diarrhoea and 
eauses death. The best treatment is a 
preventative, and there is no one thing as 

ood as coal ofl (kerosene). There is noth- 
ng known that will accomplish this as 
quickly as coal ofl. The coal ofl should 
be given three or four times a week as fol- 
lows: Take a feeding of corn or wheat and 
let it soak in the oil for a few hours, then 
feed it to the fowls. Or mix it with a soft 
feed, one tablespoonful of of! to two quarts 
of feed. ak abghene drops of camphor in a 
pint of drinking water; or the following 
prescription may be made into pills and 
given twice aday: Five grains of powder- 
ed chalk, five grains of rhubarb, and one- 
half — of opium, the pills to be the 
size of a small pea. 

CaLmoun Co, Mich. C. L. HOGUE. 





CROSSING THE WHITE HOLLAND 
AND BRONZE TURKEYS. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In answer to EK. F. R.’s inquiry, can say 
that one of our neighbors has the White Hol- 
land hen turkey and a Bronze gobbler, and 
the eggs are just now hatzhing nicely ander 
unfavorable circumstances. D.G. EDDY. 

Tota Co., Mich. 





The way egarity. enrich and vitalize the blood 
to take Mood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it now. 





POULTRY FARMING IN FRANCE. 





From our Paris Correspondent, 

Poultry farming is found to make money. 
The agricultural syndicates are giving a 
powerful impetus to this industry. Fowls 
are reared for their eggs and the table, and 
the well-known breeds with points facilita- 
ing these ends are much in request. The 
all-round hen is preferred for laying and 
hatching. The bird is viewed as the best 
and cheapest incubator, the least trouble- 
some and the surest of nurses. Turkeys 
are also in request for sitting. If a class of 
farmers above that of the peasant type, 
took up the poultry question more decided- 
ly, they would not regret the step. The 
demand for eggs and poultry, at home and 
abroad, is unlimited. The American plan 
of ambulatory henhouses has yet to be in- 
troduced. I am aware of a cultivator who 
had the care of bathing vans during the 
non-bathing season; he utilized some:of the 
vehicles as henhouses when at spring 
work, and allowed the birds full liberty to 
feed on the grubs, wireworms especially, 
turned up by the plow. Since,his neignbors 
have made rough shanties on wheels to 
house their poultry, and move them about, 
‘pen’ them as it were, from field to field. 

he syndicates do not favor crossings of 
breeds; that is, introducing foreign birds; 
but they urge the selection of the same 
race in different parts of a region that suits 
them. Even in France, what may be call- 
eda native breed, dwindles if transported 
toa new region. Another matter receiving 
careful attention Is feeding the birds well,in 
the sense of supplying them regularly with 
food, apart from what they may pick up in 
in the fields. It is a fixed rule to give fowls 
a little grain for the last feed of the day; 
barley, buckwheat, and small wheat are 
the cereals preferred. The other meals 
may comprise all refuse vegetables cooked 
expressly, if there be a large number of 
fowls kept. Chickens should always be al- 
lowed to feed when they please; half boiled 
coarse oatmeal is a favorite ‘‘pie” for them. 
It should be mentioned that not only are 
selections from the same races of gona 
though in different regions, made, but in 
the eggs for hatching also. 


POULTRY NOTES. 


Many are the chicks hovering in brooders 
and beside the heating furnace in the base- 
ment,and some in boxes and barrels this cold 
dismal weather. When the sun does shine 
they should be placed where they can get 
the benefit of its invigorating beams. I 
cannot tell the scientific reason why arti- 
ficial heat will not cause the young animals 
and birds te thrive like the rays of the sun, 
but it is a fact, a few hours of sunshine will 
do more to make the discouraged little 
chicken take afresh grip on life than all 
the condition powders that have been 
manufactured. 

I wonder how many of the FARMER readers 
have tried dry oatmeal! flakes as feed for the 
newly hatched chicks; it 1s so —_. and 
can be seen by the tiny chicks early and 
late if scattered om a black cloth, and it 
isso much easfer to scatter a handful in 
front of the coop than it is to chop hard- 
boiled eggs or bake corn bread. Millet seed, 
oatmeal and cracked wheat with plenty of 
warm sweet skim milk, taken away as soon 
as all have drank, make a combination of 
foods that boom the coming prize winners 
and donot bring on bowel troubles; add 
plenty of fresh grit; gravel or pounded 
crockery is just as good as the patented 
article and much cheaper. We do well to 
avoid all unnecessary expense; egg foods, 
—" powders and patent grit are made 
to sell. 

Abnormably large eggs do not hatch, 
small or ill-shapen ones are not wanted in 
incubators, and how to produce the most 
evenly shaped, medium-sized eggs for hatch- 
ing is the —- of the day among poultry 
breeders. Large eggs on this ranch mean a 
reduced diet at once; if the eggs show many 
below the average size, I at once look for 
lice on the bodies of the hens and dust 
with insect powder,also drench the perches 
with kerosene oil. In afew days the eggs 
improve in size; try it and see. 


In keeping a flock of hens with free range, 
all well bred, and owning three cockerels 
of different strains and also diverse dis- 

ositions, I find it quite an advantage to 
et one run with the hens one day and 
another the next, keeping two in confine- 
ment. There is much less bloodshed at all 
events, and you should see the courtesy 
and alacrity with which the free bird 
attends his family, knowing that mean- 
while the prisoners are consumed with 
ealousy and eager to mop the earth with 

im if they could get out, which accident 
must be guarded against. Cockerels eat 
very little when running with hens, can be 
well fed when shut up and will come out of 
the pens with the energy of a Corbett when 
their turn comes, when, if all three ran 
together wit’ the flock, there would be 
many a figtt and ultimately the ‘‘boss’’ 
pang kill the two others or intimidate 
| sae so they would be of no service in the 
flock. 





* * 
* 


The care of the sitters is a matter of 
prime importance just now. Corn, fresh 
water, gravel and a bit of greens, if she 
does not eat well, is all that is required. 
except perfect quietness and dusting with 


and by leaving a few eggs in the nest at 
night. Hens that have even a small pro- 
portion of Leghorn blood should never be 
trusted with eggs. They will sit about as 
long as might be required to spoil the eggs 
for use and then decide to go hunting 
worms or carry out some other program 
not so confining as incubation. a 
* 


* 
* 

One of the first diseases that affect young 
chicks is called a or “chirp,” because of 
the constant pitiful cry uttered by the dis- 
tressed subject. Early-hatched chicks 
seem to be the ones most aon at- 
tacked. The disease is generally fatal. It 
appears to be of the natureof spinal menin- 
gitis, as the head draws sidewise as the 
trouble increases and spasms end the suf- 
ferings of the bird. A teaspoonful of nux 
vomica to a quart of drinking water is 
given as a remedy. A warm coop and 
plenty of sunshine with a big jug of hot 
water, renewed every six hours, to help 
keep up the heat, is the best prescription I[ 
know of. A gailon jug of boiling water 
wrapped in a piece of cld carpet comes 
very handy if the hen is moving about, or 
the flock is large and the weather cold. 
You will find the little fellows leaning up 
ope the jug like tipsy revelers against 
a lamp — sound asleep and warm as 
toast. To those who have no brooder this 
may be helpful. 

A little cooked meat becomes necessar 
as the chick grows older, or better still, 
finely-cut green bone. The indoor reared 
chick must have animal food of some sort 
after a few weeks or else leg-weakness re- 
sults, PRISCILLA PLUM. 

Hruispaz Co., Mich. 





A POULTRY writer in an exchange says: 
Try this for the hen that persists in digging 
up the garden. Take two flat sticks one- 
half inch wide by five inches long, sharpen 
one end of each and cut a hole about the 
middle large enough to fit the hen’s spurs, 
tie a stick firmly on each leg so that the 
pointof the stick extends about an inch 
below the foot. Every time that hen tries 
to scratch she starts to run in spite of her 
intentions to stay there, and her Jook of as- 
tonishment is one of the most comic sights 
you ever beheld. When your hen has worn 
this outfit one hour, she will walk out of 
the garden, and stay out, too. 
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4, for the seasons operations on 
WW the farm, and one which will iS 

\\ yield the most satisfying re- @)\m 
turns is tothoroughly renovate 7 
and rejuvinate the system by 
SS, the aid of that time tested and 
VA] veliable remedy 


Woranrta 
Sake 


“ll 
It quickly corrects that clayed | 
condition of the liver so pro- 
HM), ductive of Biliousness and § 
7 Dyspepsia after the long win- | 
<\ ter of inactivity. In addition 
to the above good qualities it 
is a positive cure for 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE 4) 
URINARY TROUBLES Ri 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
2 GENERAL DEBILITY 
/ [ AND MALARIA. 
(Wy Beware of substitutes. There 
: is nothing ‘‘just as good” as 
Warner’s Safe Cure. 
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THE CHARTER GASOLINE ENGINE 


is used for almost every pur- 
pose power is applied to, 
and for Farm, Dairy and 
Creamery Work, and fer 
Feed Mills is unequalled. 


Charter Gas Engine Ce., 


Box 318, Sterling, Ml. 
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Pilgarlic, 


there is no need for you 
to contemplate a wig 
when you can enjoy the 
pleasure of sitting again 
under your own “‘thatch.”’ 
You can begin to get 
your hair back as soon 
as you begin to use 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor. 
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Thresher be sure to get the one th wil thres 
cleanest, an rer S bast belittle an 
and needs least 








BOOKKEEPI 


Shorthand; Mechani and A : 
Drawing; Machine Design ; Stationary, Marine —C% 
Saree ive Engineering; Archi 3 
Railroad, Hydraulic 
Municipal, 31 COURSES & Bridge 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Sheet 7 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumb’g; Electricity; 
Mining; Metal Prospect’g; English Branches. 


aay” GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
Fees Moderate, Advance or (nstaliments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 
1 Jonal Correspondence Sehools, Box 866 § 
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insect powder every week, sometimes 
oftener. The hens that delay sitting may 
be hastened by @ diet of corn exclusively ! 
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SPRANKLE HARDWARE 6CO., 


Conger strains. 





ae The Farmers’ Choice 
c= a ° ISTHE 
Ss UN SYKES 
AANANS * WSs Improved Iron and Steel 
= ROOFING: 


For asses of buil: easily applied, 
fire rshinge, il Test & Hedneoe a nee 
is dv fignta Toot manufactured. Write for Our 
ie . 
‘BYKES I IN & STEEL, HOOPTRG CO 


cago, Ll., or Niles, Ohie, 


RUPTURE | 








) CURED AT SMALL COST. In Chas. 
Cluthe’s Genuine Truss ( pat'd) we chan 
position from hips, spine and bones to the 
natural cushions of muscles. Ball-bearin 

pad uses rupture’s own force to retain itself. 
Our book sent free, in plain sealed envelope. 


CHAS. CLUTHE CO., 213 Woonwaro Av., DETROIT, MICH. 


DATENTS, Seteamcse& 2 


INVENTOR’S INSTRUCTION BOOK. FREE. 
Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 














Made on the best lines, of the 
‘t materia] known 


——| SAUMENIG! 
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THE INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO., 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 


Burr LEGHORNS, 8S. C. B. Leghorns, Barred P. 
Rocks, Black Minorcas. Pekin Ducks. Bsce 
$1 per 17. B. L. LARNED, Worden, Mich. 


PEKIN DUCK EQGS, Wo. SbuP tia 


B. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


UFF LEGHORNS.—Rg¢gs from pen No. 1, $1.50 
for 15; eggs from pen No. 2, $1 for 15. No stock 
tospare. A few Light Brahma Cockerels. Light 

Brahma eggs, $1.50 for 15. L. A. A. SMITH, 
Lock Box 658, Saginaw, E. 8., Mich. 


? S. C. B. LEGHORN EGGS FOR $1.00 


from a pen of 33 that laid 613 eggs in December. 
Pure stock. Free range. good hatch. 
FP. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 


NGLISH PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALB, $2.50 
per 13 Order early and get June birds. Finest 
game bird on earth. Money must accompany 
orders. ¥. T. HYND, Brighton, Mich. 


LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS cor ices NE Dor is; 30 tor 
1.50. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


Be beautiful BARRED P. ROOKS, exclusively. 
High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin and 
Coekerels, $2 to $2 50; Eggs, $1 per 15. 
E. M. KIES. Reading, Mich. 








forhatching. B.P. Rocks from select 
pen. $1 per 13; $1 50 for 26 
A.A WOOD, Salize, Mich. 


























Send your address for eut and de- BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Fm ve Enc 


, and bred for Egg Production. Every 


$45 BUCCY. | ctinizet opsich, cr money refunded. Write for 








Kendallville, Ind. 


When writing to advertisers mention MIOH, FARMER, 
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range Department. 





_ Our Morro:—“The farmer is of more consequence 


than the farm, and should be first improved.”’ 


Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - 





MIcH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—B. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 

Pomona—Mrzs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 

Ceres—Mrs. Estella wane me Swartz Creek. 

Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 


Hesperia. * 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsilanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 


OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham. Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 

Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 

Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 

Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington,D.C. 

Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 

Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 

Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 

Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8S. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 
J.J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, 
J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 














THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 





Newspaper rules preclude 
the practice of an editor of 
Appreciation... department of a paper 
commenting on the work of another depart- 
ment. But-the courteous and kind words 
expressed in the Farmers’ Club department 
of last week's FARMER deserve from us a 
word of appreciation. The Farmers’ Clubs 
and the Grange have the same ends in 
view. The difference is in the machinery 
of organization. From the fact of a com- 
mon purpose, if for no other reason, the 
two organizations must work in harmony. 
The need of farm organizations is beyond 
question. No misfortune could be greater 
than that the dawn of a brighter day for 
farmers, ushering in an era of well organiz- 
ed effort, should be clouded by any division 
or jealousy. Not only would the present 
efforts of both organizations largely be 
wasted, but the future would be heavily 
mortgaged. No, we must have not only no 
division, but the most complete harmony, 
of labor. We extend thanks for the senti- 
ments expressed by the leaders in the Club 
movement, 


A Word of 


* 
* 


It is none too early to plan 
a for summer picnics. Every 
—s County Grange ought to have 
at least one summer picnic, and moreif 
practicable. If the county can’t have one, 
let each Subordinate Grange have one, or 
combine with a neighboring Grange fora 
day of pleasure. Make as much of these as 
possible, so that the day will be one to be 
long remembered as a pleasant and profit- 
able occasion. Let us know of your plans 
for summer picnics. 
, ae 
Some Subordinate 
Caprard Topics Granges seem to have 
m the Grange. too few discussions of 
practical farm topics. We commend to 
lecturers of these Grangcs the practice of 
taking a. copy of the FARMER to each 
Grange meeting,and reading to the Grange, 
or having read, a short article on some 
farm or household theme. Let a discus- 
sion follow, and make your correspondent 
report the same to this department. Not 
only will this practice increase the prac- 
tical value of each Grange meeting and 
arouse interest in Grange work, but it will 
tend to promote a more careful and thought- 


ful reading of such papers as the FARMER. 
* * 


* 


* 
Some Granges, on the 
other hand, are inclined 
, to neglect the larger 
topics of interest to farmers. Such a topic 
is suggested by National Lecturer Messer 
as a general topic for June. Along the 
same line: we have secured a trenchant 
article from Bro. W. E. Wright, chairman 
of the executive committee of the State 
Grange. This question of the farm as a 
business venture, and the farmer as a busi- 


General Topic 
for June. 


ness man, is the fundamental question 
farmers have to face. We cannot discuss 
it too much, nor expend too much intelli- 
gence in its study. The farmto-day is not, 
in the main, a paying business enterprise. 
Now is this condition a temporary one, or 
isthe general business revival, which is 
sure to come, going to leave the farmer 
still stranded? Again, are any of the un- 
satisfactory business conditions of the farm 
due to the faults of the farmers themselves? 
If so, how can these faults be cured? We 
have asked questions enough to last a 
Grange for discussion a year, and we can- 
not answer our own questions. They must 
be answered by the intclligence of the best 
minds in the farming communities. They 
must be discussed and answered in the 
Granges and Farmers’ Clubs. 
* * 

The Ohio Farm- 
er of recent date 
discusses editori- 
ally this question so forcibly that we quote 
from it at some length. We agree precise- 
ly with the position. It is a question of 
whether the farmer is to “keep up with the 
procession.” If he is to do so, his children 
must be better educated than he was. 
Why? Because the city children are in 
the mass far better educated than their 
fathers were. Noother argument is need- 
ed. The farm boy and girl must be edu- 
cated or drop behind. 

Those who wish to become lawyers, 
preachers, teachers, editors, authors, doc- 
tors, dentists, professional or expert 
chemists, botanists, engineers, or scientific 
or literary experts in any line, and tu have 
any show of rising above the dead level of 
mediocrity, must not on d be bright natur- 
ally but have the equivalent of a college or 
professional education or both, taking from 
three to ten years expensive study under 
trained teachers with costly apparatus and 
equipment. Even if they wish to be type- 
writers, stenographers, bookkeepers, bank 
clerks, travelling salesmen, etc., they need 
the equivalent of a good high school educa- 
tion supplemented by.a year or more in a 
good commercial college. If they wish to 
be realiy skilled mechanics the prepara- 
tion is almost as difficult and costly. If 
they wish to be mere day laborers at a 
dollar a day, mere ‘‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” then a common school 
education, a knowledge of ‘the three rs,” 
will suffice. 

Is the case different with a farmer’s boy 
who wishes to be a farmer? He can bea 
day laboring, routine, ‘‘do-as-dad-did” 
farmer with little or no “book larnin’;’’ 
but if he wishes to rank intellectually, 
socially, and even financially, with the 
best trained men in other callings, then he 
must do as they do—get such education as 
shall best fit him for his calling. 

This brings us to the second question: 
What Is practically best for those of limit- 
ed means? In brief we say: Use earnest- 
ly all home-school advantages, through 
some village high school if gener prac- 
tice until you have a rapid, regular and 
legible hand-writing, study somewhere ua- 
til you understand simple bookkeeping 
and ordinary business forms, and then if 
possible take two years or more in your 
state agricultural college. 

* 


Shall Farmers Educate 
their Children? 


* 

We venture to incur the 
displeasure of the wool edi- 
tor of the paper by ‘‘shear- 
ing” again, this time from an editorial in a 
recent number of the Michigan Fruit Grow- 
er published at Grand Rapids. 

In Michigan, particularly in the southern 
tier of counties, we must face the fact that 
because of the decadence of the country 
school, most children get their education in 
the towns and cities. This, in a great 
many instances, takes the children away 
from their homes, ofien putting them in 
blocks and boarding-bouses,away from the 
immediate control] of parents. They are 
then in an atmosphere that is not in 
epmnets with rural life, and the result is 
that a majority of the brighter boys and 
girls become imbued with the idea that 
town life is far more promising than a 
career upon the farm or io any rural occu- 

ation. The ideais not only unfortunate, 

utitis untruthful. To a large majority 
of those children, if rural life couid be 
made attractive to them, a career of great- 
er usefulness would be presented, with 
larger promises of satisfaction and success 
than in anything they would be liable to 
do in connection with city or village life. 

If we wish to popularize rural life, we 
must give the impress when the moulding 
influence will have the largest effect with 
the children, and, with this object in view, 
it is of the greatest importance that the 
reading matter which is furnished them 
should deal with questions of practical im- 
portance in connection with rural life. 


GRANGE NEWS. 


More Along 
the Same Line. 








PLEASANTON GRANGE No. 557.—We had 
a pleasant meeting last Saturday night. 
Nearly all the new members were present 
and most of them went to work with a will. 
The program was not as long as usual. 
“The best rotation of crops,” was ably 
answered by Bro. W. Warren. “Whattime 
to plant field beans,” was answered by Bro. 
Ingersoll. The sixth of June he thought 





early enough to plant. “How near the 
house should peas planted to keep the 


hens from scratching them up?” Sister In- 
gersoll: Plant in the back lot or shut up 
the hens.-—cor. 

MANISTEE Co. 


GRATTAN GRANGE No. 170 0n May 6 had 
the pleasure of a visit from Greenville 
Grange, to the number 45, this being the 
largest company we ever entertained from 
one Grange. 

On May 13 we again met In regular ses- 
sion and balloted tor nine candidates. We 
meetin one week to confer degrees. We 
also listened to a very interesting and hu- 
morous program prepared by the losing 
side in our contest. 

Afterwards were served ice cream, cake 
and bananas. We are all winners in this 
contest for new members.—MRS. KATE WAT- 
KINS. 

KENT Co, 


Bowne CENTER GRANGE No. 219 has not 
been dead but sleeping, and is now aroused 
to its highest pitch of enthusiasm. We 
hold our meetings regularly on Tuesday 
evenings. Although few in number, each 
one works with heart and hand. What we 
lack is more farmers’ wiyes; the men join 
but fail to bring their companions. 

At our last meeting the evening was de- 
voted to py es One of the Worthy Pa- 
tron’s had a Babcock tester and spent con- 
siderable time in testing milk. 

We devote one evening to literary work 
for the young and the next for debating farm 
topics. Therefore we keep perfect harmony 
in our Grange. 

We have taken advantage of our trade 
contract system and are more than pleased. 

We have plenty of singing and music. 

At our next meeting we confer third and 
fourth degrees on a class of three young 
people, after which ice cream and cake and 
will be served.—skc'y. 

KEntT Co. 


DEWITT GRANGE No. 459 held regular 
meeting on May 15, with full attendance. 
After a general literary program the fol- 
lowing questions were discussed: 

How best remove noxious weeds of 
last year’s growth from our meadows? 
Many believed that at least one mowing 
last season was the best plan. But when 
we take into consideration that our stock 
could remain in pasture at least two weeks 
longer and begin the winter in much better 
condition, I believed then and do now that it 
was not economy to,doso. Many expected 
to mow in the early spring but too much 
rain prevented. As a last resort we find 
the aa and horse rake do very efficient 
work, 

The most profitable kind of corn to raise 
and the best preventative of cutworms. 
Nearly all favor the dent corn, some being 
partial to the Hoover dent, believing it to 
be early, small cob, and a good yielder. Oc- 
casionally one favors the King Phillip on 
account of the abundance ot fodder and 
way 4 of shelled corn. 

As the cutworm was extremely trouble- 
some last season this was considered very 
timely. From observation many believe that 
they travel to a great extent on top of the 
ground; where a deep horse track happen- 
ed to be in line with the marker some count- 
ed as many as forty that had fallen in un- 
able to extricate themselves, and died. 
Anything that will elevate the hill above 
the level of the ground is at least a partial 
preventative. Some prefer planting with 
the hoe,others use two teeth in the marker, 
instead of one, about five inches apart,then 
planting upon the ridge thus formed. 

An invitation was extended to the G. A. 
R. and the Relief Corps to meet with us on 
May 29th in observance of Memorial Day; 
also to Delta and South Riley Granges to 
meet with us on June 12th.—s. D. 

CLINTON Co. 


CALHOUN CouNTY GRANGE held a profit- 
able meeting with Penntield Grange May 
20. A stormy morning caused a light fore- 
noon attendance; the hall was well filled in 
the afternoon. The dinner, as usual, was 
excellent. 

“The silo, and what we gain by its use,’’ 
was discussed by Bros. Onyx Adams, C. P. 
Chidester, S. E. Woodworth and others. 
Bro. Adams gave his experience in the milk- 
tees wey 1 business, including the cost of 

eeping his large herd of cows before and 
after beginning the use of the silo, during 
the recent trying years of drouth. He was 
fully persuaded of its great benefit to him. 
He was vigorously plied with questions 
from all sides, showing the great interest of 
his hearers. Bros. Chidester and Wood- 
worth also contributed largely to the profit 
ot the discussion. 

In the absence of those previously assign- 
ed the question ‘Should the United States 
seek to acquire either Cuba or Hawali?” 
Bros. Poorman, E. M. Brown, G. W. Mc- 
Dermid and others gave it a fresh and spicy 
consideration, with a wide range of opinion. 
Every previous extension of our territory, 
Florida, Louisiana, California, and Alaska 
has proved a national benefit. Why should 
Cuba and Hawajli prove exceptions,if peace- 
ably ard reasonably acquired? The other 
side urged the character of their popula- 
tions, so diverse from our own, and the 
difficulty of caring for and defending ter- 
ritory remote from our present domain. 

Bro. John Woodworth read a happily 
chosen humorous selection, ‘‘A Son’s Bad 
End,” leaving him in spite of all the early 
care and counsel of a godly father and 
mother—a member of the Legislature! 

Mrs. Bessie Adams worthily read as a 
“Masterpiece of Good English,” a selection 
from Bryant’s ““Thanatopsis.”’ 

Sisters J. M. Willison, E. M. Brown, W. 
S. Simons and others gave very instructive 
ene in the ‘“‘Kaising of turkeys.” 
“The profit-sharing plan of manufacturing, 
and its workings,”’ was briefly discussed by 
Bros. Willison, Manchester,and McDermid, 
with approval of the plan as a promisin 
= for both manufacturer an 

aborer. 





A resolution was unanimously adopted 





commending Gov. Pingree’s reccnt message 
relating to equalizing taxation of railroads 
and other property, and ordered sent to the 
governor and our representatives in the 
legislature. 

Our next meeting will be devoted te “The 
Strawberry,” including an exhibition of 
fruits, a strawberry dinner, and a general 
discussion of the day’s topic.—c. c. mc- 
DERMID, Lecturer. 





GENERAL TOPIC FOR JUNE. 


CAPITAL AND CO-OPERATION IN FARMING. 
QuESTION 1. Would the investment of 
larger amounts of capital in farming enter- 
prises be of advantage to the farming 
interests of this country? 
QUESTION 2. Should co-operation in farm- 
ing be encouraged in this country? 
SUGGESTIONS. 


While the amount of capital invested in 
farming is very much larger than in any 
of the other leading industries in this 
country, it is so much more widely distrib- 
uted that it is less noticeable, and it exerts 
but comparatively little influence in the 
shaping of legislation for the country. The 
amount of capital employed in farming is 
moreth n six times greater than the amount 
invested in manufacturing, and yet it has 
sometimes been said that the manufactur- 
ing interests of this country have directed 
the policy of the government in certain 
lines of legislation. If this be true it is be- 
cause of the power of concentrated capital 
directed and controlled by a few individu- 
als. The capital invested in the mining 
interests of the country is only one-eigh- 
teenth as much as that of the farming 
interests, but it isin the hands of a very 
few individuals, whooften exert a controll- 
ing influence in state and national! affairs. 
While the most of the wealth of the nation 
has been produced from the soil, either 
directly or indirectly,yet a large proportion 
of it has left the source from whence it 
came and found its way into other indus-»¢ 
tries or into the channels of trade and com- 
merce. There are no great aggregations of 
wealth in farming, to give it the power and 
influence of less importent, but seemingly 
more powerful industries. Attempts have 
been made to concentrate capital in farm- 
Syndicates and corpora- 
tions have been formed for the purpose of 
utilizing larger tracts of lands for raising 
grain, and expensive breeding and stock- 
raising establishments have been created, 
but the former have always been looked 
upon with disfavor by the people,and these 
with the latter, have generally proved 
financial failures; consequently capital is 
wary of branching outin these directions. 
It may be that great aggregations of wealth 
covering great enterprises in farming can- 
not as a rule be invested in this direction 


ing enterprises. 


with safety to the capital used, or to the 
well being of a people undera republican 
form of government. But in exception to 
the general rule there are at the present 
time a few successful ventures, in-different 
parts of the country, where Jarge amounts 
of capital are used in certain lines of farm- 
ing. What would be the effect upon the 
farming yopulation and the general farm- 
ing inter?sts of the veeyseer{ J if these ven- 
tures were largely increased in strength and 
numbers? The above suggestions show that 
concentrated capital possesses great power. 
Hints are also given that there mav an 
element of danger to farming interests if 
power is secured in this way. ‘Thequestion 
touches upon vital points in connection 
with national prosperity and the i gage | 
of a republican form of goverment. 
study of Roman history would assist in the 
discussion. 

In discussing the second part of the 
question a clear distinction should be made 
between co-operation in farming and ce- 
operative farming. The former — to 
those instances where farmers, through 
organizations of various kinds, unite their 
efforts to secure definite results in a given 
direction without interfering with.the in- 
dividual management of the farm. Farm- 
ers co-operate in buying grain or other 
commodities for the purpose of eliminating 
the middlemen, and securing the benefits 
of wholesale rates, or they co-operate in 
manufacturing or in running a creamery 
for the purpose of reducing the cost of 
making butter, and securing a uniform 
—— which may bring a larger price. 

armers also co-operate in insurance and 
in selling the products of the farm. There 
is no doubt about the value of co-opera- 
tion among farmers at the present time, 
but there may be a question as to the value 
and expediency of co-operative farming, 
which means the uniting of two or more 
farms under skillful or expert management 
for the purpose of larger operations, of 
using more and better machinery, and 
thus giving increased production at reduced 
cost, and taking advantage of buying and 
selling in larger quantities. This method 
of farming woula possess the advantage of 
uniformity and in case of the small farmer 
the disadvantage of working alone with 
insufficient or inferior tools would be 
overcome. Poor methods and bad manage- 
ment would also be eliminated. All the 
farming operations would be conducted in 
an intelligent and scientific manner. But 
this method would involve the complete 
surrender of the independence and in- 
dividuality of the farmers comprising the 
corporation. While possessing their portion 
of the land and having a proportionate 
share in the net income, they would at all 
times be under the control of a manager to 
whom they would look for direction in all 
their work, and from whom they would se- 
cure a proportionate share of the proceeds 
of the business. There are some strong 
Rotate for both sides of the argument. 

his question is being agitated in various 





parts of the country and it would be 
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interesting and profitable to know what 
the farmers think about it.—Alpha Messer, 
in Grange Quarterly Bulletin. 





For the Michigan farmer. 
THE FARMER AS A BUSINESS MAN. 


How few of us conduct our farms on busi- 
ness principles? And how many, because of 
lack of complete success, charge our failure 
to luck or the lack of divine control of the 
elements, or lack of a sufficient circulating 


medium,or some other condition over which 
we have no control? Brother farmer, ask 
yourself a few questions on matters over 
which you have perfect control. 

Do you have the same pride in putting 
your farm and everything you have to sell 
from it in holiday attire as your neighbor 
the merchant or tradesman does? Do you 
see that all stock and products of your 
farm are put in the most attractive condi- 
tion possible and then put upon the market 
on time? Did you leave your potatoes in 
the pit because they were but ten cents per 
bushel and lose all you had invested to 
raise them, when you could have realized a 
good profit by feeding to your cows and 
breeding ewes during the months of Feb- 
ruary, March and April? Do you bore your 
neighbors and even your wife and children, 
by telling them that farming doesn’t pay, 
that prosperity has not returned? 

My brother farmer, our profession will 
never be what it ought to be until you 
cease looking on the dark side of the picture 
and wishing you were the other fellow. 
Nine chances out of ten if we were the 
other fellow and conducted his business in 
the same slipshod manner we complaining 
farmers do ours, we would have the experi- 
ence and the other fellow would have the 
busines back inside of a yearand our farms 
with it 

One lack of the farmer is in not having 
the pride in his profession he ought to have. 
You have not the pride in your profession 
that your much-envied business man has. 
You ask a merchant ‘‘How is trade with 
you this spring?” He will say to you. 

‘fair,’ or “‘very good,” with a twinkle in 
his eye as much as to say, ‘‘Come in and 
buy something; I'm dependent upon you 
fellows.” 

How is it with you, brother farmer? 
When your home merchant meets you with 
a smile and asks, ‘‘How is business on the 
farm with you?’ You draw a long breath 
and say, “Oh, dull; terrible slow. Sprin 
is so backward, wheat all killed out. Fe 
7 brood sows so much corn meal pigs are 
all dying with thumps; corn so cheap it 
don’t pay to draw it to market. Eggs mer f 
7? or 8 cents per dozen and hens dying wit 
cholera at that. Butter only from 6 to 10 
cents per pound; dos’t pay the cows to 
carry the milk. I believe I will try living 
in the city. You people always seem to 
have plenty of everything and wear good 
clothes, and I never see you working 
much.” 

Now my brother farmer, stop and con- 
sider a moment. You do not put in as 
many hours in actual work and worry as 
that business man does. You are not wor- 
ried half as much to know where the next 
month’s rent is coming from or the interest 
on the other fellow’s capital you are using. 
Now tell the truth. Simply say you have 
become so used to looking on the dark side 
of your profession and have followed grum- 
bling so long that the disease has become 
chronic and almost incurable. 

Now there is a savior for us the same as 
for all other men. Let us turn business 
man on the farm and see how we prosper. 
When our mercantile friend asks us about 
business on the farm, tell the truth; adver- 
tise your own business; simply say. “Wheat 
is not all we might wish, but bids fair to be 
85 per cent of an average crop. While corn 
and oats are cheap, hogs are bringing a 
good price and with judicious feeding we 
will make a little money this year. Mut- 
ton sheep and lambs are uncommonly high 
and have ruled so fot the past six months, 
and the outlook is good for the business for 
some time to come. Wool will sympathize 
with the tariff and be somewhat higher 
than last year.” The business farmer savs, 
“Cows are high and are paying well. We 
have contracts for our butter and always 
have a demand for all we can make at a 
good living profit. We keep some standard 
breed of poultry, and in the early part of 
the season eggs are in demand at good 
prices, and later the chicks are sold for 
breeding purposes at fair prices. We never 
have cholera among our fow!/s; care and 
cleanliness prevent disease. Anything we 
have to sell we put in the very best and 
most attractive condition and then sell in 
season.” 

How many merchants are advertising 
certain lines of goods at or below cost 
Such goods have become old and perbaps 
out of season and *must be converted into 
money. We are sometimes obliged to do 
the same thing. No class of business makes 
a net profit in all its branches. 

We are patted by the politician during 
the campaign and called the poor long- 
suffering farmer. We are told that our 
farms do not pay one per cent on the in- 
vestment and some of our farmers are tell- 
ing the same story. Now if that is so, how 
do you live, support and educate your fami- 
ly and still have so much time for grum- 


There is no real good place for grumblers 
that I have ever seen, or heard of. It 
eg a man tired to think how they must 
suffer. 

Farming on business principles will pay. 
Try it one year. Work with your head 
while you work with your hands. Keep an 
exact account with your farm as you would 
in any other business. If you are not fairly 
successful write the FARMER next spring 
and we will excuse you if you do saysome 
unkind things. WALLACE E. WRIGAT. 

Brancy Co, 





THE HOUSE GARDEN. 





The subject is old, but the vegetables 
grown in a garden are new and fresh each 
year, and fill a. “void” that nothing else 
will. With the farmer, with his many 
crops to look after, and farm work to do, 
and three days out of the week rainy, a 
garden is a matter that seems out of the 
question, or at least to be deferred, and 
farmers have been heard to say that a “lot 
of garden ‘sass’ didn’t save any victuals, 
‘cos with them there was Just so much 


more eaten.”’ Be that as it may, there is 
much good health, as well as change,in the 
variety that the garden gives to our food, 
and how little it all costs! One mistake 
often made is in getting too many varieties. 
Select a few standard sorts, and plant 
liberally of these, and let the fancy gar- 
dening alone. Much labor can be saved in 
caring for a garden if the rows of the dif- 
ferent things go across the plot, and the 
whole planting is done in rows 3% feet 
apart, with no ridging up, keeping the land 
level, planting a little deep, and instead of 
hilling up so as to lift during the summer 
fully three inches of the soil allover a gar- 
den clear of the ground on a hoe—some ten 
thousand pounds, more or less—the cultiva- 
tion and weed-killing will only be the scuf- 
fling surface work.mostly done with a horse 
cultivator and the little hand wheel hoe. 

Many of our vegetables are better if left 
unhoed, the surface ground being first put 
in good tilth. When the plants get a good 
start, mulch the ground well with fine, 
clean straw, and let them look after them- 
selves the rest of the season. With peas 
much work is performed that gives no re- 
sults. Instead of bushing, mulch them 
when about six inches high with a good 
layer of straw, and let the vines fall over 
onto this, and they will do just as well and 
are quite as handy to pick. If chicken 
fence is used instead of brush, and then the 
ground well mulched to prevent weed 
growth, and the soil kept cool and moist, to 
say nothing about the saving of hoeing, a 
great gain will be madeintime. For sev- 
eral years we have raised all our tomatoes 
by the mulch plan, mulching the ground 
soon after the plants were set, and adding 
to it once during the summer, and thesame 
way with cabbage. We think the plan of 
letting the tomatoes fall over on the layer 
of straw, to grow and ripen, is preferable 'o 
staking them up. Sqnashes. cucumbers, 








and melons grow and ripen on straw mat 

ting better than on the ground, and are so 
much cleaner. Of course other classes of 
vegetables need to be cared for differently, 
but the main part of the garden carn be 
cared for by the mulching plan. You thus 
avoid no end of weeds, hoeing, and trying 
to conjure up reasons why the farmer can- 
not have a garden. 

Pieplant is best taken care of by placing 
a headless sugar barrel over the hill and 
partly covering over the top to exclude 
part of the light. A strange mixture to 
plantis radishes, beets and lettuce, all in 
the same row, and thin out as wanted for 
the table, the beets going for greens of 
course. Plant these in quite a wide row, 
cover lightly, and soon one will have some 
side dishes for the table. Currant bushes 
are far more easily. taken care of if the 
under branches are kept cut out. and a 
thick mulch of straw put around and under 
the bushes and close up tothe bush. We 
use the refuse from the tops otf the silos, 
and very rotten straw for this purpose, and 
find that the care of the bushes, as well as 
the raspberries, is about next to nothing. 
Do not have a garden fence. Keep out the 
the hens with a shotgun, or better, have 
them in a yard, and feed them at half the 
cost one can on garden seeds.—Aurora in 
N. Y. Tribune. 








THE POWER PROBLEM. 
Our modern agriculture calls for something more 


than the mere production of raw material. The 
farm is more nearly a manufacturing plant to-day, 
than it has been at any time in the history of our 


country. This plan has greatiy increased the earn- 
ing power of the farm, and must continue to do so 
in the future ae we edyinee along these lines. This 


home manufacture requires the use of a power of 
one kind or another, and it is not always easy for 
a farmer to make a satisfactory selection. All 
things considered it seems to us that the modern 
tread power of appropriate size for the labor re- 
quired of it, offers as many advantages as any cther. 
Among their advantages may be named the follow- 
ing: They furnish more power than can be gotten 
froma horse in any other way; unlike engines of any 
kind they are free from any danger of firing build- 
ings, interfere in no way with your insurance 
policy, and do not increase your rate of insurance; 
unlike the ordinary horse powers both man and 
beast work indoors, a great advantage in bad 
weather. They require no expert handling as do 
engines, and are very much cheaper. They are 
ready fer use at any time, no time required to get 
= steam, etc. They need no driver. and are 
adapted toa great variety of uses. They will separate 
cream, churn, pump water, saw wood, cut feed or 
ensilage, grind feed, run threshers, etc. A splendid 
set of tread powers are those manufactured by the 
St. Albans Foundry & Machine Co., of St. Albans, 
Vt. They make a variety of sizes from the small 
dog or sheep power used for churning, up to the 
four horse power internal double-gea power used 
for grain separators. Write them for catalogue and 
prices before purchasing a power, and mention this 
paper. 


BICYCLES GIVEN AWAY FREE! 


We are giving a strictly High Grade Wheel to per- 
sons selling Tea, Coffee, Spices. Baking Powder 
and Extracts. This is an Ogee for al] to earn 
an $85.00 Bicycle FREE. The goods are guaran- 
teed absolutely the best obtainable Address 

WAFER BROS., 
The Old Reliable Tea House, 17 Cadillac Square, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


How to Earn 
a Bicycle. 


Joes ‘© among your friends and 
sell 100 lbs.of Baker’sTeas, S; 
or Baking Powder and Earn a 
Girls’ Bicycle; or you can sell a 
total — Ibs. fora ~~ Bicycle; 
200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ High- Grade Bicy- 
cle; 50 Ibs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) 
and a Chain; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; ro Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 lbs. for an 
Autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; 10 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera; 22 lbs. fora Typewriter. 


We pay the express or freight on cash orders. 
Send address for particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.1), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney -at-Law 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 
in U. S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 




















sev for Lawrence Pub. 0o.. also other references. 





Smashing Separator Bubbles. 


It is very amusing to see how disparagingly ‘‘ would-be competitors’ speak and write of the value 
of Experiment Station tests of Cream Separators, when the tests show, as they do, that The Improved 
United States Separators do better and more thorough separation than any others. Before The Improved 
United States Separators came on the market, and the ‘‘ would-be competitors " had some records, but 
not so good nor so many as The Improved United States Separators have, they esteemed them very 


highly and advertised them with a great flourish of trumpets. 


Now that they are left behind, they strive 


to make dairymen think there is no value to Experiment Station records, but dairymen can see through 
such ‘‘bubbles” without sticking a pin in them. 





ee 


The Improved United States Separators are taking the lead in all dairy sections, 
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Ohio Experiment Station, 
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New York Experiment Station (Cornell). 
between Jan. 7 and March 18, 9 showed only - 


Maine Experiment Station, 
New Hampshire Experiment Station, - 


Wisconsin Experiment Station, . 


Vermont Experiment Station, - “ 


Massachusetts Experiment Station, - 


Illinois Experiment Station, 


So. Carolina Experiment Station, - 


Examine the Records—some of which we give below : 


In 23 tests, 


\ Trace 

14 showed only 0.03 to 0.05 
- - Feb. 2,. 0.03 

- - Feb. 9, 0.04 
Feb. 18, 0.01 

- Feb. 19, 0.04 

Jan. 4, 0.03 

es - Jan. 5, 0.02 
: - Jan. 21, 0.03 
Jan. 13, 0.01 

~ - Jan. 28, 002 

- - Jan. 29, 0.03 

- - Jan. 30, 0.04 
Feb, 10, 0.01 

: - Feb. 12, 0.03 
- - Jan. 15, 0.02 

- - Feb. 2, 0.00 

- - Feb. 15, 0.02 

14 tests under 0.05 

- - March 12, 0.01 

- - March 15, 0.005 
April 23, 0.04 

- April 24, 0.05 

rs - April 30, 0.04 


and this is what makes 


the ‘‘would-be competitors” writhe so and talk about ‘‘pins,” ‘‘crowbars” and ‘‘bubbles” in lieu of records. 

If any dairyman, wishing a separator, cannot decide otherwise, let him try this ‘‘crowbar”’ on the 
agent of the ‘‘would-be competitor.” Ask him if he will meet The Improved United States Separator in 
test of one day, or one week, or a month, each separator to be run on its published rules, and the separator 
that excels on the most points shall be paid for by the agent of the other separator? Ask him to sign the 


agreement on the spot. 


Such a proof of our willingness to meet our ‘‘ would-be competitors” must 


convince thoughtful dairymen that the Experiment Station Records can be and are duplicated in every-day 


work in the dairies. 


Catalogs furnished free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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. two organizations must work in harmony. 
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range Pepartment. 





Our Morro:—“‘The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.” 


Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





MIcH. 








OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—B. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battie Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. * 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsilanti, A. BE. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 


OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 

Master—J. H. Brigham. Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

Lecturer—Alpha Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 

Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 

Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 

Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington,D.C. 

Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 

Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 

Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 

Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8S. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J.J. Woodman, Paw Paw ——o Secretary 

N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, -H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 











THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 





Newspaper rules preclude 
the practice of an editor of 
Appreciation... department of a paper 
commenting on the work of another depart- 
ment. But-the courteous and kind words 
expressed in the Farmers’ Club department 
of last week's FARMER deserve from us a 
word of appreciation. The Farmers’ Clubs 
and the Grange have the same ends in 
view. The difference is in the machinery 
of organization. From the fact of a com- 
mon purpose, if for no other reason, the 


A Word of 


The need of farm organizations is beyond 
question. No misfortune could be greater 
than that the dawn of a brighter day for 
farmers, ushering in an era of well organiz- 
ed effort, should be clouded by any division 
or jealousy. Not only would the present 
efforts of both organizations largely be 
wasted, but the future would be heavily 
mortgaged. No, we must have not only no 
division, but the most complete harmony, 
of labor. We extend thanks for the senti- 
ments expressed by the leaders in the Club 


movement, "2 
~~ 


It is none too early to plan 

se waa for summer picnics. Every 

* County Grange ought to have 

at least one summer picnic, and more if 

practicable. If the county can’t have one, 

let each Subordinate Grange have one, or 

combine with a neighboring Grange fora 

day of pleasure. Make as much of these as 

possible, so that the day will be one to be 

long remembered as a pleasant and profit- 

able occasion. Let us know of your plans 

for summer picnics. 
* 


, 


* 


* 
Some Subordinate 
a Topics Granges seem to have 
m the Grange. too few discussions of 
practical farm topics. We commend to 
lecturers of these Grangcs the practice of 
taking a. copy of the FARMER to each 
Grange meeting,and reading to the Grange, 
or having read, a short article on some 
farm or household theme. Let a discus- 
sion follow, and make your correspondent 
report the same to this department. Not 
only will this practice increase the prac- 
tical value of each Grange meeting and 
arouse interest in Grange work, but it will 
tend to promote a more careful and thought- 
ful reading of such papers as the FARMER. 

* * 


Some Granges, on the 
other hand, are inclined 
to neglect the larger 
topics of interest to farmers. Such a topic 
is suggested by National Lecturer Messer 
as a general topic for June. Along the 
same line: we have secured a trenchant 
article from Bro. W. E. Wright, chairman 
of the executive committee of the State 
Grange. This question of the farm as a 


General Topic 
for June. 
i 


ness man, is the fundamental question 
farmers have to face. We cannot discuss 
it too much, nor expend too much intelli- 
gence in its study. The farm to-day is not, 
in the main, a paying business enterprise. 
Now is this condition a temporary one, or 
is the general business revival, which is 
sure to come, going to leave the farmer 
still stranded? Again, are any of the up- 
satisfactory business conditions of the farm 
due to the faults of the farmers themselves? 
If so, how can these faults be cured? We 
have asked questions enough to last a 
Grange for discussion a year, and we can- 
not answer our own questions. They must 
be answered by the intclligence of the best 
minds in the farming communities. They 
must be discussed and answered in the 
Granges and Farmers’ Clubs. 


* * 
* 


The Ohio Farm- 
er of recent date 
discusses editori- 
ally this question so forcibly that we quote 
from it at some length. We agree precise- 
ly with the position. It is a question of 
whether the farmer is to ‘“‘keep up with the 
procession.” If he is to do so, his children 
must be better educated than he was. 
Why? Because the city children are in 
the mass far better educated than their 
fathers were. No other argument is need- 
ed. The farm boy and girl must be edu- 
cated or drop behind. 

Those who wish to become lawyers, 
preachers, teachers, editors, authors, doc- 
tors, dentists, professional or expert 
chemists, botanists, engineers, or scientific 
or literary experts in any line, and tu have 
any show of rising above the dead level of 
mediocrity, must not only be bright natur- 
ally but have the equivalent of a college or 
professional education or both, taking from 
three to ten years expensive study under 
trained teachers with costly apparatus and 
equipment. Even if they wish to be type- 
writers, stenographers, bookkeepers, bank 
clerks, travelling salesmen, etc., they need 
the equivalent of a good high school educa- 
tion supplemented by-a year or more in a 

00d commercial college. If they wish to 
be realiy skilled mechanics the prepara- 
tion is almost as difficult and costly. If 
they wish to be mere day laborers at a 
dollar a day, mere ‘‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water,” then a common school 
education, a knowledge of ‘the three rs,” 
will suffice. 

Is the case different with a farmer’s boy 
who wishes to be a farmer? He can bea 
day laboring, routine, ‘‘do-as-dad-did” 
farmer with little or no “book larnin’;” 
but if he wishes to rank intellectually, 
socially, and even financially, with the 
best trained men in other callings, then he 
must do as they do—get such education as 
shall best fit him for his calling. 

This brings us to the second question: 
What is practically best for those of limit- 
ed means? In brief we say: Use earnest- 
ly all home-school advantages, through 
some village high school if cers prac- 
tice until you have a rapid, regular and 
legible hand-writing, study somewhere uno- 
til you understand simple bookkeeping 
and ordinary business forms, and then if 
possible take two years or more in your 
state agricultural college. 

a 


Shall Farmers Educate 
their Children? 


* 

We venture to incur the 
displeasure of the wool edi- 
tor of the paper by ‘“‘shear- 
ing’ again, this time from an editorial in a 
recent number of the Michigan Fruit Grow- 
er published at Grand Rapids. 

In Michigan, particularly in the southern 
tier of counties, we must face the fact that 
because of the decadence of the country 
school, most children get their education in 
the towns and cities. This, in a great 
many instances, takes the children away 
from their homes, ofien putting them in 
blocks and boarding-bouses,away from the 
immediate contro] of parents. They are 
then in an atmosphere that is not in 
apmpetng with rural life, and the result is 
that a majority of the brighter boys and 
girls become imbued with the idea that 
town life is far more promising than a 
career upon the farm or ion any rural occu- 
ation. Theideais not only unfortunate, 
ut itis untruthful. To a large majority 
of those children, if rural life couid be 
made attractive to them, a career of great- 
er usefulness would be presented, with 
larger promises of satisfaction and success 
than in anything they would be liable to 
do in connection with city or village life. 

If we wish to popularize rural! life, we 
must give the impress when the moulding 
influence will have the largest effect with 
the children, and, with this object in view, 
it is of the greatest importance that the 
reading matter which is furnished them 
should deal with questions of practical im- 
portance in connection with rural life. 


GRANGE NEWS. 


More Along 
the Same Line. 








PLEASANTON GRANGE No. 557.—We had 
a pleasant meeting last Saturday night. 
Nearly all the new members were present 
and most of them went to work with a will. 
The program was not as long as usual. 
“The best rotation of crops,” was ably 
answered by Bro. W. Warren. ‘“Whattime 
to plant field beans,” was answered by Bro. 
Ingersoll. The sixth of June he thought 
early enough to plant. “How near the 





business venture, and the farmer as a busi- 


house should peas planted to keep the 


hens from scratching them up?” Sister In- 
gersoll: Plantin the back lot or shut up 
the hens.—cor. 

MANISTEE Co. 


GRATTAN GRANGE No. 170 on May 6 had 
the pleasure of a visit from Greenville 
Grange, to the number 45, this being the 
largest company we ever entertained from 
one Grange. 

On May 13 we again met in regular ses- 
sion and balloted tor nine candidates. We 
meetin one week to confer degrees. We 
also listened to a very interesting and hu- 
morous program prepared by the losing 
side in our contest. 

Afterwards were served ice cream, cake 
and bananas, We are all winners in this 
contest for new members.—MRS. KATE WAT- 
KINS. 

KENT Co. 


Bowne CENTER GRANGE No. 219 has not 
been dead but sleeping, and is now aroused 
to its highest pitch of enthusiasm. We 
hold our meetings regularly on Tuesday 
evenings. Although few in number, each 
one works with heart and hand. What we 
lack is more farmers’ wiyes; the men join 
but fail to bring their companions. 

At our last meeting the evening was de- 
voted to ry One of the Worthy Pa- 
tron’s had a Babcock tester and spent con- 
siderable time in testing milk. 

We devote one evening to literary work 
for the young and the next for debating farm 
topics. Therefore we keep perfect harmony 
in our Grange. 

We have taken advantage of our trade 
contract system and are more than pleased. 

We have plenty of singing and music. 

At our next meeting we confer third and 
fourth degrees on a class of three young 
people, after which ice cream and cake and 
will be served.—sEc'y. 

KENT Co. 


DeWitt GRANGE No. 459 held regular 
meeting on May 15, with full attendance. 
After a general literary program the fol- 
lowing questions were discussed: 

How best remove noxious weeds of 
last year’s growth from our meadows? 
Many believed that at least one mowing 
last season was the best plan. But when 
we take into consideration that our stock 
could remain in pasture at least two weeks 
longer and begin the winter in much better 
condition, I believed then and do now that it 
was not economy todo so. Many expected 
to mow in the early spring but too much 
rain prevented. As a last resort we find 
the geal and horse rake do very efficient 
work, 

The most profitable kind of corn to raise 
and the best preventative of cutworms. 
Nearly all favor the dent corn, some being 
— to the Hoover dent, believing it to 

e early, small cob, and a good yielder. Oc- 
casionally one favors the King Phillip on 
account of the abundance of fodder and 
ay vy 4 of shelled corn. 

As the cutworm was extremely trouble- 
some last season this was considered very 
timely. From observation many believe that 
they travel to a great extent on top of the 
ground; where a deep horse track happen- 
ed to be in line with the marker some count- 
ed as many as forty that had fallen in un- 
able to extricate themselves, and died. 
Anything that will elevate the hill above 
the level of the ground is at least a partial 
preventative. Some prefer planting with 
the hoe,others use two teeth in the marker, 
instead of one, about five inches apart,then 
planting upon the ridge thus formed. 

An invitation was extended to the G. A. 
R. and the Relief Corps to meet with us on 
May 29th in observance of Memorial Day; 
also to Delta and South Riley Granges to 
meet with us on June 12th.—J. D. 

CLINTON Co. 


CALHOUN County GRANGE held a profit- 
able meeting with Penntield Grange May 
20. A stormy morning caused a light fore- 
noon attendance; the hall was well filled in 
the afternoon. The dinner, as usual, was 
excellent. 

‘The silo, and what we gain by its use,” 
was discussed by Bros. Onyx Adams, C. 
Chidester, S. E. Woodworth and others. 
Bro. Adams gave his experience in the milk- 
ater mag business, including the cost of 

eeping his large herd of cows before and 
after beginning the use of the silo, during 
the recent trying years of drouth. He was 
fully persuaded of its great benefit to him. 
He was vigorously plied with questions 
from all sides, showing the great interest of 
his hearers. Bros. Chidester and Wood- 
worth also contributed largely to the profit 
ot the discussion. 

In the absence of those previously assign- 
ed the question ‘Should the United States 
seek to acquire either Cuba or Hawali?” 
Bros. Poorman, E. M. Brown, G. W. Mc- 
Dermid and others gave it a fresh and spicy 
consideration, with a wide range of opinion. 
Every previous extension of our territory, 
Florida, Louisiana, California, and Alaska 
has proved a national benefit. Why should 
Cuba and Hawaii prove exceptions, if peace- 
ably ard reasonably acquired? The other 
side urged the character of their popula- 
tions, so diverse from our own, and the 
difficulty of caring for and defending ter- 
ritory remote from our present domain. 

Bro. John Woodworth read a happily 
chosen humorous selection, ‘‘A Son’s Sad 
End,” leaving him in spite of all the early 
care and counsel of a godly father and 
mother—a member of the Legislature! 

Mrs. Bessie Adams worthily read as a 
“Masterpiece of Good English,” a selection 
from Bryant’s “Thanatopsis.” 

Sisters J. M. Willison, E. M. Brown, W. 
S. Simons and others gave very instructive 
experience in the ‘Raising of turkeys.” 
“The profit-sharing plan of manufacturing, 
and its workings,”’ was briefly discussed by 
Bros. Willison, Manchester,and McDermid, 

with approval of the plan as _——ae 
—— for both manufacturer an 
aborer. 





A resolution was unanimously adopted 





commending Gov. Pingree’s reccut message 
relating to equalizing taxation of railroads 
and other property, and ordered sent to the 
governor and our representatives in the 
legislature. 

Our next meeting will be devoted te “The 
Strawberry,” including an exhibition of 
fruits, a strawberry dinner, and a general 
discussion of the day’s topic.—c. c. mc- 
DERMID, Lecturer. 


GENERAL TOPIC FOR JUNE. 


CAPITAL AND CO-OPERATION IN FARMING. 
QUESTION 1. Would the investment of 
larger amounts of capital in farming enter- 
prises be of advantage to the farming 
interests of this country? 
QuESTION 2. Should co-operation in farm- 
ing be encouraged in this country? 
SUGGESTIONS. 


While the amount of capital invested in 
farming is very much larger than in any 
of the other leading industries in this 
country, it is so much more widely distrib- 
uted that it is less noticeable, and it exerts 
but comparatively little influence in the 
shaping of legislation for the country. The 
amount of capital employed in farming is 
moreth n six times greater than the amount 
invested in manufacturing, and yet it has 
sometimes been said that the manufactur- 
ing interests of this country have directed 
the policy of the government in certain 
lines of legislation. If this be true it is be- 
cause of the power of concentrated capital 
directed and controlled by a few individu- 
als. The capital invested in the mining 
interests of the country is only one-eigh- 
teenth as much as that of the farming 
interests, but itisio the hands of a very 
few individuals, whooften exert a controll- 





-ing influence in state and national affairs. 


While the most of the wealth of the nation 
has been produced from the soil, either 
directly or indirectly,yet a large proportion 
of it has left the source from whence it 
came and found its way into other indus-» 
tries or into the channels of trade and com- 
merce. There are no great aggregations of 
wealth in farming, to give it the power and 
influence of less importent, but seemingly 
more powerful industries. Attempts have 
been made to concentrate capital in farm- 
ing enterprises. Syndicates and corpora- 
tions have been formed for the = of 
utilizing larger tracts of lands for raising 
grain, and expensive breeding and stock- 
raising establishments have been created, 
but the former have always been looked 
upon with disfavor by the people,and these 
with the latter, have generally proved 
financial failures; consequently capital is 
wary of branching outin these directions. 
It may be that greataggregations of wealth 
covering great enterprises in farming can- 
not as a rule be invested in this direction 
with safety to the capital used, or to the 
well being of a people under a republican 
form of government. But in exception to 
the general rule there are at the present 
time a few successful ventures, in-different 
parts of the country, where Jarge amounts 
of capital are used in certain lines of farm- 
ing. What would be the effect upon the 
farming population and the general farm- 
ing inter>sts of the coneetT if these ven- 
tures were largely increased in strength and 
numbers? The above suggestions show that 
concentrated capital possesses great power. 
Hints are also given that there mav be an 
element of danger to farming interests if 
power is secured in this way. ‘Thequestion 
touches upon vital points in connection 
with national prosperity and the coe gage | 
of a republican form of Se 
study of Roman history would assist in the 
discussion. 

In discussing the second part of the 
question a clear distinction should be made 
between co-operation in farming and ce- 
operative farming. The former applies to 
those instances where farmers, through 
organizations of various kinds, unite their 
efforts to secure definite results in a given 
direction without interfering with.the in- 
dividual management of the farm. Farm- 
ers co-operate in buying grain or other 
commodities for the purpose of eliminating 
the middlemen, and securing the benefits 
of wholesale rates, or they co-operate in 
manufacturing or in running a creamery 
for the purpose of reducing the cost of 
making butter, and securing a uniform 
eee which may bring a larger price. 

armers also co-operate in insurance and 
in selling the products of the farm. There 
is no doubt about the value of co-opera- 
tion among farmers at the present time, 
but there may be a question as to the value 
and expediency of co-operative farming, 
which means the uniting of two or more 
farms under skillful or expert management 
for the purpose of larger operations, of 
using more and better machinery, and 
thus giving increased production at reduced 
cost, and taking advantage of buying and 
selling in larger quantities. This method 
of farming woulau possess the advantage of 
uniformity and in case of the small farmer 
the disadvantage of working alone with 
insufficient or inferior tools would be 
overcome. Poor methods and bad manage- 
ment would also be eliminated. All the 
farming operations would be conducted in 
an intelligent and scientific manner. But 
this method would involve the complete 
surrender of the independence and in- 
dividuality of the farmers comprising the 
corporation. While possessing their portion 
of the land and having a proportionate 
share in the net income, they would at all 
times be under the control of a manager to 
whom they would look for direction in all 
their work, and from whom they would se- 
cure @ proportionate share of the proceeds 
of the business. There are Some strong 

oints for both sides of the argument. 
his question is being agitated in various 
parts of the country and it would be 
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interesting and profitable to know what 
the farmers think about it.—Alpha Messer, 
in Grange Quarterly Bulletin. 





For the Michigan farmer. 
THE FARMER AS A BUSINESS MAN. 


How few of us conduct our farms on busi- 
ness principles? And how many, because of 
lack of complete success, charge our failure 
to luck or the lack of divine control of the 
elements, or lack of a sufficient circulating 
mediunm,or some other condition over which 
we have no control? Brother farmer, ask 
yourself a few questions on matters over 
which you have perfect control. 

Do you have the same pride in putting 

your farm and everything you have to sell 
from it in holiday attire as your neighbor 
the merchant or tradesman does? Do you 
see that all stock and products of your 
farm are put in the most attractive condi- 
tion osanttie and then put upon the market 
on time? Did you leave your potatoes in 
the pit because they were but ten cents per 
bushel and lose all you had invested to 
raise them, when you could have realized a 
good profit by feeding to your cows and 
breeding ewes during the months of Feb- 
ruary, March and April? Do you bore your 
neighbors and even your wife and children, 
by telling them that farming doesn’t pay, 
that prosperity has not returned? 
My brother farmer, our profession will 
never be what it ought to be until you 
cease looking on the dark side of the picture 
and wishing you were the other fellow. 
Nine chances out of ten if we were the 
other fellow and conducted his business in 
the same slipshod manner we complaining 
farmers do ours, we would have the experi- 
ence and the other fellow would have the 
pon ae A back inside of a yearand our farms 
wit 

One lack of the farmer is in not having 
the pride in his profession he ought to have. 
You have not the pride in your profession 
that your much-envied business man has. 
You ask a merchant ‘How is trade with 
you this spring?” He will say to you. 

‘fair,’ or “‘very good,’”’ with a twinkle in 
his eye as much as to say, ‘‘Come in and 
buy something; I'm dependent upon you 
fellows.”’ 

How is it with you, brother farmer? 
When your home merchant meets you with 
a smile and asks, ‘‘How is business on the 
farm with you?’ You draw a long breath 
and say, “Oh, dull; terrible slow. Sprin 
is so backward, wheat all killed out. Fe 
7 brood sows so much corn meal pigs are 
all dying with thumps; corn so cheap it 
don’t pay to draw it to market. Eggs or 
? or 8 cents per dozen and hens dying wit 
cholera at that. Butter only from 6 to 10 
cents per pound; dor’t pay the cows to 
carry the milk. I believe I will try living 
in the city. You people always seem to 
have plenty of everything and wear good 
—? and I never see you working 
much.” 

Now my brother farmer, stop and con- 
sider a moment. You do not put in as 
many hours in actual work and worry as 
that business man does. You are not wor- 
ried half as much to know where the next 
month’s rent is coming from or the interest 
on the other fellow’s capital you are using. 
Now tell the truth. Simply say you have 
become so used to looking on the dark side 
of your profession and have followed grum- 
bling so long that the disease has become 
chronic and almost incurable. 

Now there is a savior for us the same as 
for all other men. Let us turn business 
man on the farm and see how we prosper. 
When our mercantile friend asks us about 
business on the farm, tell the truth; adver- 
tise your own business; simply say. ‘* Wheat 
is not all we might wish, but bids fair to be 
85 per cent of an average crop, While corn 
and oats are cheap, hogs are bringing a 
good price and with judicious feeding we 
will make a little money this year. Mut- 
ton sheep and lambs are uncommonly high 
and have ruled so fo the past six months, 
and the outlook is good for tbe business for 
some time to come. Wool will sympathize 
with the tariff and be somewhat higher 
than last year.” The business farmer savs, 
“Cows are high and are paying well. We 
have contracts for our butter and always 
have a demand for all we can make at a 
good living profit. We keep some standard 
breed of poultry, andin the early part of 
the season eggs are in demand at good 
prices, and later the chicks are sold for 
breeding purposes at fair prices. We never 
have cholera among our fowl/s; care and 
cleanliness prevent disease. Anything we 
have to sell we put in the very best and 
most attractive condition and then sell in 
season.”’ 

How: many merchants are advertising 
certain lines of goods at or below cost 
Such goods have become old and perbaps 
out of season and *must be converted into 
money. We are sometimes obliged to do 
the same thing. No class of business makes 
@ net ’profit in all its branches. 

We are patted by the politician during 
the campaign and called the poor long- 
suffering farmer. We: are told that our 
farms do not pay one per cent on the in- 
vestment and some of our farmers are tell- 
ing the same story. Now if that is so, how 
do you live, support and educate your fami- 
ly and still have so much time for grum- 


bling. : 

‘Tere is no real good place for grumblers 
that I have ever seen, or heard of. It 
— @ man tired to think how they must 
uffer. 

Farming on business principles will pay. 
Try it one year. Work with your head 


while you work with your hands. Keep an 
exact account with your farm as you would 
in any other business. If you are not fairly 
Successful write the FARMER next spring 
and we will excuse you if you do say some 
unkind things. 
Brancy Co, 


WALLACE E. WRIGAT. 





THE HOUSE GARDEN. 





The subject is old, but the vegetables 
grown in a garden are new and fresh each 
year, and fill a ‘void’ that nothing else 
will. With the farmer, with his many 
crops to look after, and farm work to do, 
and three days out of the week rainy, a 
garden is a matter that seems out of the 
question, or at least to be deferred, and 
farmers have been heard to say that a “lot 
of garden ‘sass’ didn’t save any victuals, 
*cos with them there was just so much 


more eaten.” Be that as it may, there is 
much good health, as well as change,in the 
variety that the garden gives to our food, 
and how little it all costs! One mistake 
often made is in getting too many varieties, 
Select a few standard sorts, and plant 
liberally of these, and let the fancy gar- 
dening alone. Much labor can be saved in 
caring fora garden if the rows of the dif- 
ferent things go across the plot, and the 
whole planting is done in rows 3 feet 
apart, with no ridging up, keeping the land 
level, planting a little deep, and instead of 
hilling up so as to lift during the summer 
fully three inches of the soil allover a gar- 
den clear of the ground on a hoe—some ten 
thousand pounds, more or less—the cultiva- 
tion and weed-killing will only be the scuf- 
fling surface work.mostly done with a horse 
cultivator and the little hand wheel hoe. 

Many of our vegetables are better if left 
unhoed, the surface ground being first put 
in good tilth. When the plants get a good 
start, mulch the ground well with fine, 
clean straw, and let them look after them- 
selves the rest of the season. With peas 
much work is performed that gives no re- 
sults. Instead of bushing, mulch them 
when about six inches high with a good 
layer of straw, and let the vines fall over 
onto this, and they will do just as well and 
are quite as handy to pick. If chicken 
fence is used instead of brush, and then the 
ground well mulched to prevent weed 
growth, and the soil kept cool and moist, to 
say nothing about the saving of hoeing, a 
great gain will be madeintime. For sev- 
eral years we have raised all our tomatoes 
by the mulch plan, mulching the ground 
soon after the plants were set, and adding 
to it once during the summer, and thesame 
way with cabbage. We think the plan of 
letting the tomatoes fall over on the lay«r 
of straw, to grow. and ripen, is preferable 'o 
staking them up. Squashes. cucumbers, 











and melons grow and ripen on straw mat 
ting better than on the ground, and are so 
much cleaner. Of course other classes of 
vegetables need to be cared for differently, 
but the main part of the garden car be 
cared for by the mulching plan. You thus 
avoid no end of weeds, hoeing, and trying 
to conjure up reasons why the farmer can- 
not have a garden. 

Pieplant is best taken care of by placing 
a headless sugar barrel over the hill and 
partly covering over the top to exclude 
part of the light. A strange mixture to 
plant is radishes, beets and lettuce, all in 
the same row, and thin out as wanted for 
the table, the beets —_ for greens of 
course. Plant these in quite a wide row, 
cover lightly, and soon one will have some 
side dishes for the table. Currant bushes 
are far more easily. taken care of if the 
under branches are kept cut out, and a 
thick mulch of straw put around and under 
the bushes and close up tothe bush. We 
use the refuse from the tops ot the silos, 
and very rotten straw for this purpose, and 
find that the care of the bushes, as well as 
the ry dest is about next to nothing. 
Do not have a garden fence. Keep out the 
the hens with a shotgun, or better, have 
them in a yard, and feed them at half the 
cost one can on garden seeds.—Aurora in 
N. Y. Tribune. 





< 
THE POWER PROBLEM. 





Our modern agriculture calls for something more 
than the mere production of raw material. The 
farm is more nearly a manufacturing plant to-day, 
than it has been at any timein the history of our 
country. This plan has greatiy increased the earn- 


home manufacture requires the use of a power of 
one kind or another, and it is not always easy for 
a farmer to make a satisfactory selection. All 
things considered it seems to us that the modern 
tread pope of appropriate size for the labor re- 
quired of it, offers as many advantages as any cther, 
Among their advantages may be named the follow- 
ing: hey furnish more power than can be gotten 
froma horse in any other way; unlike engines of any 
kind they are free from any danger of firing build- 
ings, interfere in no way with your insurance 
policy, aud do not increase your rate of insurance; 
unlike the ordinary hors? powers both man and 
beast work indoors, a great advantage in bad 
weather. They require no expert handling as do 
engines, and are very much cheaper. They are 
ready fer use at = time, no time required to get 
> steam, etc. They need no driver, and are 
adapted toa great variety of uses. They will separate 
cream, churn, pump water, saw wood, cut feed or 
ensilage, grind feed, run threshers, etc. A splendid 
set of tread powers are those manufactured by the 
St. Albans Foundry & Machine Co., of St. Albans, 
Vt. They make a variety of sizes from the small 
dog or sheep power used for churning, up to the 
four horse power internal double-geared power used 
for grain separators. Write them for catalogue and 
prices before purchasing a power, and mention this 
paper. 


BICYCLES GIVEN AWAY FREE! 


We are giving a strictly High Grade Wheel to per- 
sons selling Tea. Coffee, Spices. Baking Powder 
and Extracts. This is an gpPorsunity for all to earn 
an $85.00 Bicycle FREE. The goods are guaran- 
teed absolutely the best obtainable Address 

WMuAFER BROS., 
The Old Reliable Tea House, 17 Cadillac Square, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


' How to Earn 
a Bicycle. 


ust go among your friends and 
sell 100 lbs.of Baker’sTeas, S 
or Baking Powder and Earn a 
Girls’ Bicycle; or you can sell a 
total of 75 Ibs. fora = Bicycle; 
200 lbs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ High- Grade Bicy- 
cle; 50 lbs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) 
and a Chain; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; ro lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 lbs. for an 
Autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; 10 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera; 22 lbs. fora Typewriter. 
We pay the express or freight on cash orders. 
Send address for particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.19), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney -at=-Law 


Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 




















ing power of the farm, and must continue to do so 
in the fntnre ae wo sdyvinee along these lines. This 


in U. S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
sev for Lawrence Pub. 0o.. also other references. 





Smashing Separator Bubbles. 


It is very amusing to see how disparagingly ‘‘ would-be competitors’ speak and write of the value 
of Experiment Station tests of Cream Separators, when the tests show, as they do, that The Improved 
United States Separators do better and more thorough separation than any others. Before The Improved 
United States Separators came on the market, and the ‘‘ would-be competitors ’ had some records, but 
not so good nor so many as The Improved United States Separators have, they esteemed them very 


highly and advertised them with a great flourish of trumpets. 


Now that they are left behind, they strive 


to make dairymen think there is no value to Experiment Station records, but dairymen can see through 
such ‘‘bubbles”’ without sticking a pin in them. 





ee 


The Improved United States Separators are taking the lead in all dairy sections, 
the ‘‘would-be competitors” writhe so and talk about ‘‘pins,” ‘‘crowbars” and ‘‘bubbles” in lieu of records. 
If any dairyman, wishing a separator, cannot decide otherwise, let him try this ‘‘crowbar” on the 
agent of the ‘‘would-be competitor.” Ask him if he will meet The Improved United States Separator in 3 
test of one day, or one week, or a month, each separator to be run on its published rules, and the separator 
that excels on the most points shall be paid for by the agent of the other separator? Ask him to sign the 


agreement on the spot. 


[Maine Experiment Station, 


66 6é ‘ 


‘ 


eé ee ‘ 
“e ce ee 


ee ce ee 


ee “eé 


Ohio Experiment Station, 


ae eé ce 


Illinois Experiment Station, 


6é ‘ 


“e oe 





Such a proof of our willingness to meet our 


New York Experiment Station (Cornell). 
between Jan. 7 and March 18, 9 showed only - Trace 


New Hampshire Experiment Station, - 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, a 


ee ee sé 


Vermont Experiment Station, - * 


Massachusetts Experiment Station, - 


So. Carolina Experiment Station, = 


Examine the Records—some of which we give below : 


In 23 tests, 


14 showed only _—_0.03 to 0.05 
- - Feb. 2,. 0.03 

- ~ Feb. 9, 0.04 
Feb. 18, 0.01 

- Feb. 19, 0.04 

Jan. 4, 0.03 

‘ - Jan. 5, 0.02 
- Jan. 21, 0.03 

Jan. 13, 0.01 

- ~ Jan. 28, 002 

- - Jan. 29, 0.03 

- - Jan. 30, 0.04 
Feb. 10, 0.01 

: - Feb. 12, 0.03 
- - Jan. 15, 0.02 

- - Feb. 2, 0.00 

- - Feb. 15, 0.02 
14 tests under 0.05 

- - March 12, 0.01 

- - March 15, 0.005 
April 23, 0.04 

- April 24, 0.05 

_ - April 30, 0.04 


and this is what makes 


oe 


would-be competitors” .must 


convince thoughtful dairymen that the Experiment Station Records can be and are duplicated in every-day 


work in the dairies. 


Catalogs furnished free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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: For the Michigan Farmer. 
TULIPS. 








BY CHARLES BW. DOERRIS. 





Red and yellow, yellow aad red; 
Chalice of love is each dainty head; 
= you come when the winter has fled, 
: lips, sweet tulips, so yellow and red. 
| |) Yellow and red, and red and yellow; 
| Never was seen so graceful a fellow: 


? | Colors sun kissed. so rich and so mellow; 
| | Wine of the world and sun shining yellow. 





Nothing so lovely and dainty and rare; 
Naught in this world with you can compare; 
Where is the heart that’s so loyal and fair? 
Tulips, sweet tulips, how bonny your air. 


q i Tulips, sweet tulips. how bravely you swing, 
: | Though the winds grumble or sweetly they sing! 





















































































Lessons before me how humbly you bring— 
| Chilled to the heart yet how bravely you swing. 

| 

: a a. sweet tulips, how long can you stay? 

Ba Till the eyes are grown dim and the hair is grown 


; gray! 
Out of my heart you never can wy 

Till this y is crumbled and life flown away. 
Bay Cirtr, Mica. 





BACK TO A PRISONER’S CELL. 





A TRUE STORY. 





Some ten years ago, said the village 
preacher, there came to one of the thrifty, 
growing towns of Kansas a young man full 
of enterprise and energy. He soon ingrati- 
ated himself into the hearts and business 
enterprises of the little city. Older men 
' asked his advice in financial matters. 
' Many placed their money in his hands as 
confidently as they would have deposited 
' | itinabank. A sister followed him from 
their eastern home, and he tried to make a 

' place for her husband in his business. But, 

- somehow, the people did not take kindly to 
a They were not accus- 
' tomed to so much extravagance and dis- 
" play. At first they feared for their friend, 
| and then they began to fear him. 

There was springiog up between trusting 
and trusted that subtle estrangement 


_» which can only be felt at first, but divided 
_ so surely and widely at last; that suspicion 
' which has no word to express it at first, 
' but finds words for itself soon. It was 
only a little less heartiness in the grasp of 
_ the hand, less cheeriness in the ring of the 
|... voice, more stately politeness and Jess care- 
) ) less good fellowship, but the youug man 
felt it keenly. 

Creditors had sages to speak to him of 
mortgages that fell due and of other in- 
vestments they contemplated, when one 
day his brotber-in-law made a ‘‘deal” 
which called for some thousands of ready 
cash or—bankruptcy. 

**You’ll have to back me, Will,” he said, 

as Le told of his venture. 

Will Clayton was silent for several mo- 

ments before he asked, *““What with?” 

“Haven't you some in the bank?” 

' “Two huadred or so. I paid Widow 

' Wells last week.” 

. “Couldn’t-you borrow on your interest in 

* the mill?” 

*] gave that up some time ago. Couldn’t 

carry 80 much.” 

“Maybe you can afford to lose that way. 

I’ve got Lou and the children to look out 

for. But I’ve got to have $3.000 by Thurs- 

day, and your credit is better than mine. 

_ | I've no Jand I can mortgage.” 

i} “Neither have I,” was Will’s answer to 

this hint. “I sent Wilson a deed to the 

| | Wilson place yesterday. He wrote for a 
| settlement and that’s the way I answered 

' him.” Then be added, ‘Howard, I’m go- 

/-) ing tobe married next month and I want 

to straighten out my business first, so I 

know where I stand.”’ 

Then came a long talk about their busi- 

ness entanglements. When they rose to 

leave the office Howard was saying: 

“We must clear the chasm at a jump. 
It’sasurething. We'll make enough to 
. pay everything. The bank will take that 
security, and Wilson is a thousand miles 
away. Everything will be settled before 
aegeae knows anything about it.” 

nd the next day Will Clayton borrowed 
$3,000 and gave a mortgage on the Wilson 


farm. 

That night, sitting beside Katie Miller in 

the little parlor, his head between his 
hands, he told her everything, and the 
penalty should it be discovered. There 
was no penitence in the story, for he was 
not conscious of a desire to wrong anyone. 
Bat there was coming over him a terrible 
dread from which he could not escape. 
“You will never marry me now, Katie,” 
he moaned, and then came a great sob. 
And she, seeing as only a loving woman 
does see, how the crime had been done to 
save his friend from disgrace and failure, 
did what many another loving, trusting, 
short-sighted woman has done. She too 
his hands down from before his face and 
sald, “‘We will be married next Sunday 
evening after church.” Then playfully, 
“We finished my dress to-day.” Then 
more gravely, “They will trust you if they 
see that I do—and papa.” 
And he did not refuse the sacrifice. And 
the sword of Damocles—did it threaten the 
two any more that they two were wedded? 
Is trouble any harder to a loving wife than 
to a loving maiden? 

How quickly events hurry by when a 
crisis is at hand! The close of another 


? 


rf | the new partner. 
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week found officers waiting to take Will 
Clayton to jail. 

“Good-by, Katie. agi | and ten will be 
forty, maybe forty-five. It is too o!d to 
begin again. They will take everything. 
Go back home and be Kadie Miller.” 

She answered firmly, ‘‘Will, I cannot; my 
name is Katie Clayton.” 

Will Clayton had disappeared. The 
villagers wondered a few days later that 
the jailer had — go soundly and that the 
jail’s one inmate had escaped so daringly. 
* ~ * * * * ” 7 


Just before coming to this city, a meet- 
ing of considerable interest was held in 
Phenix, Ariz. Among the number of cow- 
boys and miners spending the winter in the 
place who were attracted to our tent by the 
street meetings was one to whom we were 
strangely attracted from the first. We 
found that he had lately come from the 
mines and was sleeping in his covered 
wagon, partly cooking his own meals and 
partly boarding with a brother-in-law who 
was living ina temporary style in Phenix. 
He had all the rough, reckless ways of the 
class with which he ty yet there was 
about him something which seemed to indi- 
cate him a novice among them. 

After all, I was not so much surprised at 
that. They say that every man in Arizona 
has a history, and it is not uncommon for a 
cowboy to Uren his acquaintance with 
the classics. But there was a restless 
indecision in this man that did not accord 
with the bravado about him. 

We watched him through the different 
services, said the village preacher, and as 
we preached of leve and mercy and forgive- 
ness to sinners we saw hardness melt into 
despair, and despair into grief, and grief 
into penitence. hen one night he came to 
the altar of prayer, avd when peace came 
into his face, the whole expression and 
manner of the man waschanged. This was 
early in the week, and during the week he 
spoke frequently of saving grace and agreat 
joy and hope of usefulness. 

On Friday our superintendent, the Rev. 
Mr. E., spoke to him of organizing a church 
on the following Sunday, and added, ‘“‘We 
should be glad to have you give your name 
to the church.” 

“My name!” Unconsc'ously he braced 

himself as for a wave shock; for conscience 
is like the tide. 
During the three years of roving life he 
had become so accustomed to the name he 
had assumed that it seemed as though it 
were hisown. He had tried to banish his 
own name with its associations as he would 
an evil dream, and as far as possible had 
created for himself a new identity. So ac- 
customed had he become to deception that 
he had well-nigh deceived himself. lt was 
Bill Simmons and not Will ey de who 
bad repented; Bill Simmons who had deter- 
mined to lead a lawful, upright life. But 
at the words “your name,” ill Clayton 
and his conscience had been aroused once 
more; and what had been peace to the 
miner of the gold ledges, became a sword- 
thrust to the fleeing criminal. 

He hurried to the = place in "11 the 
world that he could call his own, the old 
covered wagon with his horses tethered 
near; and as he went he kept asking over 
and over, “What’s in aname? What’sina 
name?” 

As he crept into bis wagon and closed its 
curtains around him, he thought ofa prison 
cell and shuddered. What course should he 


went by if he harmed no one and tried to 
do right? Todoright, yes, but how could 
he while he was wrong! How much better 
wasitifthe eddies and bends ofa river 
swept toward the morning ifits main course 
was toward the night? How can a man be 
true when his very name is an untruth? 
To tell his name—he knew what that 
meant, and his wild homeless life wassweet 
compared to the thought of a prisoner’s 
life. Any place in all the world was sweet 
so it but gave him liberty, so it but deliver- 
ed him from a convict’s infamy, that blight 
upon a man’s life that like a tombstone is 
never lifted. Even death was better than 
that—and hedrew out the revolver that 
had been ready so long. 
=:“I am coward enough for that,” he told 
himself, and then came that cry as old as 
= — of Distress, “Oh, why was I 
orn?”’ 
A tempest of horror seemed to toss his 
soul. Butclearer and brighter shone the 
star of right. Hesaw it and knew it was 
his only guide. But why did it lead to a 
felon’s celi? If he should reveal his name 
and go back to meet his sentence, would it 
not bring disgrace upon these ministers who 
had so befriended him? How could he 
bear to hear it all again? Why need 
Katie hear it all again? Katie, divorced 
though he knew she was, married again for 
aught he knew, why should he tear open 
the sore in Katie’s heart? 

And the more he tried to decide, the 
further he was from decision. It seemed 
easier to place the responsibility upon 
someone else, so he went to one of the 
ministers and told him all. The only 
answer was, ‘‘No one on earth can deter- 
mine for you. The Lord will help you to 
do right.” 

The word was like a benediction. ‘The 
struggle was soon over, life was to him 
henceforth more terrible than death, but 
he had courage to face it. 

On Sunday morning he joined the church 
under his true name, and then confessed 
publicly his identity, his crime, and the 
mental struggle through which he had 


passed. 

“T sold my team yesterday,’ he added. 
“The money will pay my way back to the 
cellin Kansas. "Tis hard, boys,’”’ he shud- 
dered, “‘but it is right; ’tis the only way to 
start right.” 

That wasa strange scene that morning 
in the tent, and stranger still the next 
morning when we bade him “God speed” to 





a felon’s cell. 
* * * 


* * * * * 


take? Whatdid it matter what name he }. 


weré the names attached; those of mer- 
chants, ministers, and miners, policemen, 


ly mingled. It was a spontaneous expres- 
sion of the admiration of all classes for the 
moral courage of a man who could go free 
and yet voluntarily gave himself up to the 
authorities for the sake of right. 


* * * * * 


“T had one letter from him several weeks 
agzo,”’ said the village preacher, “written in 
the very cell of the jail from which he had 
escaped.”’ 

I received another letter from him a few 
days ago. And our reverend guest began 
to read to us the letter which told how, 
when the day for trial came, public opinion 
had been so disarmed by his return that no 
one appeared against him, and he was 
again a free man; how surprised and grati- 
fied he was at the petition in Phenix; how 
he and Kate had been married again a few 
days before, and were now living on a free 
claim, to obtain which had been her object 
in seeking adivorce. And through it all 
was a tone of praise and thanksgiving, 
and ab te surprise that right could seem 
to lead to danger and suffering, while it yet 
led to so great peace and joy.—The Voice. 


* 





WOMEN RULERS OF HISTORY. 
Queen Victoria’s birthday on Monday 
last, May 24th, and the anniversary of her 
coronation which will occur June 20th, 
have naturally brough. up all sorts of rem- 
iniscences and contrasts, and when she is 
placed beside other women rulers of the 


modern world she stands out as a very 
unique personality in several ways. In the 
first place she is 87 years old, and among all 
the women sovereigns who have preceded 
her none have passed the sixties except the 
great Catherine di Medici, who was just 70 
when she died. The two beautiful and ill- 
fated Maries (the Queen of Scots and Marie 
Antoinette) died when they were 41 and 44; 
Anne of England was 50 when her reign 
closed, and Mary was only 42, while 
Elizabeth, the sturdy Tudor who ruled 45 
years, was jnst 79 when she ended her 
restless life. Queen Victoria has been the 
only woman sovereign in the world during 
this so-called woman’s era, and therein she 
has had a very different experience from 
that of the Good Queen Bess, whose every 
move was closely watched by the Medicean 
Queen Mother of France, and whose early 
oo were often foiled by the ambitious 
ary Stuart. In theeighteenth century 
when events were pushiag the tragedies o 
the French Revolution to their climax, 
Russia was governed by two women—the 
weak and wicked Elizabeth and then the 
great Catherine—while at the same time 
Maria Theresa was Empress of Austria. 
It has chanced that England alone has had 
a queen for the past sixty years; and in the 
placid movements of political events she 
has had little to disturb her peace of mind. 
Catberine of Russia bad an empire to organ- 
ize; Catherine di Medici faced the terrors 
of civil and religious war; Anne was Qneen 
during the War of Spanish Succession, and 
Elizabeth had to settle by arms and by leg- 
islation a whole sea of troubles. 
Personally, the aged Queen of to-day has 
eclipsed all the others in the sterling worth 
of her character,since Russia’s two Cather- 
ines were great rather than good, and Eliza- 
beth, Anne, Catherine of France and Mary 
Stuart must always be talked about 
apologetically wher the question of pure 
womanliness is eppeemen, Perhaps the 
one queen whose character Victoria’s most 
resembles was Maria Thersea. The Aus- 
trian mpeees was a a good mother to 
many children, her record of personal in- 
tegrity was stainless and her career as 8 
sovereign was above reproach; but she died 
when only 63 and reigned not quite forty 
years. The coming jubilee is a unique 
evént then from every point of view, and, 
perbaps, the best compliment that can be 
psid to the woman’s century by posterity 
will be to tell how a good woman sat in 
uietude and peace upen the most powerful 
throne of the time and ~ is honored even 
more asa wifeani - - «&N She was as 
&@ mere ruler. 





HOW A FARMER MADE MONEY OUT 
OF WASPS. 





Along the banks of the Cape Fear River 
in North Carolina are lowlaads behind 
which lies a higher level or bench. The 
lowlands are subject to more or less fre- 
quent overflow by freshets, which are de- 
structive to crops planted thereon. A 
number of years ago a farmer resident 
in the vicinity made a way! comfortable 
sum of money by insuring his neighbors’ 
crops against these freshets. His unvary- 
ing success as an insurer was for many 
years & profound mystery to the people of 
the region. The years when he declined 
to insure were invariably years of de- 
structive overflow. The years when he 
was willing to insure were equally certain 
to be seasons of exemption from disaster. 

In| the earlier days of England this 
man’s reading of the future would have 


_ — 
He was well-on his way when a petition 
for his pardon was circulated; and many 


saloon-keepers and cowboys being curious- 
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brought him some unpleasant experience 
as a dabbler if not adept in black art. 
In the middle ages of Europe he would 
probably have been revered as a prophet 
and saint. Yet his information came 
from no occult source. Observation had 
shown him that a certain species of wasp, 
which built {ts home on the lowlands 
built some years on the lowlands an 
other years upon the higher level. Ex- 
oe peg —— him that when the wasps 
uilt on the lowlands there were no freak 
ets and when they built on the higher 
ground the lower would some time durin 
the season be submerged. The man ha 
simply noted an instance of that little 
understood prescience manifested by cer- 
tain insects and animals, better knowl- 
edge of which might even be of service 
to our national weather bureau. It was 
only a his death that he revealed his 
secret. 





t-te 


VARIETIES. 


A Snort Cot.—‘‘Mr. Priggs is a very or- 
dinary sort of man,’’ remarked the candid 
observer. 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Senator Sorghum. 

“While Mr. Diggs is exceptionally brainy,” 

“T believe so.” 

‘And yet Priggs has succeeded and Diggs 
has failed. How do you account for it?’ 

“Easily enough,” replied Senator Sor- 
ghum. ‘Diggs putin his time trying to learn 
more than other people, while Priggs de- 
voted himself to convincing ‘them that he 
already knew it.”—Washington Star. 


* * 





THE incorruptibility of General Francis 
Walker, late president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was above all 
suspicion. A characteristic anecdote is told 
of him in the Review of Reviews. 

At onetime, when General Walker held 
a Government position, a place shared in a 
measure by another, he was approached 
with the suggestion that, since the whole 
department was une?r their control, by 
working in harmony t..ey could have what- 
ever they desired. ; 

“T have no desires,”’ said General Walker. 

“But, General,” said his coadjutor, ‘‘do 
you not see that we can push forward our 








friends and relatives into good places?” 
“T have no friends,” was the reply. 
+ * 


AN INTERESTING CONVERSATION.—Sir A. 
Sullivan went to see Rubinstein at his hotel 
in London. The Russian composer asked 
him to step out on the balcony and smokea 
a cigarette. 

They sat down, twisted their cigarettes, 
and puffed the blue clouds into the air. 
tal a long pause Sir A. Sullivan observ- 
ed: 

“You are a great admirer of Beethoven, I 
presume?” 

‘Yes,’ said Rubinstein. 

‘And Wagner?” 

“No,” was the eo 

Not another word was spoken. The 
rocked themselves in their chairs an 
smoked away. After a very long time Sul- 
livan sald: 

“IT think it is time for me to be going.” 

“Don’t say so,” said Rubinstein. “Stay 
a bit longer. 1t is so nice to talk to you.” 

Sullivan stayed, and went on rocking 
himself into the small hours of the morning, 
when he got up and sald: 

**T must be off now; I think we-havechat- 
ted long enough.” 

Rubinstein drew out his watch. 

**Half-past two,” he said. “Strangehow 
quick time flies in pleasant company!”’— 
Answers. 
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We have acomplete Dairy and Farm Creamery 
in constant operation on the Experiment Farm at 
Climax, Mich. This is personally conducted by J. 
H. Brown. All dairy correspondence should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 


THE EDITOR'S DAIRY NOTES. 











DO POTATOES CAUSE BITTER CREAM? 
Does feeding milch cows potatoes make 


the cream bitter? J. H. E. 
Livineston Co., Mich. 


A moderate amount of potatoes, fed in 
connection with the regular grain ration, 
should not. But we should dislike to feed 
heavily of potatoes, for the above and 
various other reasons, mentioned in previ- 
ous issues. 

A “POSER.” 


In a recent issue of the FARMER you re- 
iterate your objection to dehorning a val- 
uable service buil, upon the ground of its 
affecting in some way his prepotency as a 


sire. 

While I would not for a moment think of 
disputing the opinion of so eminent au- 
thority, { simply mention that, for thirty 
years, my father before me, the son follow- 
ing in his father’s a made 
a practice of docking the lambs, both male 
and female. How long, Mr. Brown, in 
your opinion, must we continue this custom 
before our lambs shall be born tailless? 

St. JoserH Co., Mich, COMFORT A.TYLER. 


[We fear friend Tyler is trying to “pull 
some wool”’ over the dairy business. The 
Romans practiced docking the tails, and 
castrating the males, of their sheep at the 
earliest period of which we haveany record. 

Nevertheless, and fortunately too, lambs 
still produce tails, and the uncastrated 
males continue to help multiply and re- 
plenish their kind, in spite of the tariff and 
other ordinary hindrances, and we hope 
the good work will go on for a few thousand 
years longer. 

But it is different with the dairy bull. 
We have no visible, or possibly tangible, 
means to prove the belief within us, but it 
exists. 

Have you not noticed many times that 
the very best cows in a dairy herd are those 
that are extremely sensitive, or of a high 
nervous temperament? Also that many of 
the sires of the most noted dairy cows have 
been even more so? 

The best bulls we ever saw were the most 
vicious, so to speak. They were not only 
highly strung,but strung things quite high- 
ly sometimes, if given half an opportunity. 
A bull of such a temperament stamps upon 
his offspring the impress of his own good 
qualities in breeding for milk and butter 
fat. 

We believe any mutilation, such as de- 
horning, often seriously affects the natural 
temperament of the bull, and makes him 
more docile, apparently breaking down the 
high-strung nervous temperament, and also 
affects his offspring. 

The best cow we have is a grade Jersey. 
She is very nervou;,afraid of strangers,and 
starts at every unusual noise while in the 
stable or field. She inherits this temper- 
ament from her sire, and yet she is one of 
the best cows to handle we have yet bought 
or raised on the farm. 

We often notice that this class of cows 
make the most buttar, other conditions be- 
ing equal, and that the sires of such cows 
are usually of the ‘“‘ugly’’ class. 

We donot favor dehorning a valuable 
service bull, though it may be difficult for 
us to prove that it injures his prepotency. 
We now bave one of the finest young Guern- 

_ Sey bulls we ever saw. His hair is like 
silk, and his little horns give him a ‘‘finish- 

> ed” appearance. Some say, “take off his 
horns, or he may finish you some day.” 
But our reply is that this is a thoroughbred 
registered bull, out of one of the best 
Guernsey herds and families in the country. 
. He is the result of careful breeding along 
certain lines for many years, to produce a 
valuable progeny of a strictly dairy type. 
The bulls have all retained their horns dur- 
ing their natural lives, so far as we know, 
and the cows for several generations have 
been exceptional butter makers. And for 
these reasons, and other ‘“‘notions,”’ we pre- 
fer to retain the horns in their entirety,and 
accept the consequences. A good rule, 
however, for both ourselves and the bull, is 
to always “look out for No. 1.” 





Grand Ledge Sunday Excursion May 30. 

Delightful places for an afternoon’s visit. 
Tell your friends about its beauties (of 
yy ee get them to } with you on the 
D.G. R. & W. (D. L. N.) train which 
will leave Detroit at 8:30 a. M. on above date. 
Six and one-half hours at Grand Ledge and 
the 7 Islands resort. Costs $1 for a ticket. 


A MILKIJHEATER. 





The accompanying illustration is some- 
thing new as a heating device in creamery 
work. Its use is to displace the tempering 
vat so commonly in use in most creameries, 
and which takes much valuable time to 
clean, aside from the often continuous roar- 
ing noise made from the steam entering the 
water inside. 





S-~ Sepevator 

P. Fumb 0- Ovevslow 
SP~ Steam pipe. F- Faucec 

H- Heater, M P.- Mille Pipe 
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Some objections have bean raised to using 
live steam in milk for heating it prepara- 
tory for the separator,especially in extreme 
cold weather, claiming that the excessive 
expansion causes the butter globules to be- 
come so suddenly heated as to produce a 
foreign taste in the churned butter. 

Sometimes the water used in boiler may 
not be good and harm may come from that 
source, but the same steam used about the 
creamery for cleansing purposes would do 
harm also, hence it is important that noth- 
ing but pure water be used about either 
boiler or the building. Incase the weather 
is cold, and to avoid putting too much 
steam direct into the mi k, it is important 
then to heat the water under the receiving 
vats to atleast half the necessary tempera- 
ture for separating. 

I know quite a number ofcreameries that 
have put this simple device in during the 
past summer and find that it not only les- 
sens labor, but that by its use a better and 
more even temperature can be obtained 
than by the use of the tempering vat, and 
the cleaning of it does not require one-fifth 
of the time that the usual vats require. 
The cleansing is done by pumping warm 
water through the pipes and then steam- 
ing them thoroughly for about three 
minutes. 

The illustration is simple and almost ex- 
plains itself. M P represents the milk 
pipe or hose extending from the milk vat 
to P, pump, which raises the milk into 
the pipe joined onto the pump. The milk 
naturally flows down to the point H, where 
a half-inch pipe,S P, is inserted into a T 
large enough to take in inch galvanized 
iron pipe, the end being plugged up tight 
and a number of small boles drilled inon 
side for the escape of steam in small jets. 
The 4g-inch pipe joins on the %-inch by a 
reducer just below a globe vaive which 
regulates the volume of steam. 

The pipes O O are to allow overflow 
when the stopcock at F is partially closed 
up, with the poiat Oover milk vat. The 
valve at base of pump also regulates the 
flow of milk into separator (S). In case 
the milk vat is at an elevation above sepa- 
rator it is only necessary to extend the 
pipe from point H directly into vat, and 
the only thing necessary would be a globe 
valve next to vat, with the steam jet and 
— 

ot long since while at Sandusky insti- 
tute and discussing the creamery subject, I 
mentioned this labor-saving device and a 
young man from _ Huron, O., made special 
inquiry about it. Inless than a week he had 
one in their creamery and writes that it is 
simply ‘out of sight’? in every respect, and 
wishes to thank me for putting him onto 
the idea. I know of five creameries that 
are using the device and they are making 
butter that grades first-class everywhere 
and at all times. and for such reasons do 
not hesitate to recommend its use under 


the conditions noted in this article. 
JEFFERSON Co., O. GEO. E. SCOTT. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
MILK FEVER IN COWS. 








T saw in the FARMER an article entitled 
“Milk Fever.’? When I was a boy I worked 
for a man at Sidney Plains, N. Y., who 


kept a large dairy. 

I worked for him six years, and during 
that time he lost two good cows with milk 
fever. He said the cause was drinking too 
much cold water right after dropping their 
calves. He always tried to manage to keep 
his cows away from cold water when they 
came in, if possible, and gave them warm 
drink for at least twenty-four hours after- 

ards. 

“The two cows that died went to a spring 
of cold water and drank all they could, and 
they only lived a short time. It 
seemed to paralyze them. That was his 
belief and I have known of several dying 
from the same thing since. 

I will mention two different cases. One 





was a friend of mine who had bought two 





No charge for bicycles or baby cabs. 
GEO. DEHAVEN, G. P. A. 





Durhams, very nice ones, that he paid 


seventy dollars apiece for. A month or so 
after that he told me that one of his cows 
had just comein. I saw she was in a field 
near the road, where there was a large 
pond of water. I asked him if he wasn’t 
afraid she would drink too much water. 
He asked me if it woulddoany harm. I 
told him that I had known of several dying 
from drinking too much after calving. He 
said he had never heard of such a thing 
before, and that he would get her right out 
of there, and he did. But she had drank 
all she wanted, and the next time I saw 
him he said that cow died, and said it 
would teach him something that he would 
never forget. 

Another neighbor had one that was 
sick, aud he called my father-in-law to see 
her. He used to doctor cattle a good deal, 
and as soon as he looked at her he said she 
had milk fever and had drank too much 
cold water. The owner said she had not 
bad any water, for there was not any in 
the field. She had had water, and ther 
tracked her up and found where a tree had 
tipped over by the roots. The hole was 
full of water, and there were her tracks 
where she had been and drank all she 
wanted. He was told that his cow would 
die, and she did. 

I will tell you how I manage my cows, 
and I never have any trouble at all. Fora 
few days before it is time for them to calve 
I feed sparingly on meal. I feed corn and 
oats (ground) and wheat bran, each one- 
third, mixed, two or three quarts once a 
day, and potatoes or turnips once a 
day. When the time comes for a cow to 
drop her calf I keep her shut up, and after 
she calves I fix her up a warm mess of 
wheat bran alone, and put in a good, large 
handful of fine salt to help allay any in- 
flammation. 

Then I try to milk her before the calf gets 
any, so she usually gives it all down. After 
an hour or so I give her a pail of warm 
water, and I give her water in this way for 
about thirty-six hours. Along towards 
last I just take the chill off and the last 
thing before turning her out I give her a 
pail of cold water. Byso — I have never 
had any trouble, and if my farmer friends 
will practice this I don’t believe they wiil 
ever lose acow. Try it and see. 

If your cows fail to do well after they 
calve, or if the after-birth fails to come 
away, which is often the case, don’t go for 
a cow doctor, but give your cow a good shot- 

un charge of — in a bran mash, and 

er trouble will soon be over. 

This is my first attempt at writing for a 
paper, but if this saves somebody’s cow I 


shall be satisfied. N. B. 
WasHTENAW Co., Mich. 
[Hope to hear from you again. So-called 


milk fever is an ordinary occurrence in some 
herds, while in other herds it very seldom 
occurs. 

We have expected a case ever since we 
commenced keeping cows, but have not had 
one in ten or more years. As friend N. B. 
says,it depends much upon good judgment 
and care in preventing an attack. And 
when cow keepers learn to treat a cow, 
about to calve, just as the human mother 
is treated, or should be, milk fever will be 
almost unknown. 

Our plan is to feed lightly of bran, oats, 
and very little corn for weeks before calv- 
ing. Keep the bowels loose, and when the 
calf is dropped seethat no draft of air 
strikes the cow fora day or two. ‘his in cool 
or cold weather. We follow friend N. B.’s 
plan in watering.—Eb.] 


TESTING A HERD FOR TUBERCU- 
LOSIS. 


The tuberculin test for tuberculosis is 
rapidly gaining favor. It{is recognized by 
Dr. Salmon, of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, as a reliable test; indeed, the tu- 
berculin is prepared under his direction and 
sent out free to all applicants who will use 
it according to directions, keep careful rec- 
ords and report. 

Irecently assisted in testing a herd of 
thirty-two. This disease in cattle is iden- 
tical with consumption in the human fami- 
ly and is transmissible from man to cattle 
and vice versa. The test is based upon the 
knowledge that the disease is produced by 
a bacterium, or more exactly, by millions of 
them and the theory that they produce dis- 
ease by developing a poisonous substance in 
the system. 

Tuberculin is simply a beef broth solution 
of this bacterial toxine, got by growing the 
bacilli in beef broth and straining out the 
bacilli through a porcelain dish. It was 
found that the introduction of a small 
amount of this into the circulation of a tu- 
berculous cow induced fever. A rise of 
two degrees is considered indicative of the 
disease. It is not infallible, but reasonably 
sure. Full directions are sent with the 
fluid. The implements needed are a hypo- 
dermic syringe and a thermometer for each 
ten cows with an extra one or two to re- 
place broken ones. The firstday one man 
to each 20 cows and one to keep the record, 
are required. The second day it will require 
a man to each ten cows to take tempera- 
tures. It requires accuracy,but no especial 
skill. Temperatures have to be taken from 
six in the morning until twelve in the even- 
ing, each day. Only tested thermometers 
should be used. Great care is needed to 
have the mercury well shaken down after 
each reading. 

In the herd referred to three reacted 
enough to condemn them, although there 
was no outward sign of the disease what- 
ever. One, a pure bred Shorthorn ef mid- 
dle age, gave an average temperature from 
seven readings of 101 degrees before the 
injection, the highest being 101 degrees. 
After the injection an average from 15 read- 








ings of 103.33 with a maximum of 105.4. The 
second was a grade Shorthorn in good flesh. 
The first one weighed over 1,500 lbs. The 
second with the same number of readings 
gave, before ee, au average temper- 
ature of 101.8,afterward an average of 104.1, 
with a maximum of 105.4. The third wasa 
pure Shorthorn heifer 18 months old. She 
gave an average the first day of 101.4; after 
the injection, an average of 107.2. This was 
an exceptional case, as itis very rare that 
cattle under two yearsof age show any 
lesions of the disease. 

All these animals were killed. To the 
unsuspecting,nothing was apparent;indeed 
the man who did the work, although an ex- 
perienced butcher, pronounced them per- 
— sound. But when the lymphatic 
glands were sought out and opened the 
evidences of the disease were apparent be- 
yond any doubt. 

Doubtless someone will ask whether there 
is not danger of inducing the disease in 
healthy cows by injecting the same poison 
that causes the disease. It certainly is 
quite a natural question to ask. There is 
not the least danger, however, as the germ 
is not introduced, and the smal! amount of 
the poison, only 30drops, can do no harm; 
indeed, there are facts upon which to base 
belief that repeated injections of increasing 
amounts will produce immunity from the 
disease. 

Ithope the ~~ is near at hand when 
every cow in the State will be tested, not 
only once, but repeated often enough to 
make sure that no 7 infected cows are 
retained in the dairy. It will be as much 
to the financial advantage of the owners 
as for the safety of those who use the milk. 
Farmers ought not to look upon the test 
as a hardship imposed upon them; indeed, 
they ought to look upon it as a great ad- 
vantage, for who should want to retain a 
tuberculous cow, a constant source of in- 
fection for all the herd, not to mention his 
family? There is no more deadly disease 
than tuberculosis. The reason we do not 
fear it more is because it is so slow in 
developing. itis one of the diseases about 
which people need more education. 

H. P. MILLER. 

[Many farmers are interested in this 
matter, and know very little about the de- 
tails. The above from friend Miller will 
interest our dairy farmers especially, as 
tuberculosis has been found to exist in 
numerous herds in this State. We shall 
have more to say about this matter in 


forthcoming issues.—EbD. ] 
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Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma and Hay-fever in the won- 
derful Kola Plant, a new botanical discov- 
ery found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
Its cures are really marvelous. Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., writes 
that it cured him of Asthma of thirty 
years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, of 
Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three years 
he had to sleep propped up in a chair in 
Hay-fever season, being unable to lie down 
night or day. The Kola plant cured him 
atonce. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, was also cured when 
he could not lie down for fear of choking, 
being always worse in Hay-fever season. 
Others of our readers give similar testi- 


mony, proving it truly a wonderful remedy. 
If you suffer from Asthma or Hay-fever we 
advise you to send your address to the Kola 
Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, 
who to prove its power will send a Large 
Case by mail free to every reader of Tur 
MICHIGAN FARMER who needs it. All the 

ask in return is that when cured yourself 
you will tell your neighbors about it. It 
—- nothing and you should surely 

ry it. 


DE LAVAL “BABY” 


CREAM : SEPARATORS. 
, 





De Laval Alpha 
‘‘Baby’’ Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 










gy 4 are —— superi- 
or to all imitations and 
infringements. Endorsed by 
all authorities. More than 
in use. Sales ten to 
one of all others combined. 
All styles and sizes--$50.- to 
$225.- Save $5.-- to $10.- 
per cow per year over any 
setting system, and $3.- to 
$5.- per cow per 
ear over any imi- 
ting separator. 


new “Baby” or 
Dai Separator 
Catalogue, No. 257, 


containing a fund 
of practical dairy- 
ing information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanpoteH & Canat Srts., 74 CorTLanoT Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Rife Hydraulic Engine 


Water oupeiied automatically for resi- 
dences,stock farms,creameries,irrigation, 
Water elevated 30 feet 
for each foot of fall with 
a fall of 2 or more feet. 
Pure water delivered, 
using impure as power. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 
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PUSH THAT TARIFF BILL. 


With more than one huadred million 
pounds of wool coming into the United 
States from abroad in April, fifty thousand 
head of cattle in March, two and a quarter 
miliion dollars’ worth of bread stuffs in the 
last ten months,eight hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dozen eggs since the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year, more than a million 
dollars’ worth of flax, hemp and other 
vegetable fibres in the month of March, 
two and a half million dollars’ worth of 
hay since the fiscal year began,eight million, 
nine hundred thousand pounds of cheese in 
the same length of time, and two billions, 
five hundred million pounds of sugar since 
the beginning of the fiscal year, it looks as 
if the country was not to receive much, if 
any, benefit from the new tariff for six or 
eight months after it becomes a law. To 
offset these heavy importations, and the 
demand they have caused for gold for ex- 
port, we haye some return in the increased 
exportations of the products of the farm 
and the better prices obtained for them. In 
the matter of barley, for instance, the 
exports for the nine months ending with 
March, 1897, amounted to $6,279,359 in 
value, against $1,940,824 in the correspond- 
ing nine months of last year. The March 
exports of wheat in 1897 realized $2,344,125 
for 2,887,854 bushels, while those of March, 
1896, only realized $2,481,916 for 3,490,913 
bushels, showing a marked advance of 
prices in a year. The March exports of 
corn realized to the farmers of this country 
more than double the March exports of that 
grain for the preceding year, the total 
value of corn exported in March, 1897,being 
$7,339.244, and for the nine months ending 
March 31, 1897, amounting to the handsome 
sum of $40,802,106, while for the correspond- 
ing nine months of the preceding year it 
was but $29,278,041. The improved condi- 
tion in regard to rye is even more interest- 
ing, the total rye exports for nine months 
being $2,455,346, against $157,801 in the cor- 
responding nine months of the preceding 
year. The total exportation of bread stuffs 
for the nine months ending with March, 
1897, brought to the farmers of the United 
States in round numbers fifty million dol- 
lars in excess of the bread stuffs exported 
in the same period of the preceding year. 

In view of the largely increased exports 
of gold, as a consequence of the increased 
imports brought in so as to escape the pay- 
ment of duties under the new tariff, it looks 
to us asif the cutting out of the retroac- 
tive clause in the bill was a great mistake. 
Had it not been dropped, the volume of 
imports would have been largely decreased, 
and what did come in would have finally 
paid back to the government any extra 
duties above the law now in force. Thus 
the revenues of the government would 
have been increased, the advantages of the 





new tariff to the producer been felt much 
sooner, and our stock of gold would not 
have been drawn upon so heavily, if at all, 
for shipment abroad. The best thing to do 
now is to push that bill through as soon as 
possible, and put an end to the present 
state of inaction as a result of the slowness 
with which Congress has moved in this 
matter. 


A GROSS PERVERSION OF THE 
TRUTH. 








Mr. S. D. N. North, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Woolen Manufactur- 
ers, assisted by Theodore Justice, a Phila- 
delphia wool dealer and a pretended friend 
of the wool-growers, have submitted to the 
Finance Committee, and published in va- 
rious journals, statements regarding the 
values of certain foreign wools, for the pur- 
pose of securing a low rate of duty, which 
are so outrageously false that we deem it a 
duty to refute them. 

These parties, when discussing the ques- 
tion of customs duties upon foreign wools, 
take refuge in long arguments regarding 
the shrinkage on certain grades, the cost of 
the scoured pound, etc., etc. Such argu- 
ments, while they may show a great amount 
of technical knowledge on their part, have 
really nothing to do with the tariff under 
the present wool and woolens schedules. 
They have,of their own volition,chosen the 
pound of unwashed wool as the unit upon 
which all duties on both wool and woolen 
goods are to be levied. They claim from 
two and a half to four times the amount of 
duty upon wools of the first-class (which 
are unwashed wools) upon their goods, as a 
compensatory rate for the duty they pay 
on wool. It is therefore entirely unneces- 
sary to discuss shrinkage or cost of scoured 
pounds, because they cut no figure what- 
ever in fixing the duty levied upon manu- 
factures of wool. Itis simply a scheme of 
the manufacturers and their lobbyists to 
befog the whole question. 

The real point, therefore, is the amount 
of duty levied upon unwashed wools. 
That once fixed the next thing is to deter- 
mine the duties which should be placed 
upon wools imported in a condition to 
enhance their value. This is provided for 
in the bill now before the Senate by plac- 
ing double duties upon wools washed on 
the sheep’s back, and treble duties upon 
scoured. Thenin class one and class two, 
all wool ‘“‘which shall be imported in any 
other than ordinary condition, or which 
has been sorted or i_creased in value by 
the rejection of any part of the original 
fleece, shall pay twiee the duty to which it 
would otherwise be subjected.” If these 
provisions were left in this shape no one 
could find fault; but in the same paragraph 
is inserted the following: ‘Provided, that 
skirted wools as imported in 1890 and prior 
thereto are hereby excepted.” 

Now, a word as to the value of these 
“skirted” fleeces. From along article in a 
wool journal signed by Theodore Justice, 
and undoubtedly prepared by him, we take 
the following extract: 7 


“This will be seen by the following 
table, quoting Port Phillip superior greasy 
fleeces unskirted at its present London 
price of 21 cents, which would cost, with 
the 8-cent duty added, 29 cents landed in 
New York, excinsive of freight and 
charges. The shrinkage of this kind of 
unskirted wool is 53 per cent, so that the 
scoured cost would be 617-10 cents, as is 
shown in the first line ot the table. In the 
next line is the same grade skirted, which 
in the London market is worth 22 cents, or 
1 cent more than unskirted. By the senate 
amendments this would be dutiable at 9 
cents, costing 31 cents landed in New York, 
exclusive of freight and charges. Skirted 
wools, other things being equal, shrink 3 
per cent less than unskirted, so that the 
scoured cost would be 62 cents, or almost 
the same as the scoured cost of the un- 
skirted, at 1 cent lower duty for the latter.’’ 

Now let us quote from the report of the 
Beston wool market of May 13, as given in 
the Wool Reporter, the organ of the man- 
ufacturers, as to shrinkage aud values: 

“A good xx Australian skirted is obtain- 
able at 2I1c., or 43 to 44c., clean; x wools are 
worth 20c., for an Ohio, and 18 to 18%c. for 
a Michigan.” 

The same journal quotes from a report of 
the London market: 

“Fine Australians have sold here on the 
basis of 43 to 45c. (scoured.—Ep. FARMER) 
for wool grading xx. Some excelleni wool 
has sold at 26c. in the grease, shrinking 45 
per cent.” 

Now take the Wool and Cotton Reporter's 
quotations for American fine washed 
fleeces, and see how they compare in value 


with Australian skirted fleeces: 
Cents, 
side 22@28 


eee e tr eeee weet anes 





eeereeeeeerere 18@18% 
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Thus we see that the choicest xx and 
above washed fleeces only sell at 1@2c 
above Australian skirted fleeces, showing 
conclusively that the ‘latter are worth near- 
ly as mech, and more than the best x fleeces 
grown in this country. Compare them 
with unwashed wools, and what do we 
find: 


AMERICAN UNWASHED. 






Ohio and Pennsylvania fine........ sess ...ee 15@I6 
Michigan and New York fine ....... .... ... 13@14 

AUSTRALIAN UNWASHED—SEIRTED. 
Combing Choice. ......ccccerceccsccccce covece 25@28 
Combing good... ces. ....008 20@24 
Crossbreds...... 24@25 
Clothing.. - 


Choiceet clothing sp keesenhubeepek 

These quotations bear out the statement 
that choice skirted Australian is selling at 
26c per |b. in the London market, and that 
it is of lighter shrinkage than the best 
washed American wools. 

Another point, Mr. Justice quotes the 
price of choice unskirted Australian at one 
cent below skirted. Not a single market 
report we have access to quotes unskirted 
Australian fleeces, and the quotation as to 
price is simply humbug, as is the quoted 
price of 22c on choice Port Phillip skirted 
when it is selling at 26c. 

In this connection we quote from a letter 
written by Joseph Walworth, of the Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass.,-to S. N. D. North, 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers,and published in their 
quarterly report of September, 1896: 


“The introduction of Australian wool 
during the last two or three years has been 
arevelation to many American manufac- 
turers. They have received the wool all 
combing—no dung, no skirts, no strings, 
no britch, no stuffings, no chaff, butonly a 
sort. All above ‘off sorts’ are packed and 
sold separately.as skirts, seedy, etc.” 


There is irrefutable evidence that these 
fleeces are “sorted,” that they are all 
combing, are equal to the best American 
washed delaine fleeces, and should there- 
fore pay the same duty as other sorted 
fleeces. He is either a very blind or a very 
ignorant man who rejects such evidence 
when the wool schedule is under considera- 
tion. 


A PRETENDED FRIEND. 








At the annual meeting of the Michigan 
Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association, held 
at Lansing in December last, the editor of 
the American Sheep Breeder putin an ap- 
pearance, and when therequirements of the 
wool-growers in the proposed new tariff 
bill were under discussion, no one took more 
advanced ground than he. He was the 
friend of the wool-grower, and he hurled 
defiance at the manufacturers and their 
agents who were trying to hoodwink Con- 
gress, and secure the admittance of skirted 
wools at the same rate of duty as unskirted. 
He had more to Say on this point than any 
other individual who spoke. Well, that 
editor appears to have forgotten the wool- 
grower when it came down to business, al- 
though still loudly proclaiming his undying 
loyalty to their interests. In his last issue 
appears an editorial defining his position on 
the tariff, from which we take the follow- 
ing extract: 


“For fifteen years the American Sheep 
Breeder has stood by the industry through 
al] its ups and downs, never faltering in its 
advocacy of a substantial wool tariff, never 
antagonizing the flock owners in whose in- 
terest it was founded, never inviting or ac- 
cepting favors from inimical interests,never 
holding a doubtful or equivocal position on 
the tariff question. e have counseled 
moderation in the demands of wool growers 
pending the present issue because it was ap- 
ance from the outset that extreme tariff 

egislation could not be had at the hands of 

the — Congress, or if secured would 
not long withstand the assaults of public 
sentiment, without which another deluge 
of free wool legislation and free wool itself 
was imminent. xi eo f we 
cannot get all we would like, let us accept 
the next best thing, and then with one ac- 
cord turn to our flocks, breed and raise bet- 
ter wool and mutton, put them in the best 
market condition and make ourselves and 
flocks worthy of a noble industry and such 
help as the powers that be are pleased to 
give us.”’ 


Not one word about that infamous skirt- 
ing clause which he so roundly denounced 
last December has appeared in his paper, 
and he allows Theodore Justice the use of 
his columns to befog the whole question 
and hookwink and mislead the wool-grow- 
ers. And then he asserts he never in- 
vited or accepted favors from the other 
side. Were you ever offered any? No one 
has aceused you, but you seem to fear they 
will. You claim to have stood by the wool- 
growers through al] their ups and downs. 
Yes, when you could not help them and had 
torely on them for business. Now when 
you could, you give up the fight, and advise 
them to accept what Is offered them, as if 








they were mendicants asking alms, rather 
than citizens demanding their rights. Your 
loud-sounding protestations of loyalty to 
the wool-growers appear to be all wind,and 
simply used to quiet your conscience and 
mislead them. 


FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE. 








Forty years ago the 13th of May the 
Michigan Agricultural College opened its 
doors to students.It was'the first institution 
of its kind in this country,aad probably the 
first with similar scope in the world. At 
that time Lansing was a village without 
railroad conneetion; the college itself was 
literally in the woods. These circum- 
stances were truly typical of the fact that 
the college itself was a pioneer in agricul- 
tural education. During these years the 
college not only has revolutionized its ma- 
terial surroundings, but it has also educat- 
ed the people to its true work; it has hewn 
its way to the respect and love of the peo- 
ple. 

While the growth of the college has 
seemed at times to be slow, the final results 
of 40 years area fruitage that is worthy 
our respect and admiration. About 700 
young men have graduated, and probably 
nearly ten times that number have been 
enrolled as students for a longer or shorter 
period. Its equipment to-day is doubtless 
the best and most complete of any institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. Letus glance 
for a moment at some of the work which 
the college has been able to accomplish. 


* * 
* 


It has, in the first place, sent out these 
thousands of students, who have scattered 
themselves all over this land. Probably 
few of them but what have been improved 
by their contact with the college. Very 
few of them but what have been able to do 
society better service because of the fact 
that they entered the college doors. The 
influence of most of these students has 
been directed toward an improved and bet - 
ter life. . 

Not only that, but the college has for 
years stood as a model for similar institu- 
tions, and its conceptions and plans have 
been copied by many states of the Union. 
Even more potential in this respect is the 
influence of the many graduates who have 
filled and are now filling professors’ chairs 
in various similar institutions. These men 
have almost invariably become strong 
workers in their respective lines, have 
brought credit upon their college, and have 
widened the sphere of its influence. 

The college, perhaps, more than any 
other institution in this country, has sent 
to the farms well trained,thoroughly equip- 
ped, educated men, most of whom have 
made a success at their business, and have 
been types of the educated and prosperous 
farmer. 

The college has helped the farmers at 
first hand, through personal correspond- 
ence, personal visits, farmers’ institutes, 


and bulletins. ‘ 


& 

And now what ofthe future? We believe 
that there is such a thing as an agricultur- 
al problem. We believe, moreover, that 
this problem is a serious one; that the fu- 
ture condition of the farmers of this coun- 
try is to be, to a considerable extent, the 
criterion of our success as a nation. Our 
thought for the agricultural college is that 
it must solve this agricultural problem. 
Thus the true function of the college is to 
educate farmers. This function must be 
kept clearly in mind, always remembering 
that education is not a process for a year 
but for a generation. To our mind the 
agricultural problem divides itself into 
three phases, or to state it in another way, 
there are three phases to the education 
which farmers are to receive. 

First, the farmer must be educated in 
business. The questions that confront the 
business-farmer of to-day are three: 1.Cheap- 
er production. 2. A diversification of produc- 
tion. 3. Wider markets, and a better dis- 
tribution of farm products. We believe it is 
the function of the agricultural college to 
take the lead in aiding the farmer to solve 
these problems. 

The second necessity of education for the 
farmer is that he be educated as a man, 
This means his social and intellectual ad- 
vancement. In this work the college has a 
distinct place to fill and an imperative duty 
to perform. 

The third line in which the farmer must be 
educated is as a citizen. He must be politic- 
ally trained, in the best sense ef the term. 
We believe that the college has work here 
also; that its function is to make sure that 
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sound political and patriotic ideas take 
possession of the farming people, in lieu of 
those that may be unsound, and which, if 
applied, would result disastrously. 

It may be observed that our idea of the 
college is a very broad one, and this is true. 
The college must touch the farmers at all 
points. Insofar as it fails to do this, it fails 
ofits mission. Insofar as the college be- 
comes a follower instead of a leader it 
misses its opportunity. The college must 
not be theoretical. It must not keep too 
far ahead of the people. Butit must be a 
leader. 

We hope that those in charge of the col- 
lege may be enabled to see clearly the true 
work and to shape its policy on the broad- 
est possible lines. The next 40 years ought 
to bring to the college,in a vastly increased 
degree, more of influence and power 
among the farming people of the State. 





THAT NORTHERN PENINSULA EX- 
PERIMENT STATION. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I noted the editorial in your issue of the 
lst of May giving your approval of a bill 
before the legislature for the establish- 
ment of an experiment station in the Upper 
Peninsula, and making an appropriation of 
$6,000 for that purpose. 

As the details of the measure were not 
published, and as Datroit papers don’t fall 
in my way these days, I venture to write 
you to make a mild protest, which, how- 
ever, with the bill before you, may bequite 
gratuitous. The idea of investigating for 
new agricultural facts in the Upper Penin- 
sula is quite debatable. As you are well 
aware, facts are stubborn things and cost- 
ly to get at. No station can be expected to 
do original work on an appropriation of but 
$6,000, the half available for buildings, the 
rest for maintenance for two years. In 
fact, one capable of doing original investi- 
gation would expect rather better than 
$1,500 a year for pay. 

It is possible that the sum of $6,000, 
placed unreservedly in the hands of the 
State Board of Agriculture, to be expended 
in such investigation and for such publica- 
tion as they deem wise, would be a good 
investment. Should any investigation be 
begun, it should be a matter of continu- 
ing policy. 

From your statement that so many men 
have taken up farming as a makeshift, be- 
cause mining don’t pay, and the lumber is 
mostly cut, it strikes me that the Upper 
Peninsula people would receive greater im- 
mediate help from instruction rather than 
experimentation. : Pago a know, to quote 
your notes in the 8th,‘‘the field pea,oats and 
rye are pre-eminently crops for a cool 
climate.”’> What they need, perhaps, is 
knowledge of up-to-date culture. Our 
friend, J. H. Brown, and other expert 
farmers, could do a world of good by going 
among the people and talking to them. 

Administrative machinery is expensive; 
pure experiment is expensive, but talk is 
cheap—not necessarily to_be despised be- 
cause of its cheapness. Why not try bulle- 
tins and talk, then experiment? A care- 
fully equipped plant for investigation costs 
@ prince’s ransom, and needs many thou- 
sands a year for regular maintenance. At 
such places new facts may be established. 
You might term the great stations govern- 
ment syndicates for research. Here in New 
York there are two stations and one 
branch; the total amount appropriated by 
the State for annual maintenance js around 
$100,000. Michigan has the $15,000 Hatch 
bill money and whatever else the State 
may appropriate. The sum is small; it has 
been wisely used, and the results are large 
when measured in terms of money. The 
honorable gentleman from Kent would have 
shown better sense by reflecting upon how 
much has been done ya the bulletins,rather 
than by stating that they had been unable 
to teach him anything. The last fact is 
probably true. HOWARD B. CANNON. 

The above comes from an active and in- 
telligent young farmer of Macomb county, 
a graduate of the Agricultural College, and 
at present connected with Cornell Univer- 
sity. With what he says as to cost of con- 
ducting an experiment station we have no 
fault to find. But as the amount asked for 
was fixed by an intelligent man from that 
section, who seems to know, or should 
know, what is required, we think his 
judgment is entitled to more credit than 
that of our correspondent, who knows 
nothing of the needs of the section, or the 
requirements of its farmers. It is quite 
true the ordinary scientific experimenter 
would want all that appropriation for him- 
self, but we submit that an active farmer 
and fruit-grower,living righton the ground 
where the station is established, paying no 
attention to scientific work, can test va- 
rieties of truits, vegetables, grains and 
forage crops as to their hardiness and de- 
Sirability, under ordinary conditions, for 
cultivators of the soil in that section. 
When ascertained, the results of each sea- 
son’s trials should be published for general 
distribution among those interested. It is 
not to be a high-toned station, with all the 
paraphernalia and scientists to operate 
the apparatus, which are deemed @ neces- 





sity by some in establishing a few plain, 
every-day facts, which may be taken as a 
guide by residents in the Upper Peninsula. 

The suggestion that talk is cheap is 
eminently true—except when you Strike a 
lawyer—but the parties sent to the Upper 
Peninsula last winter to talk, among them 
J. iH. Brown, were confronted by facts be- 
fore which their experiences in other sec- 
tions were comparatively valueless. Mr. 
Brown is therefore convinced that an ex- 
periment station would be a good thing for 
these farmers. The up-to-date culture is 
of very little benefit if it is expended on a 
crop unfitted for that climate. Bulletins 
are all right when compiled by men who 
know the facts they write about from prac- 
tical experience, but unsafe and sure to do 
more harm than good if based upon 
theories. Bulletins should come as the re- 
sults of experiments, not as the results of 
opinions or theories. 

Our correspondent seems to think experi- 
ment stations can only be useful after the 
farmers have learned what they want to 
know themselves. If this is so, then they 
should be abolished. If they cannot aid 
the pioneer in his straggles, as well as the 
residents of old settled portions of the State, 
then their usefulness is problematical. 
They are intended, we think, to aid those 
who need them most, and certainly our 
Upper Peninsula, with its peculiar climatic 


— needs and should have their 
elp. 





THE WEST MICHIGAN FRUIT 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This Association will hold its summer 
meeting in connection with the Ottawa 
Horticultural Society and Ottawa Forestry 
Association, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Hol- 
land, beginning Wednesday evening, June 
2, and continuing until Friday noon. The 
program prepared for the occasion Is as fol- 
lows: 

Wednesday evening, June 2, 7:30.—Ad- 
dress of Welcome, Hon. James DeYoung; 
Response, Judge F’. J. Russell, President of 
the West Michigan Fruit Growers’ Society; 
Greetings from the Farmers and Fruit 
Growers’ Associations of Ottawa and Al- 
jegan Counties, Luke Lugers, of Holland; 
Response, Walter Phillips, of Grand Haven. 

The following topics, interspersed with 
questions, discussions, and music, will be 
taken up and disposed ofas rapidly as 
thorough consideration will permit, closing 
Friday at noon: 

Planning and Planting a Young Orchard 
A. G. Van Hees; The Great Importance o 
Forest Reform, W. W. Rork, of Agnew; 
Discussion to be led by Hon. Chas. E. Soule, 
of Grand Haven, Prof. Latta, of Holland, 
Hon. C. W. Garfield, of Grand Rapids. 

Fungous Diseases of Plants, Prof. L. R. 
Taft, of the Agricultural College; Good 
Roads, Hon. Chas. W. McBrides, of Grand 
Haven; Discussion led by John J ackson, of 
Coopersville; The Lessons of ’°96in Peach 
Culture, W. A. Smith, of Benton Harbor; 
The Coming Varieties of Peaches, N. P. 
Husted, of Lowell; How to Grow Healthy 
Peach Trees, Alexander Hamilton, of Ban- 
gor: Marketing Fruit,Hon. D. W. Wiley, of 

ouglass; Possibilities in Plum Growing, 
Benton Uebhart, of Hart; Northern Fruits, 
Judge J. G. Ramsdell, of Traverse City; 
The Sun as a Factor in Fruit Growing, 
M. Kellogg, Three Rivers. 

Many other subjects not mentioned will 
come up through the question box. The 
exhibition of fruits and flowers as well as 
tools and gree connected with fruit 
growing, will be an especial feature of the 
meetings. 





THE State Mutual Cyclone Insurance 
Company, with headquarters at Lapeer, 
Lapeer county, has been duly authorized to 
carry on business by the State Insurance 
Department. Its officers are as follows: 
President, Ex-Gov. John T. Rich; Vice- 
President, Edgar S. White; Treasurer, C. 
G. White; Secretary, E. T. Slayton. These 
are all reputable business men. 

AT a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Michigan Council of the National 
Business League, held May 25th, 1897, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

** Resolved, that the Executive Committee 
of the Michigan Council of the National 
Business League co-operate with the coun- 
cils of other states, and request its mem- 
bers and citizens generally to remonstrate 
by means of personal letters to Senators 
and Representatives against further un- 
necessary delav by Congress in the enact- 
ment of tariff legislation. That we see 
with alarm the threatened continuance of 
delay and uncertainty, and request that 
immediate action be taken.” 

This movement of the Michigan Council 
of the League is in the right direction. 
Business is languishing in every channel, 
and the producer, the wage worker and the 
business man, are all suffering in conse- 


quence. 








No SAFER OR MORE EFFicacious REMEDY can he 
had for Coughs, or any trouble of the throat, than 
“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 


MEETS AIS APPROVAL. 


Whoever wrote that editorial—p. 386 of 
the FarMeR—‘“The other Side?” I came 
near jumping right up and starting off on 
foot to shake hands with him. That’s 
what I call virile Americanism. I wish 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States had to hear itread once a week for a 
year. * * * * 

The writer could have cited England’s 
getting other nations to help her force open 
the ports of Japan; her encouraging Den- 
mark to fight Prussia—and deserting that 
little kingdom; her deluding France and 
Maximilian into the Mexican foray; her 
encouragement and desertion of the C. S. 
A.; her Turkish policy; her closing of 
India’s mints; her bullying and backdown 
in Venezuela; her brigandage of the weak; 
diplomatic deceit with equals; cowardice 
toward superiors, and commercial robberies 
of all. Not the least is the cancer of 


finance, the gold standard. 
; ERNEST HOLLENBECK. 
GENESEE Co., Mich. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 


A coal shaft is being sunk at Williamston, 
the preliminary tests having shown that a 
good quality of coal can be obtained there. 


The State agricultural society failed to 
effect a compromise with its creditors and 
has decided to hold no state fair this sea- 
son. 

A heavy frost on Tuesday night is said to 
have damaged fruit, especially grapes, in 
the vicinity of Lapeer. Potato vines 
were frozen to the ground. 


The peach crop in the vicinity of Clark- 
ston, Oakland county, it is said will be a to- 
tal failure. Pears and apples also suffered 
from the cold weather but it is thought 
they will give a fair yield. 


A report from Lapeer county states that 
cattle buyers in that region complain that 
stock is getting so scarce as to require ex- 
traordinary long drives and _ persistent 
search to get enough for shipment. 


A dispatch from Washington states that 
the secretary of the interior has authorized 
the erection of an additional school build- 
ing for the Michigan Indian school at 
Mount Pleasant. e structure is to cost 


The Michigan Trust Co., which was ap- 
pointed receiver for the Whitehall Savings 
bank, has sold the bank building at auc- 
tion and it looks as if the depositors will 
not get more than 10 per cent of what is 
due them. 


Portland citizens are endeavoring to 
raise $4,500 as a bonus fora new furniture 
company which proposes to purchase a local 
manufacturing plant and coavert it into a 
furniture factory. At last accounts $1,700 
had been subscribed. 


Gov. Pingree last week vetoed three bills 
—the $5,000 for improving Mackinac Island 
Park. the $1,500 appropriation for the 
Michigan Historical and Pioneer Society, 
and the bill to raise the pav of Detroit 
police justices from $3,000 to $3,500 a vear. 


Midland is about to secure a new estab- 
lishment in the form of a plant for the 
manufacture of chloride of lime. A chem- 
ical company with a paid up capital of 
$200.000 has been organized and a large 
number of buildings are to be erected. The 
plant promises work for at least 100 men. 


A dispatch from Battle Creek states that 
the North Meadow stock barns, in the 
a Assyria, owned by Dr. Leather- 
man, of Elkhart, Ind., burned last Wednes- 
day. There were four barns, the largest of 
which was 100 by 80 feet. All of the stock 
was rescued, but many implements and 
buggies were burned. The loss will be 
$4,000. Partially insured. 

A farmer living in the northern part of 
Ionia county brought suit against the no- 
torious Grand Rapids seed firm which 
swindled so many farmers on bean con- 
tracts last season. In a justice court the 
farmer secured a verdict of $25 50 against 
the swindlers. The Grand Rapids firm 
carried the case to the circuit court and 
last week the jury rendered a verdict of 
$27.50 in favor of the farmer. 


The matter of the city of Owosso paying 
the indebtedness of the Shiawassee Agri- 
cultural society, cancelling its claim of 
about $3,000 against the society and taking 
the fair ground property for — park 
is being freely discussed. 6 genera 
sentiment seems to favor the selling of the 
property to some private individual for 
platting purposes, as the site is wholly un- 
suitable for either a park or race track. 
The general desire seems to be for a fair 
ground and race track at some point on the 
street car line, preferably about midway 
between Owosso and Corunna.—Shiawassee 


Co. Reporter 





General. 

William Tarr, the noted distiller in Lex- 
ington, Ky., failed to the amount of $600, - 
000 last Saturday. 

The Southern hotel at Meridian, Miss., 
one of the finest structures of its kindin 
the entire South, was damaged by fire to 
the extent of $150,000 last week. 


‘Lhe Supreme court of Indiana has over- 
ruled the petition of Helen M. Gougar in 
her suit to compel the election officers of 
the precinct in which she livesin Lafayette 
to allow her to vote. 


The stockholders of the Lake Shore & 


week voted to borrow enough money to 
increase the iadebtedness of the company 
to $50,000,000. 


Gen. Horatio King, who was nostmaster- 
general during a portion of Buchanan’s 
administration, died in Washington last 
week. He was in his 86th year and had 
lived a retired life since 1875. 


The U.S. Senate committee on interna- 
tional expositions has decided to report 
favorably the resolution providing for the 
appropriation of $350,000 for the proper 
representation of this government at the 
Paris exposition in 1900. 


The national house of representatives 
unanimously passed the Cuban relief reso- 
lution, appropriating $60,000 for food and 
supplies, last Friday. An effort was made 
to attach an amendment recognizing the 
belligerency of Cuba but without success. 


It is announced in Cleveland, Ohio, that 
John D. Rockefeller has issued an edict 
against Sunday labor by the men employed 
on his ore docks on the upper end of the 
lower lakes. There will be no working be- 
tween midnight of Saturday and midnight 
of Sunday. 


Secretary Alger reports that the work of 
relieving flood sufferers in the Mississippi 
valley has been so economically managed 
that, while the field has been fully covered 
and all demands have received attention, 
nearly one-half of the $200,000 appropriated 
remains unexpended. 


United States Senator Joseph H. Earle, 
of South Carolina. died at his home in that 
state last week. He had been ill tor sever- 
al weeks with Bright's disease. He was 
only 50 years old. Gov. Ellerbee has ap- 
pointed Congressman John L. McLaurin to 
= the Senate until the legislature 


According to dispatches from New Mexico 
heavy rains have so swollen the Rio Grande 
and other streams that considerable damage 
has been done. The valley north and south 
of Albuquerque is inundated. The small 
villages of Ranchers de Attisco, Los Padil- 
los, Barelas and Atrisco,near Albuquerque. 
are partly submerged, and a number of 
houses are surrounded by two feet of water. 
A heavy hailstorm in that region is report - 
ed to have killed thousands of lambs and a 
great many sheep. 





Foreign. 


The John Eaton Company’s depart- 
mental storein Tor:nto, together with the 
valuable stock it contained, was destroyed 
by fire last week. The loss is $250,000 but 
is fully covered by insurance. 


Queen Victoria celebrated her 79th. 
birthday last Monday and the day was 
aoe? observed in Great Britain -and 
throughout Canada. The Queen received 
po pommel messages Rig rulers of 
other countries. among them bein 

from President McKinley. wall cai 


An armistice between the Greeks an 

Turks, both on land and sea, has — 
agreed upon to cover a period of 17 days, 
but in spite of the agreement the Turks are 
said to be occupying and fortifving posi- 
tions in Thessaly. The embassadors of the 
powers who are attempting to arrange 
terms of peace are said to be willing to 
allow Turkey an indemnity not exceeding 
a francs—a little less than $25,000, - 





A CABLE dispatch, dated May 19th, says: 
At the trials of American implements just 
held at Kourges, the only French Govern- 
ment trials held this year, S. L. Allen & 
Co., manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments in Philadelphia, obtained first prize 
(gold medal) on their Planet Jr. orse 
Hoes and Cultivators, after complete 


dynamometer tests, eight competito 
in the field. » eight competitors being 


The Farmer’s Separator, 


The pig is the farm- 
er’s best friend this 
year, and the way to 
make that pig show 
his keep is to feed him 
with warm skim milk 
fresh from a 


Little Giant 
Cream Separator, 


It has absolutely no 
butter fat in it, but it 
tastes good, and it increases the yield of 


butter in the dairy. 

P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Iil. 
Rutland, Vt. 


LANDS FOR SALE Four (4) fo ty (40) acre 
® lots within five (5) miles of 
the city of Saginaw, at $1,000 a forty (40). Good, rich 
soil, and can be cheaply cleared up. Three of them 
could be put into crops this fall Forty (40) acre lot 
within three and a half miles of the center of the city, 
which is all fenced and under crop. Soflof the beat 
quality. This piece can be bought for $2,400. Kighty 
(80) acres within two and a half miles of Layton’s 
Station, Isabella county. Sandy loam and clay sub-soll 
$8 per acre. Withreasonable payment down, deferred 
payments can be made satisfactory to purchasers. 
Inquire of . G. GAGE, 
319 Genesee Ave., Saginaw, E 8., Mich. 


A ENTS WANTED to solicit business 

for the State Mu. 
tual Cyclone Insurance Co. Only reliable parties 
who will devote a considerable part of their time to 























Michigan Southern railroad company last 


the business wanted. Apply with references to the 
Secretary, Lapeer, Mich. ; 
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The Fouseholb. | 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK WOOD, 
FLint, MicH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions mpon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
The invitation is general, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HovsEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
FRIENDSHIP’S OFFICE. 





BY A. H. J. 





The winter day was dreary, 
The farmer’s wife grew weary _ 
And hungry fcr a chat with human kind; 
When at her door came Tapping, 
Some guests so lightly tapping, 
That a wave of pleasure swept across her mind. 
The blues they fied completely, 
And she greeted very sweetly, 
A pair of ladies from the distant town. 
And all things seemed beguiling 
Her thin face into smiling, 
As she gave them invitations to sit down. 


No longer sad, neglected, 
She felt glad to be selected 
To receive the cali so often wished before; 
They must have friendly feeling, 
To come here it revealing, 
While frosty winds were sweeping o’er the moor. 
It made the poor soul glad, 
To know that friends she had, 
And she chatted on so freely and so fast; 
While they — so gaily in it; 
That winged was ever minute, 
But they made their real business known at last. 


Then slower came the beating, 
Of her pulse, the ebb repeating; | 
While her spirit sank to depths unknown before, 
As from fingers trim and taper, 
They offered her a paper, 
Whereon was written names—perhaps 4 score. 
In a spirit of elation, 
Tuned to tones of moderation, s 
And with a smile no one could call a “‘smirch,”’ 
They said that one of her pretense, 
Could not refuse them fifty cents 
To help them buy a carpet for their church. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 





OUR BOYS OF 61. 

With each recurring year our nation does 
honor to its brave soldier dead. Flowers 
and banners strew their graves; friend or 
foe, it matters not which, are all alike re- 
spected and remembered. Orators tell of 
their brave deeds, their martyr-like death; 
hundreds of voices join in sweet songs to 
their praise, children march with flowers to 
deck with the bright «blossoms the sod 
*neath which they sleep. We, as a people, 
bow in reverence in memory of the brave 
boys in blue and gray who lost their lives 
in our Civil war. 

And this Is fitting. Else in the rush and 
hurry of the times these would be forgot- 
ten. We older ones may not easily forget, 
but the coming generation whose knowl- 
edge of the great conflict is only obtained 
through the pages of their school histories 
or from their parents, would soon fail to 
remember our fallen heroes, and the pass- 
ing of the G. A. R., so pitiful to those who 
followed them in their hours of trial wi h 
prayers and tears. 

A'l honor to our nation’s dead, whether 
they wore the blue or the gray, for alike 
they fell in the performance of duty. We 
are glad indeed to see the sectional feeling 
so fast passing away. Each year witnesses 
to an increasing extent the fraternal feel- 
ing between the North and the South. 
The old bitterness is disappearing, party 
lines are being forgotten. - 


* * 
* 


In no better way can our children be 
taught patriotism than by observing our 
national holidays. Nosuch day should be 
allowed to pass without recognition. Take 
the boys and girls to town Decoration Day 
to participate in the ceremonies. Let them 
listen to the speeches and join in the songs 
and marching. No child who wishes to 
participate will be refused, whether he be 
from the country or the city. Tell them of 
the fallen soldiers, why and where and 
when they fought. Tell them of the rapid- 
ly diminishing ranks of veterans and teach 
them to ever show to them the respect 
which is their due. It will be but a few 
years at most before they will be gone. 
For my own part I always feel like touch- 
ing my hat when I meet one of them in 
uniform, so strongly am I then reminded of 
all that they passed through. 

* * 
* 

I was but a small child when the great 
war of the Rebellion took place, yet I can 
plainly remember the agony of those days, 
although neither father nor brother were 
in the conflict. My sister and I had no 
brother, and our father was too far along 
in years to go, even had he been an able- 
bodied man which he was not. But we 
had cousins, friends and neighbors at the 
front and our interest in} the: welfare of 


these was intense. I remember how sad- 
dened we were when news came that one 
bright cousin whose home was hear our 
own (a lad of but 16 years when he enlisted) 
had died in Andersonville Prison, and 
when our cousin Marvin, another playfel- 
low of ours although of course several 
years older, was shot at Gettysburg. 
Solemn and impressive even to us young- 
sters were the funeral services held so fre- 
quently then. The poor mangled bodies, 
many of them lay many miles away, yet a 
company of sympathizing friends gathered 
to pay the last tribute to them. - 

Oh, the awful agony and suspense of that 
time! may it never be repeated in this land. 
Yet we must not forget that wherever war 
sets its bloody -footprints, there are the 
same horrors, the same heartaches. Even 
now the islands of the sea are witnessing 
such an experience. Let us pray for peace 
and that right speedily. 


FRAUDS. 








When a smooth-tongued stranger calls to 
enquire if you have a sewing machine, or on 
some similar excuse, and just as he is leav- 
ing happens to notice that you wear spec- 
tacles, is thereby reminded of a nice pair 
of gold bows that he picked up on the train 
the other day, and wants to see if they fit 
you, offers them at a bargain, keeps mak- 
ing them more and more of a bargain until 
your at judgment bids fair to fail you 
entirely, you may safely put him down as 
afraud. He may tell you how wildly but 
vainly the conductor searched the train for 
their apparently wealthy owner, the value 
acertain jeweler (naming one pe know) 
has put upon them, and that if he could 
use them nothing would induce him to part 
with them; but he is a fraud just the same, 
and if you buy his precious find, he will 
have another ready to offer your next 
neighbor. 

At another time one claiming to be a 
skillful optician calls, tells you as soon as 
you enter the room that your spectacles do 
not fit your eyes, and to proye it asks you 
to try a pair that do. Meanwhile he takes 

our old ones to look at, and, apparently 

rom force of habit, polishes them up a lit- 
tle, telling you that you will see the differ- 
ence plainly after even a few moments’ 
wear of correct glasses. On resuming your 
own you can scarcely see at all, and are 
persuaded, at least, to let him take them to 
make a change of lenses. He will return 
them next day, receive his dollar and leave 
you to learn that nothing at all has been 
done to them, except that he rubbed them 
with something to make them deceive for 
the time. He is another fraud. 

A third is liable to appear in the form of 
an agent fororgans. For some reason he 
wants to leave an organ he has with him 
at your house for a few days. Of course he 

ives os to everybody and makes you 
eel that he is your life-long friend In the 
society of such a wonderful household as 
he finds yours to be, the time at his dispos- 
al flies on ge and at last he must hurry 
off. Justas he is leaving he remembers 
that he must account to the company for 
every organ in his hands, and asks you to 
just sign your name to a Baer to show 
this one is at your house. ark him as a 
fraud and don’tsign. If youdo, you will 
soon find that your note for a good round 
sum is at the bank and Mr. Organ Agent 
nowhere to be found. 

I know of these frauds having been per- 
petrated within the past year, and wish 
the Household friends would tell them 
when they next appear that, though they 
are country people, they read the newspa- 
pers, A. H. J. 


WE ARE ACTING PARTNERS. 


I recently read the statement that the 
farmer’s wife’s work was not necessarily 
any harder than the work of homekeepers 
in any other class of labor. 

Now I feel like saying nonsense when I 
hear such a statement. Until we can geta 
class of cows that will make butter ready 


for the table, and an improved class of 
vegetables that we can call down to and 
have the peas and beans pick themselves, 
and the other sorts of vegetables wash 
themselves free from all dirt and march up 
to the kitchen door, we must work harder 
than our town or village neighbor. And 
then there are the berries that will persist 
in growing on vines and bushes for the 
farmer’s wife, when they grow in boxes for 
others, and the time that we spend in 

ss them counts up fast in the busy 

ays of summer. Until all things change, 
the farmers’ wives can never be classified 
with the wives of other workingmen; where 
the wives of other men feel that they have 
done their full duty in keeping the honse 
and looking after the welfare of their fam- 
ily, the farmer’s wife must do all that and 
also take an active part in the bread- 
winning. I have heard many men say they 
could not run their tarms with any profit if 
it was not for the butter and egg money 
that goes so far towards meeting the 
household anpanaes. and this work is nearly 
always done by the ever-busy wife. 

And then just ponder a moment over the 
number of extra men she must cook for 
during the summer, without counting the 
threshers or hay and straw balers,and then 








when we have company our friends 
nearly always drive, and we have to put 








out the horse for them, for our good man 
would think that the day of woman’s 
equality with man was a long ways off if 
we should ring him from the field to put 
out a horse. Even when we let the milk 
go to the various factories there is a large 
amount of work attached to it, almost as 
much as making butter, I think. 

Now I am not writing this as a wail for 
the overworked farmers’ wives, for 1 never 
could believe that it was woman’s 
mission to be idle and man’s duty to sup- 
port her. I always look upon life as a 
grand partnership business, and the farm- 
er’s wife should be proud of her rolls and 
— of sweet butter, and the basket of 
resh eggs, that go so far in making a suc- 
cess of farming in these days of cheap 
grains, and the farmer should be made to 
understand that his wife is not merely 
filling the position of wife and mother in 
his household, but that she is an active 
partner in his business, and deserves con- 
sideration as such. I always like to feel 
that I am a business woman, really earning 
money, and when I compare my lot to that 
of many other working women, I am not 
sorry that Iam a farmer’s wife. We often 
hear that the farmer is not suffering in 
these days of business depression to the 
same extent that other workingmen are. 
But in no other class of labor does the wife 
and children take such an active part in 
the bread-winning as they do on the farm. 
We farmers’ wives are a class unto our- 
selves, and we must do all] we can to light- 
en our labor and to improve ourselves 
mentally and socially, and we are always 
grateful for any little help or suggestion 
from others. But I do not believe we can 
admit that our work is not harder than 
that of others. MRS. M. A. C. 


rr 





A NEW ELEMENT IN THE HOUSE- 
HOLD. 





Jack comes in and says I am an angel, 
but whoever heard of an angel in a red 
dress and a black apron? 

Now, he well knows that I am not, and 
Ireally believe he is to conscientious to 
wish I really was. Real old-fashioned love 
is scarce, that is, where married people see 
no foibles in each other or are willing to 
overlook them on the grounds of peace. 


I live on a farm, and I am in love with 
the farm. I have the grandest view from 
my window across smiling fields, till it 
meets the sky; then my thoughts go to Him 
who made it all. As one city woman wrote 
me, “Oh, for a look from your windows; it 
would put rest and calm into my heart.” 

I heard Mrs. Mayo this year on “The 
Unappreciated side of Farm Life.” It was 
so helpfal and comforting, and, with her, I 
hear music at my own “door stone.” I 
have been much interested in the House- 
hold discussion on the church-going ques- 
tion, but more than all the questions of 
church or State is the question of how best 
to bring our children into the blest influ- 
ence of Sunday schoo], how best to direct 
and rear our children to be simply good 
men and women. So sure are we ofa life 
beyond that we must covet it for our chil- 
drens’ inheritance. Be children with your 
children, be one in their joys, make their 
sorrows your own. 

As I write this 1 am reminded of an in- 
cident at the World’s Fair. It was one of 
the first days in June, and I was sitting, 
about five o’clock one afternoon, on the 
porch of the Michigan building when a 

roup of people began to gather, in which 

became a silent but interested observer. 
One of the women told me they were a 
party of twelve from Tuscola county. At 
that moment all were fatigued. but part of 
them wished to remain to the illumination, 
and the rest wished to leave the grounds. 
With them was a lad of twelve or thirteen 
years. He asked to stay with his father 
who had decided to remain during the 
evening, but that father thoughtlessly said 
no to his pleadings, and the boy left the 
grounds with tears streaming down his 
cheeks. 

Oh, what a disappointment was given 
him, and what might have been a delight- 
ful, ripresoee, | memorv was denied him. 
That beautiful court of honor, the electric 
fountains aod lights, the great search 
lights, the music, the statuary, the hum of 
suppressed voices, the quiet tread of many 
feet, all under the spell of that weird, 
ethereal beauty of the White City. And 
that boy, let us hope that some other even- 
ing he may have seen it; I wish I could 
know. 

There is another matter of grave im- 
portance; itis this: Parentsshould always 
keep their word with their children. 
Several instances of this kind have come 
to my notice lately. I will give this 
little story as a fact and illustration. 

A certain little boy wished to go with his 
parents who were going for a pleasure 
ride. They told him he could go and 
get ready, not intending to take him. 





While the child was preparing, t i. 
riage was brought to the jon, hae pv 
and his wife stepped in and drove away. 
Just as the child, now ready, came to the 
door, he gazed after them in tears, and 
said, “There go two of the biggest liars in 
Marshall.” 

Don’t censure the child, but rather pity 
the parents who are sowing tares in that 
trustful little heart. 

Give me a welcome and I will come 
again. Don’t think I am angelic, even if J 
do wish you to know me as ANGEL, 

[Here’s @ welcome to start on, Angel, 
and pray let your visits be unlike those of 
the proverbial angel in one respect, let 
them be not “far between.”—Ep. [ 





KEEPING COOL. 


I want tosay to “A Busy Wife” that I 
should not want to tell her or any of the 
rest of the householders how to do their 
work, for each one of us know our own 


strength and just how much work we can 
do in a day and keep perfectly cool. I fear 
that there are a good many farmers’ wives 
like myself,that have to do more work some 
weeks than they really ought and more 
than they have strength to endure, and al- 
though they may not feel the effects of it at 
the time, they will in after years. 

I have always been a well woman, noram 
I a nervous one, oe I frankly admit that I 
do not always keep cool. Keep coo!! in- 
deed, how can any woman keep cool with a 
half dozen things todo at the same time or 
just so much time to do so many things in. 

on’t I know how it is? Why atsuch a 
time as that I should bave to get in a snow 
bank or an icehouse to keep cool. 

I will put the case before you as it was 
one day. Inthe afternoon I wanted to go 
to town and there was justso much todo 
before I could go. My work kept crowding 
me all the forenoon, it was nearly eleven 
o’clock and no baking done yet, but I got 
dinner started and then baked cookies, 
made ples, entertained a chance caller,kept 
an eye on those children and got it all done 
within the hour. Did I keep cool with all 
thaton my mind? Wonderful too relate I 
did not burn anything, but now I would not 
advise any woman to crowd so much into 
one hour and try at the same time to keep 
perfectly cool. 

But how lucky are those who have the 

ift of keeping cool under all circumstances. 
believe they will live the longer because 
of it. Then,too, so many things are broken 
and destroyed, so many mistakes are made 
by not keeping cool. Angry words spoken 
hastily that would never have been said in 
cooler moments. Yes, we should all strive 
to keep as cool as possible atall times. We 
will gain more by it in the end. 
For with flurrying and worrying, 
Scurrying and hurrying, 
It’s apt to end in disaster. 
But if we’re cool and collected 
Patient, not defected, 
Of the situation we will be master. 

As I have never contributed any recipes 
to the Household I send the following which 
1 know to be good. MBS. A. DO. 


{Recipes will be foundsin another column. 
—Ep.] 





SOMETHING MORE ABOUT WOOL 
FOR COMFORTABLES. 


Mrs. Chapin writes as follows concerning 
the wool bats for ccmfortables about which 
several queries have been received: 


The size of the bats for wool comforters 
depends upon the size of the hand cards you 
use, and the length of the wool you are 
working. 

My cards are, I think, the largest size. 
They are marked No. 28, and with long 
wool will make a bat fourteen or fifteen 
inches long by four wide. Not that the 
cards are as long as that from right to left; 
but the bat stretches when off. Fine, short 
wool is not good for this use, as it makes a 
small bat with no life or spring to it. 

Have the wool white and clean, with not 
a particle of fam, grease, or wool-odor in 
it; pick out all the coarse dirt; the fine will 
card out. Wool can be just picked very fine 
and clean, and laid evenly on the lining of 
the comforter very thick, then covered and 
tied; but it is nowhere near as nice as when 
carded. However, on a pinch, it might do. 
Then when the outside of thecomforter be- 
comes soiled it must of course come apart, 
when the wool may be at length properly 
carded. The uncarded wool has atendency 
to mat,and a comforter so constructed must 
never be used as a mattress. 

Fostoria. JANE L. CHAPIN. 


WHEN anumbrella gets wet close it and 
stand, handle downward, to dry. If left 
open the covering becomes stretched and 
outofshape. Do not leave it a down- 
ward for the water will settle there causing 
the cloth to rot after awhile, 
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TheModen STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO.. NEW YORK. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE WAY OF THE CROSS. 





BY DANNIE EASTERLY ZIMMERMAN. 





This world isa margin of sea and land, 

Held in the palm of God’s open hand. 

Oh, let Him guide you, and count the world dross! 
And leave it, my friend, by the way of the cross. 


By the way of the cross, of the shining rod; 

By the way of the cross and the smile of God— 
Lite will be usefully sweet—and not loss; 

If you'll live it, my friend, in the light of the cross. 


On the cross Jesus suffered fer you and for me; 
For our sins paid a ransom our sou!s to set free, 
His grace and His love is sufficient for us; 

Pass through, my friend, by the way of the cross. 


Come lay at His feet your burdens all down; 

Trust in His promise and win you 4 crown. 

The world’s pieasures lose all their glitter and gloss, 
If you’ll walk, my friend, in the light of the cross. 





SHORT STOPS. 





M. M. writes: To make a pretty tidy, 
take clouded knitting cotton—yellow or 
pink is pretty—crochet wheels enough 
to form six diamonds; sixteen in each 
makes @ pretty size. Put them together, 
draw narrow ribbon in where the diamonds 
come together, then place a bow or wheel 
{o the center and you have it done. 

In the spring when the boys want some- 
thing on their hands to protect them trom 
cold and dirt, they wili be glad if you have 
some mittens made from grain sacks ready 
for them, and you will be glad, too, to see 
how thankful they will be and how much 
better their hands look. 

Tis well to have system about our work, 
but when John’s aunt comes Saturday to 
stay till Monday, and baby is sick all day 
Tuesday, and Rev. Good and wife have sent 
word they will be there Wednesday for 
dinner, you can hardly get your washing 
and ironing done the first of the week, 
much as you wish it. 

* * 


+* 

Mary writes: Seeing an item to the 
effect to let the men mend the grain sacks, 
I will tell a much surer and better way, so 
the poor men can have a minute’s rest. 

When Charley comes in on a run and 
says, ““Ma, Pa wants all the bags mended 
as soon as you can,for the mice havegnaw- 
ed most all of them,” just put the flatirons 
on the stove to heat; make a good thick 
flour paste, and take the worst bag and cut 
it up to patch the others. Turn them in- 
side out, paste the patch, put it in place, 
then with the warm flatiron, iron it dry. 
Charley will soon be in to see if you have 
afew done, but instead you can say they 
are all ready. 


[The editor’s experience with this meth- 
od of mending bags teaches that the patch 
needs to be large and the hole small in 
order to be entirely satisfactory at all 


times. ] 
* . e 

Mrs. M. E. T. writes: 1 wonder if all 
the sisters enjoy the Household as much as 
Ido. No matter what work is on hand 
when the FARMER comes, I stop long 
enough to glance over this department, 
and especial Short Stops. I expect there 
to find some helpful hiat, and am not often 
disappointed. 

I have been thinking what I can give in 
return for many such favors, but can think | 
of nothing unless how to relieve tired and 
paintul feet at this time of year. Some- 
times mine hurt sol can hardly walk. I 
fina a good hot bath in alum water relieves 
them if followed up faithfully, rabbing the 
soles briskly afterward. Use about a tea- 
ie of alum in sufficient: water to cover 
the feet. Salt water is also good. 


RUGS. 








Rugs are not only ornamental but very 
useful, as they save the carpet and make it 
weer much longer. They also serve to 
hide the places that are already w-rz, and 


give the home a cheerful, homelike appear- 
ance, 


After the attic and closets are cleaned, 
We usually have on hand a lot of rags that 
are too good to burn, and not good enough 
2 makeover. These are sometimes used 
nen gong but we needed rugs this spring, 
old Pe to work with a will. We made one 
old-fashioned braided rug, and another was 
a just like rag carpet, with plain 
trinv on nee, center, and a shaded red 
1,Pe or border on the ends. Our “drawn 
long ues the prettiest one I have seen in a 
on, time, and I will describe it. 

“i 6 foundation is a good quality of bur- 
ab thirty inches wide, and forty-eight 
allow rots: Which was large enough to 
randy Ate inches all around for fastening it 
+ frame. When it was finished, this 
deat urned back for hems. A geometrical 
or a Wes sketched all around for a bor- 
lon’ and a large design of popples and 
ay selected from our perforated pat- 
groan bees Stamped in the center. For the 
an > work we used an old drab cashmere 
880 vee 0 in very narrow strips,and drawn 
of t Closely that it resembled the rich pile 
border roanette carpets and rugs. The 
brow, “28 Worked in black and shades of 
dyed the at-colored woolen goods were 
leaves wate ural colors of the flowers and 
center." Diamond dyes, and used for the 
- It isa beautiful rug, and I know 

ten yea e durable, for I made one like it 
Wear = peo jalthough it has had constant 


dlors ‘are since it is still good and the 





unfaded. Flower a. are 


nm , 
°re dopular than any others, stil] many 











handsomerugs have animal and geometrical 
designs. Any dull neutral color is pretty 
for a foundation, or short strips may be 
used, hit or miss. After the work is done, 
clip the loops open and cut the rags to 
make the surface smooth andeven. Ifa 
piece of bedticking is covered with good 
flour paste and pressed smoothly upon the 
back of the rug, it will keep the loops from 
pulling out. ELSIE GRAY. 





AZALEAS DURING SUMMER. 





A subscriber writes asking -how to keep 
her azaleas through thesummer. Someone 
has given her a beautiful plant which has 
been loaded with bloom, and she does not 
know how to care for it so thatit will bloom 
again next year. 

The azalea is indeed a beautiful sight 
when loaded with bloom. It would be best 
to inquire of the florist ef whom the plant 
was obtained as to treatment. As nearly 
as we are informed the withered flowers 
must be removed as fast as they pass matur- 
ity. and no seed-pods allowed to form. 

hen done blooming, set in a sheltered 
position outside, in May, or after danger 
from freezing is over. Do not remove from 
peak t but set in a deep box filled with 
earth. Set the box up from the ground a 
little and water occasionally, keeping the 
soil from drying out. Let it remain here 
all summer and in autumn briag into the 
house before frosts come. If any of our 
readers can give further particulars we 
shall be pleased to have them do so. 





A STRAWBERRY LUNCH. 





The table prepared for this luach is very 
simple and pretty. The cloth is white 
fringed at the ends. Thecenter piece is a 
large square of white linen, around the 
edge is a fancy scallop done with white 
embroidery silk, in each corner is embroid- 
ered a cluster of strawberries and leaves, 
done in natural colors. In the center of 
this stands a large vase filled with red 
roses, The napkins are all white, also the 
dishes. For each guest is placed a small 
sauce dish filled with strawberries, the 
stems left on them. These are lifted by the 
stems and dipped in sugar, or eaten with- 
out, as preferred. Strawberry shortcake 
with cream, strawberry tart, strawberries 
and cream, strawberry cake, strawberries 
and ice cream, strawberry layer cake, milk, 


tea. 
STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE. 

Sift a pound and a quarter of flour into a 
deep dish. Cut upinit ten ounces of the 
best fresh butter, and rub it fine with your 
bands. Make a holein the middle, pour in 
the yolks of two beaten eggs, and mix them 
with the flour. Then wet the whole to a 
stiff paste with balf a pint of rich milk. 
Knead it well, and roll it out, and bake in 
two pie tins. When baked spread on one 
side of each a good thickness of whipped 
cream, beaten very stiff and well sweeten- 
ed. Haveready a quartof fine strawber- 
ries and spread them between the two 
cakes. On the top put a covering an inch 
thick of the whipped cream and then dot 
it over, not verv close together, with fine 
large berries. Put the cake on a large flat 
dish, and around the edge put a border of 
berries; serve hot, with sweetened cream. 

STRAWBERRY CAKE. 


One cupfal of sour cream, one cupful of 
butter, two cupfuls of powdered white 
sugar, and four of sifted flour. Stir 
the butter and sugar to a cream, then by 
degrees add the cream, alternately, with 
half the flour. Beat four eggs very light, 
saving out the whites of two, and stir them 
into the mixture, alternately, with the re- 
mainder of the flour. Lastly, stir in a very 
small teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a 
very little lukewarm water. Having 
stirred the mixture very hard, put it into 
one very large cake tin, or two smaller 
ones. Bake in a moderate oven. While 
the cake is cooling, make a frosting of the 
two whites reserved, beat them stiff with a 
quarter of a pound of pulverized sugar, put 
all of this on top of the cake, smooth it 
nicely, and over it place about two dozen, 
very large and - strawberries, each ber- 
ry cut in two, from stem to point. Lay 
them on the frosting cut side down. 

STRAWBERRY LAYER CAKE. 


Take three cups of powdered white sugar, 
one cup of butter, four and a half cups sift- 
ed flour, one cup of rich sweet milk, (cream 
is best if you can get it), five eggs, one and 
a half teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar rub- 
bed into the flour, one small teaspoonful of 
soda to be dissolved and put in last thing. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, then 
add the yolks of the eggs, previously well 
beaten, then the flour and milk and whites 
of the eggs, beaten toa froth. After these 
are mixed and well stirred add the soda 
and beat hard again. Bake in two large 
laver tins. 

Whip one pint of thick sweet cream until 
it is a thick froth and sweeten it with half 
a pound of pulverized sugar. When the 
cakes are entirely cold spread some of this 
on the bottom side of each cake. Have 
ready one pint of fine sweet strawberries, 
iaweh them the least bit, and spread them 
on one cake in the cream, then put the lay- 
ers together. Ontopof the cake put the 
rest of the cream; there will be sufficient 
for a thick covering. Take a cupful of 
large sirens and stick them deep into 

he cream on the top. 
‘ This cake should be eaten thesame day it 


ked. 
a hiew weeks ago was published the recipe 





very good. I bave often used it. 


in milk. 
nice cake. Try it and see for yourself. 
ILKA. 


CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 








GRAHAM BREAD: Divide your white 
bread sponge; add to one part of it one- 
halt cup white sugar, one-half cup of 
shortening, one teaspoonful of salt. Stir 
stiff with sifted graham flour. Do not 
knead with the hands or it will be too 
hard. Let it rise, then stir again for a few 
moments, but do not add any more flour. 
Put into bar tins and let rise again; then 
bake. This will make three loaves. 


GRAHAM Gems: Take two cups of rieh 
buttermilk, one-half cup of sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of shortening, two level tea- 
spoonfuls of soda and a little salt. Stir 
stiff with graham flour, not sifted. This 
recipe makes one dozen gems in gem pans. 


GRAHAM PupDING, STEWED: Take one 
oop and a half of buttermilk; add one cup 
of baking molasses, one-half cup of sugar, 
one-half cup of shortening, one cup of 
seeded raisins, two level teaspoons of soda 


for ‘‘Feather Cake;” by A. E. i“ It is 
ome- 
times when a little short of milk I use the 
same quantity of cold water, as called for 
The water makes a very light, 


and alittlesalt. Stir stiff with unsifted 
graham flour; put in a two-quart basin 
and steam till] you are sure it is done— 
about two hours. This is eaten with ma- 
ple syrup, or if you haven’t that make a 
syrup outof white sugar. 


BortED GRAHAM PuppiINeé: This is 
relished for breakfast. Let a quart of wa- 
ter come to a boil; add salt to taste; stir in 
graham flour till it thickens. Set it on the 
back of the stove to cook slowly till break- 
fast is ready. This is eaten with cream 
and sugar. 


Mo.asseEs Cooxtgs: This recipe I took 
from the Household years ago and I send it 
again, for it is the best I ever tried: 

Two eggs, one cup of sugar, one cup of 
baking molasses, one cup of shortening 
(meat frying). I fill the cup of shortening 
to within half an inch of the top; then fill 
up the cup with water. This I think im- 
proves them; it makes them softer after 
they are baked. Two teaspoons of soda, 
one tablespoonful of ginger and salt to 
taste. MRS. A. DO. 





To clean galvanized fron use a cloth dip- 
ped in kerosene to rub it with. This re- 
moves the grease and gum. Gasoline will 
do the same but is more dangerous to handle 
and must never be brought near a fire. 











THE “GROWN- 














SS 


for her. 


ness flees from the sunlight. 
reliable druggist’s. 
Mrs. Louis Stroné, Harris Hill, ErieCo 


Compound. I took thirteen bottles and 
fered a great deal with faintness and 


the heart. I got one bottle of the V. 
pound and one of Blood Purifier and 


have been troubled with falling of the womb for years, 
was advised to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 


benefit. When the time for change of life came I suf- 


” DAUGHTER'S DUTY TO HER 
MOTHER. 


You can only have one mother; therefore, when her step is growing slow 
and her mind gloomy with forebodings, and you can see that her whole 


nervous system is upset, it is your filial 
duty and privilege to attend to her in 


time! Mother is approaching the most 
critical period of her life. 


The change of life, that is what mother 


is dreading, and no wonder, for it is full 


of peril to all but the strongest 
women. 

There are some special and very 
® wearing symptoms from which 
mother suffers, but she will not 
speak of them to any one. Help 
her out; she doesn’t know what to do 
for herself! 

Shall I advise you? First, send to 
the nearest drug store and get a bottle 
, of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, and see that mother takes it 


regularly, then write to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., giving all the symp- 
toms aud you will receive a®prompt reply telling mother what to do for her- 
self. In the meantime the Vegetable Compound will make life much easier 
It tones up the nervous system, invigorates 
the body, and the ‘* blues” vanish before it as dark- 
You can get it at any 


.»N.Y., says: “I 


received great 


palpitation of 
egetable Com- ~ 
was relieved again. 





I was thereby 


enabled to pass through that serious period very comfortably.” 





APPLE TABLETS Positive cure for Sour 
* Stomach, Biliousness, 

Dyspepsia and Constipation. Does not physic. 

30 days’ treatment by mail, prepaid, 50 cts. Write 

quick to secure agency. Agents make money in 

your territory. A E TABLET CO. 

64 Oriental Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


“THE KINC’”’ 
» ++ BICYCLE. 


\} Well made, strong and easy running. 
} Has all the latest devices. A wheel up 
to date in every particular. Write to 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, matled free; it gives Band 
Music & Intruct’ns for ateur Ban 

» 


St., Chicago, Lil, 








‘ 
. 





W. A. KING & CO., 15 Cadillac Square, 
DETROIT, MICH., and learn how to get ! 


OXE FOR NOTHING. 











BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD CO. 


Battie Creek, Michigan. 





There is no better wheel than 


Sunol Bicycle 


There are no better wheels for the money than 


Hercules , Stella 


for men, for women, 
Send 15 cents for pack Sunol Bicyle Play- 
ing Cards. The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 
14,.oNG STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 


ROYAL SILVER POLISH. Woutp tor 


id and Silver Ware, Nickel, Copper..Brass, 
Cag Windows, Mirrors, Bicycles, etc. By mail, 
We in. box. ROYAL SILVER POLISH CO., 
502 Genesee Ave., East Saginaw, Mich. 


Your Children cured of Bed 
wetting. Sarople free.¢ 
pr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, LIL 
and Tumors scientifically treated 
and cured. No knife. Book free. 25 
years experience. Dr.L.H.Grat A 
118 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, 0! 














ONLY $18 
a 





—OR WITH— 


Mich‘can Farmer One Year Only $19. 


For Our New and Improved High-Arm 


Michigan Farmer 
Sewing Machine. 


WITH ALL LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
Warranted 10 Years, All Freight Paid by us, 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, with 
oak or walnut woodwork; new bent wood top; five 
long skeleton drawers. Full and complete set of 
attachments and illustrated instruction book sent 
with each machine. Every machine we send out 
guaranteed to be in every way equal to the best 
madein America and guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. $18 only, or 
$19 with paper one year; must be sent with order. | 
If you want the best sewing machine made in the 
world at the lowest price ever offered, send us 
your order. Address 
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Legal Bepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABS8ST 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 








. ROAD FENCE NOT COMPELLED—STOCK 
RUNNING AT LARGE.—E. A. A., Sandstone, 
Mich.:—1. It is not necessary to havea road 


fence in order to recover damages for tres- 
pass of cattle in the highway, even if cattle 
are permitted to go at large by township or 
county supervisor’s action.—2. Cattle, 
horses,sheep or swine cannot lawfully run at 
large in any public highway of this state. 
But the statuteso prohibiting is inoperative 
in counties or parts of counties where it has 
been so determined by resolution passed by 
the board of supervisors of such county. 
The statute does not abridge the power re- 
served to the people of a township, which 
by a vote of the qualified electors may at 
any legal meeting, determine the time and 
manner in which cattle may be restrained 
from going at large. 


NOTE WRITTEN WITH LEAD PENCIL GOOD 
—ForMALITIES.—E. B. B., Bear Lake, 
Mich.:—Can a note be collected written by 
pen and ink? Can a stamped note be col- 


lected signed with a lead pencil?—A note to 
be valid must be in writing. Ink, how- 
ever, is not the only medium of script; a 
encilled note is good, and printing, at 

eastin the body of the instrument, is a 
species of writing. A note written by pen 
and ink is good and can be collected. Notes 
are usually written with ink. I don’t un- 
derstand what is meant by a “stamped 
note.” Arubber stamp may be used for 
the body of the note, and a hand-stamped 
signature is probably sufficient. The sig- 
nature need not be full; initials are 
sufficient, and the mark of a person unable 
to write is binding. The intent of the 
maker governs, and the intent is open to 
proof. 

REBATE OF HIGHWAY TAXES TO PERSONS 
USING WIDK-TIRE wAGons.—W. S., Yopsi- 
lanti, Mich.:—All persons who use lumber 
wagons only, on the public highways of the 
State, with rims not less than three inches 
wide, for hauling loads exceeding 800 
pounds in weight. are entitled to a rebate 
of one-fourth of their assessed highway 
taxes, but such rebate must not exceed in 
any one year three days’ road tax to any 
one person. Any person wishing to take 
advantage of this rebate.must make an 
affidavit on or before the first day of June 
of each year, stating that they have used 
only such wagons with rims not less than 
three inches wide in hauling loads exceed- 
ing 800 pounds. Thisrebateis granted by 
the overseer of highways of the road dis- 
trict in which the person resides. See 
Howell’s Statutes, Vol. 3, page 3,036. 


PEDDLERS’ LicENsES —S. C. A., Orion, 
Mich.:— A. peddles milk in town, produces 
his own milk, and pays taxes intown. C. 
moves into town, does not pay taxes nor 
own any land or anything taxable. C. 
buys milk outside of town and comes in 
and peddles it. Can A. make him pay 
license, and if so, how?—It is the duty of 
every township board to license peddlers 
and the peddling of goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, refreshments or any kind of property 
by any person going about from place to 
place in the township for that purpose, but 
such license must not exceed $100 per year. 
If C. is paying no license. A. may make a 
complaint to the township board. If the 
township board has not made the proper 
provisions for “<>! peddlers, they can 
be compelled to. The license applies to all 
peddlers whether they are taxpayers or not. 


LIABILITY OF OWNER OF DOG FOR DAM- 
AGES CAUSED BY DOG CAUSING A RUNAWAY 
IN THE HIGHWAY.—SUBSCRIBER, Constan- 
tine, Mich.:—While driving on the streets 
of an incorporated village 1 was pursued by 
dogs which barked furiously and fright- 
ened my horse, causing it to run away. 
The owner of the dogs refuses to pay dam- 
ages or restrain his dogs. which still con- 
tinue to run after horses and vehicles. 
Said owner of dogs has no property subject 
to execution. Have I any redress?—If the 
runaway was caused directly by the dogs, 
you are entitled to damages, and it is im- 
material whether the owner knew of the 
barking proclivities of the dogs or not. 
A similar case was decided in Ohio last 
week where the estate of ex-President 
Hayes was sued for damages for injuries 
in & runaway caused by a dog running 
after and barking at the horses, and a 
verdict of $7.000 was rendered fer the 
plaintiff. Ifthe owner of the dog has no 
property a suit would be ill advised. 


PARTITION FENCE—WHEN BINDING ON 
SuccressoR—HEDGE FENCE—WHEN OUT OF 
Repair.—W. L. G., Wheatfield; Mich.: 


divided. be. 
v . be- 
6. c. tween A. 
and B., A. 
to maintain 
S. hedge. fence 
and B. board 
a. fence. A. 
voluntarily 

gives rails 
fer fence be- 
tween -his land and C.’s from ‘his farm 
and builds and maintains entire fence. 
Land of A. passes by descent earbigh a 
number of owners and a third party. buys 
the farms of B. and C. Present owner of 
A.’s farm contends that the rail fence be- 
longs to him, while the owner of C.’s farm 
claims one-half interest in fence. Which 





Hedge. Board. il Fence. 


cree + 











is correct?—The rail fence seems to have 
been erected by A. without any division of 
the fence and A. furnished al! the material, 
and it does not appear that C. contributed 
his share in any way. ‘The fence thus con- 
structed belongs to the person erecting it, 
viz. A.,and asitis a part of the realty it 
passes on descent to present owner. Even 
if fence had been divided between A. and 
C, the terms of the division would be 
bindisg on the present owners only in case 
such division was in writing and on file 
with township clerk, or by the recorded 
action of the fence viewers. In the above 
instance A. should make complaint to the 
fence viewers, who shall determine the 
value of that portion of the fence volun- 
tarily erected beyond his just proportion 
and C. will be required to pay same. 2. 
The hedge fence between A. and B. has 
not been trimmed for three years and has 
grown high and shades the land to the 
damage of the crops. Is there any remedy? 
—B. might maintain a suit for damages 
against A. for maintaining a nuisance, but 
a simpler method would be to go on the 
theory that a hedge untrimmed for three 
years is a fence out of repair, and apply to 
the fence viewers who should order the 
same repaired under our statute. 


Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 











The market has been on the down grade this 
week, and on Thursday reached the lowest point 
on spot and futures for months. There is no 
particular reason for the slump, beyond the weak- 
ness in all kinds of property, and the fact that 
speculative buying is of the lightest possible de- 
scription. Stocks are low everywhere, the visible 
supply the lightest fora number of years, and 
some time must elapse before the new crop is 
available. It certainly looks as if wheat was good 
property at present prices. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of a wheat in this market from May 
1 to May 27 inclusive: 


The following is a record of the Y~>' prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 


Friday .. ....cccces cocces cece 
Saturday...cccoscccecccccese 76% 
MOnday...ccccccccccccscccss TO 

Tuesday 74% 

Wednesday ..cccccccccccccce 73% 

pS ee as. we 

The visible supply 01 wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
28,296,000 bu.. a decrease of of 1,441,000 bu, over the 
amount reported the previous week. 

The crop in this State is very spotted, running 
from very poor to very good. 

The American visible is now 28,296,000 bu, com- 
pared with 51,318,000 bu last year. Cash sales are 
very slow. 

At present the world’s visible supply has sunk to 
121,000 000 bu, or below the previous lowest point 
since these figures were compiled in October, 1891. 
As a rule the quantity in sight continues to decline 
until the middle of August, and should it follow 
the example of previous years this season one 
might look for it to fall below 90,00).000 bu before 
September 1. 

The actual consumption of wheat in Great Brit- 
ain for the first thirty-nine weeks of the crop year, 
as figured out by the Liverpool Corn Trade News, 
averaged, weekly, 4,448,000 bu. That is about the 
quantity estimated to be required at the beginning 
of the year, so there has been very little shrinkage 
in the English consumption of wheat, contrary to 
general belief in this country. 

A report irom New York says: The rush of 
grain to South Africa, it is believed, is about to be 
resumed The British steamship Kurdistan, which 
sdiled from North Central pier, took 50,000 bu of 
wheat, and the British steamship Mount Sephar 
has commenced to load 60. bu of wheat ut the 
iron elevator. It is the best No. 1 spring wheat and 
is worth here about $1 per bu. Freight costs 25c, 
bags and sewing 13c, so that it will cost $1 40 per 
bu by the time it reaches 1ts destination. 

It is unofficially announced that the wheat area 
of France is c hectares (a hectare is 247 
acres) below the area of 1896 and that the wheat 
crop will probably be 22,250,000 hectolitres (a 
hectolitre dry measure is 2.75 bushels) less than in 


July. _ Aug. Sept. 
75% 73 7256 


1896. 

Stocks of grain in this city are reduced to the 

lowest point in the memory of traders. There are 
= any oats or corn, no barley and very little 
wheat. 
FJCongress at Buenos Ayres has granted $1,000,000 
for the purchase of seed wheat for the farmers of 
Santa Fe who lost their crops by bad weather and 
locusts. 

Beerbohm's official crop report indicates the con- 
dition of wheatin France 12 per cent below last 
year, and the area 8 per cent below. The probable 
crop is 230,000,000 bu. 

A crop reporter fora Chicago grain house sends 
the following report of the wheat prospects in this 
State: “To-day I drove out in the vicinity of 
Kalamazoo, about thirteen miles, and foun the 
average condition of wheat about 75 to 80. Some 
fields look rather yellow, caused by a little too 
much wet weather this spring, but most of them 
look good and from present prospects promise a 
faircrop. I found Hessian fly in all of the fields, 
but one, that Iexamined. It is mv opinion that 
the fly will do considerable damage in some of the 
poorer fields of. Kalamazoo county, even with an 
ordinary good season, as I found them quite nu- 
merous there, Please: understand that to drive 
along the road and look at the wheat fields you can 
see no damage~yet, or will not for probably two 
weeks, as they are not all hatched out yet, because 





the weather has been very unfavorable for them of 


late. In vicinity of Marshall, Calhoun county, and 
Jackson, Jackson county, where I drove out, I 
found wheat looking better. The soil is stronger 
and of better quality for wheat. Average condition 
about 90 to 95. JT found 5! in a few of the fields I 
examined, but the wheat in these two counties on 
the whole, has such a strong growth that I do not 
believe they will damage it but very little if any 
with fair weather from now on.”’ 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

The butter market has reached an unusually low 
point for this season of the year, and at current 
prices is very slow and unsatisfactory. Receipts, 
especially of the ordinary grades of farm dairy, are 
very large, and stocks in the hands of dealers are 
large. Quotations are as follows: Creamery 13@ 
15c; finest dairy, 11@12c; fair to good 8@ 
10c; low grade, 7c. It is nearly impossible to 
get the top prices in any grade except for the finest 
stock, and dealers do not want to handle ordinary 

rades at all. At Chicago the market is a little 
better for fancy stock, but for ordinary that mar- 
ket isin much the same condition as our own. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: Creameries—Extras, 14%c; firsts, 13@14c; 
seconds, 11@12c. Dairies—Fancy, 12c; firsts, 10@ 
llc; seconds, 7@8c; imitation creameries firsts, 
10@lic; packing stock, fresh, 6@7c; roll butter, 
choice, 8@9c. The New York market shows some 
improvement. As a result of the extreme low 
prices noted last week, the demand from all sources 
improved, and the result is seen in am advance of 
about ic on all table grades. A considerable 
amount was taken forexport. Speculative buying 
has also helped the market. The N. Y. Tribune 
says of the market: ‘Notwithstanding the heavy 
receipts, stock has cleared up in fairly good shape. 
There has been a little speculative buying, and a 
moderate quantity of stock has been put away in 
private hoxes fora short hold. This, together with 
the local consumptive requirements and fairly large 
orders from cut of town, have made sellers quite 
firm in their views.. For a few exceptionally fine 
goods 1544@15%c bas been obtained, but not often 
enough to warrant the quotation. There is quite a 
conservative element here at present that feels as if 
prices ought not to go any higher. There is much 
uncertainty about the export demand, and the ex- 
perience of last year demonstrated that goods put 
away ati5%c dia not make any money on the 
whole. Still, the surrounding markets are firming 
up, and this may force us to a little higher level. 
Undergrades of creamery share somewhat in the 
strong position of fancy, and there is a pretty firm 
tone on State dairy butter, though this is largely 
the result of light receipts. Farmers are packing 
in the best sections.’? Quotations in that market 
on Thursday on new butter were as follows: 


EASTERN STOCK. 


Eastern creamery, fancy.... .....+ss00+ 
Eastern creamery, good to choice, ..... 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fancy, fresh..... 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, good tochoice.... 
Welch tubs, extras...........0006 pbesen 
‘WESTERN STOCK. 
Creamery, Western, fancy.... .....++. ée 
Creamery, Western, choice 
wero Western, fair to good.... 
Dairy, Western, firsts. ...........see00- 
“thirds to seconds 
Western imitation creamery, cheice.... 
Western imitation creamery, fair to 





At the Utica om Monday last 24 packages of 
creamery were solid at a range of 15c per lb. 
The previous week the range was 15@1' 

At Little Falls, on Monday last dairy butter sold 
at a range of 14@15c, as compared with 14@1i7c the 
previous week. Most of the sales, however, were 
at 15c. 

CHEESE. 

The markets are all on the down grade, as the re- 
sult of increasing supplies and a sharp decline in 
the foreign markets. Quotations for the best full 
creams in this market have declined to 94@10c per 
1b., and will undoubtedly go lower in view of values 
in the Chicago, New York and Liverpool markets. 
At Chicago the market is quiet and easy. with the 
range of prices lower than a week ago. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as follows: Full 
creams—Young Americas, 7%@8c; twins, 74@7Xc; 
brick, full cream, 8@9%c; Swiss, fair to choice, 
8@9c; Limburger, good to choice, 5@6%c; ched- 
dars, 74@7%c. The New York market has also 
declined, and at the decline business is very slow 
both on home and foreign account. The Tribune 
saysof that market: “On Thursday last, fancy 
large cheese declined to 9%c, and on Friday. with 
no further freight accommodation for Liverpool 
obtainable, there was almost an entire absence of 
export demand, and stock was freely offered at 
934c, without attracting attention. This week on 
Monday holders were inclined to ask 9c for both 
colored and white, but very little business was pos- 
sible at that figure, and after a few small sales were 
made at 8%c, the market dropped to 8%c, and that 
figure is the extreme at the close, with several sales 
of white reported on Tuesday at 85gc. Small size 
full cream has been in liberal supply, steadily ac- 
cumulating, and prices rapidly declining, until at 
the close 8%@9c are the extremes for strictly fancy, 
either white or colored. Part skims have ruled 
weaker in sympathy with the general depression.” 
Quotations on new cheese in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: 

Full cream, large, colored, fancy. 

“ 7 “ white. 


fair to good 
small size. 


fair to good. 
Part skims, good to prime 
= * “GhOICS..: 2000500 


Common to fair. 

IES MMUNDLS hss 04005506: 0nsK Senn Bech eee soey 

On Monday at the Utica Board, 5,389 boxes were 

soldatarangeof 85@8%c. On the same day last 

— about 5,007 boxes were sold at a range of 6@ 
C. 


%e. 

At Little Falls on Monday 3,678 boxes were sold at 
a range of 84%@9c, the latter forsmall colored. The 
demand was active, and competition lively. A year 
ago the same day 3,010 boxes were sold at a range of 
64@7%e. 

In the Liverpool market on Thursday,the choicest 
white and colored American cheese was quoted at 
54s. per cwt., and ordinary new at 49s. 








WOOL. 


Eastern markets are reported quiet, sales having 
declined to a light average the past week, There is 
a general disposition to await the action of Con- 
gress on the tariff bill before doing much business- 
The stocks of foreign wool held are very large, and 
will undoubtedly affect values very materially for 
the next six or eight months. The London wool 
sales are over, and the amount emgpeend b 
Americans is said to be much less than expected, 
=e about 7,000 bales, or one-tenth what was taken 
at the previous series. The range of values at the 





close was fully as high as at the previous series, al- 
though there was a decline at the opening. Sales 
in the Boston market Jast week were 1,549,000 lbs 





domestic and 2,704,000 lbs foreign, against 963 500 
lbs domestic and 2,596,000 lbs foreign last week and 
1,233,000 1bs domestic and 571,000 lbs foreign for the 
same week last year. The receipts to date in that 
market show an increase of 20,155 bales domestic 
and 243 246 bales foreign. 

At Boston the past week the market has Tuled 
duli. Territory wools are meeting with a slow sale 
at present, but conditions are not materially differ- 
ent. The price quoted for good Is of fine medium 
and fine is yet about 35@36c. Scoured fleeces are 
slow, with small offerings. Australian wools are 
in quiet demand, with prices firm. The followine 
are the quotations for leading descriptions: ‘i 

Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces—X and above 
19@20c: No. lcombing, 24c; No.2 combing, 24: 
XX and above, 22c. ; : 

Michigan, Wisconsin, etc.—X »Michigan, 10. 
No 1 Michigan combing, p230; No 1 Tilinois 
combing, 22@23c; No 2 Michigan combing, 
28c; No 2 Illinois combing, 22@28c; X New York 
New Hampshire and Vermont, 174%@18c; No}j New 
York, New Hampshire and Vermont 20c; delaine 
Michigan, 20@2ic; lake,and Georgia, 18@19c. r 

Unwashed, medium—Kentucky and Indiana, \% 
blood combing, 19c: Kentucky and Indiana, x 
blood combing, 19c; Missouri, 44 blood comb_ 
ing, 18@19c; Missouri % bloods combing, 18@19¢; 
braid combing, 18c._ ; ‘ 

Texas wools—Spring, medium (12 mo), 11@13c: 
scoured price, 32@34c; spring fine (12 mo), 10@12c, 
scoured price, \. n 

Territory wools—Montana, fine medium and fine 
10%@12%4c; scoured price, 35@36c; staple, 
Utah, Wyoming, etc.. fine medium and fine, 10@ 
12c: scoured price, 35@36c: staple, 37@38c. 

California wools—Northern spring, 14@16c; 
scoured price, 35@37c; middle county, spring, 10g 
12c; scoured price, 32@34c. 

The movement of wool in the interior of this 
State is not at all active, farmers feeling quite gen- 
erally that prices, especially on fine unwashed 
wools, are not what they should be. Considerable 
amounts will undoubtedly be stored to wait for 
future developments. ‘here will be a less percent- 
age cf washed wool marketed this year than ever 
before in Michigan since the industry assumed a 
position of importance. This comes from several] 
Teasons, but the principal one is that farmers have 
concluded that it is not good for the flocks or them- 
selves, and puts off shearing until so late that it 
interferes with other farm work. Itis also a bad 
thing for the flock’ to have to carry their heavy 
fleeces so late, and when sheared the hot suns are 
very liable to burn their unprotected backs so as to 
cause sores. Then the wool starts much slower 


unwashed. 

Ithaca Herald: Wool is coming in somewhat 
slowly. The market price is about two cents high- 
er than last year. Up to Tuesday, about 16,000 
pounds had been marketed in Ithaca. 

Portland Review: Wool comes in slowly, though 
the general run indicates that it is of good grade. 
Advices from the east to local dealers indicate a 
disposition to go slow on account of legislation 
pending at Washington. Prices range l5c for 
unwashed, while washed is bringing 10@18c— 
slightly better than last season. 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





Detroit, May 27, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 
Straights .......cccsssccsececccccecccses OF 50Q 
CIORES 220000 ccceee eeccsccccccecccsscoces & 
Patent Michigan... : 
2 


FO, cecccccacces 
Low grade 

CORN.—No 2, 26c; No. 3, 25%c; No. 
28c; No. 3 yellow, 27c. 

OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 
24c; light mixed, 23%c; No. 3 white, 23%4c. 

RY — at 36c per bushel for No.2. No. 
3 sells at 


BARLEY.—The range of prices is from 55@65c 
per 100 lbs. we 
FEED.—Bran, 811; coarse middlings, 811; fine 
middlings, 812 06; corn and oat chop, $10; cracked 
corn, $11; coarse cornmeal, $11. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lotsare $1 per ton higher. 
POTATOES.—Quoted at 17@20c per bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Earl se, 15@21c; Burbanks, 19@24c per bu. New 
southern selling freely at $1 75@2 50 per bbl. 
BEANS—Quoted at 65@68c per bu for hand picked 
in car lots; unpicked, 40@55c per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
per bu, $1@115; medium, ; pea C} 
red A 1 25@1 80; white kidney, choice, 81 20. 
BUTTER.—Market dull. Quoted at 10@lic 
for best dairy; good, 9c; common to fair, 6@8c; 
creamery, 14@15c. 
CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 10@10%c. 
EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at 9@10c per. doz. 
APPLES.—Quoted at $1@1_ 25 per bbl for com- 
mon; good to choice, $150@175. Very little de- 


mand. 

DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 1%@2c; evapor- 
ated, 34@4%c Pe lb. 
‘ MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 85@90c per gallon 
‘or pure : 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Quoted at 7@9c per Ib. for 
oy and 9@10c for Ohio. . 

HONEY.—Quoted at 10@12c in sections for white 
and 8@9c for dark comb; extracted, 5@6c per lb. 
At Chicago it is quoted as follows: White clover, 


yellow, 
white, 


nary to good carcasses, and 64@c for fancy. 
VISIONS.—Quotations are as follows: 

Oe +. 88% @ 

BHOFPt MORS..ccceccsccdcccccccccsccesese 9 

Short clear eee 

Lard in tierces, @ I, compound...... 

Pure lard, B BD. 2.0000 cece cece 


‘ams, pe sain's 
Shoulders, B BD..... coe ccccceccecsces 
Choice bacon, @ D.........ccseccseee 
Extra mes: WwW B® bbl...... eee 
Plate bee 
pk YE Rear 3 : 
COFFEE.—City prices are: Rio, roasting, 15c; 
fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, ; choice, ; 
fancy, ; ibo, ted,25c; Santos, roasted, 
24c:Mocha roasted. 29c: Java 29c. ; 
HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, 8 00: 
double bit, bronze, $8 50;; single bit, solid steel, % 
double bit, solid steel, 8950 per doz; bar iron, 
$1 40 rates; carri bolts, 75 per cent off new list; 
tire bolts,70and 10 per cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, $1 75; galvanized barbed wire, $2 05 per 
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) and 1 cow weighing 730 at $2 50, also a bull to Sulli- 





MAY 29, 1897. 


THE MICHIGAN 


FARMER. 


(15) 431 











; galvanized, 75 and 10 
T owt: oP rire, 61 60 rates. Fire nails, 8165; steel 
Ca 


new a 
Raw linseed, 38c; boiled linseed, 35c per 


r zal. 
O RAY AND STRAW.—Baled hay quoted as fol- 
lows: No.1 timothy, $10 per-ton; No. 2, $8 50@9. 
Loose hay—Good Timothy, 11; ordinary to fair 
timothy, $8@9; mixed clover and timothy, $8@9; 
clover, first crop, $6 50@8; second crop, $5@6. Loose 
oat straw, $4@5 per ton; baled, $4; baled rye straw, 
85@5 25. 


<a. 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 











Dzrroit, Mich., May 27, 1897. 
OATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 551 head, 
from the west direct to butchers 98; on sale 453, as 
compared to 430 one week ago of good average qual- 
ity. Market active and strong to shade higher than 
last Friday’s closing. We quote good steers av 975 
to 1,150 lbs at 84 25@4 50; 825 to 950 at $3 85@4 20; 
steers and heifers, 83 85@4 25; good mixed butchers 


and fat cows, 83 25@3 75; fair to good, 82 60@3 20; | 


old cows and common butchers, $1 55@2 50; bulis, 
light to good butchers, $250@3 50; stockers and 
feeders, 83 50@430. Veal caives, receipts were 228 
head, one week ago 150, active, at $4 50@5 75 per 
hundred ibs, bulk sold at 85@5 65. Milch cows and 
springersin good demand at prices ranging from 
$26 to 848 each, sales mostly between 830@4U. Not 
many good here, 

Geo Howard sold Mich Beef Co 2 fat bulls av 955 at 
$3 50, and 1 do weighing 650 at 83 00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 19 mixed butchers 
ay 792 at 83 75, and 3 cows av 946 ut $2 75. 

Watson sold Mohr a bull weighing 1,280 at $2 75. 

Law sold Sullivan 9 feeders av 954 at 84 05. 

Glenn sold same 2 fat steers av 981 at 84 30, and a 
stocker weighing 760 at $350, also 3 fat cows to 
Caplis & Co av 1,186 at $3 50. 

Hogan sold Black 4 mixed butchers av 1,080 at 
$3 25, and 4 steers av 747 at $3 85. 

Thompson sold Caplis & Co 6 mixed butchers av 
928 at $3 45, and 3 fat steers av 976 at $4 30. 

Clark & B sold same a fat cow weighing 1,250 at 
$3 75; 5 steers av 734 at $4,and to Sullivan 5 steckers 
av 620 at 83 75. 

Sharp sold Caplis & Co 7 cows av 1,074 at 83 30. 

Sly sold Mich Beef Co 4 cummon butchers cows 
faa at $2 60, and 7 mixed butchers av 1,117 at 


Joe McMullen sold Caplis & Coa bull :weighing 
680 at $250; a fat cow weighing 1,180 at $3 60, and 7 
mixed butchers av 934 at $3 60. 

Aldrich & H sold Caplis & Co a fat cow weighing 
880 at $3 50, and one to Reagan weighing 1,120 at 


$2 7%. 

Patrick & Pline sold Caplis & Co 6 fat heifers av 
825 at $3 85. , 

York sold Kamman 8 steers av 823 at $3 85, and 8 
mixed butchers av 927 at 83 12%. 

Nott sold Sullivan 19 good steers av 1,050 at $4 50 
with $5 off on the bunch. ss 

Pakes sold Black 4 mixed butchers a¥ 952 at $3 40, 


van weighing 950 at $3. 
Ackley sold Sullivan a fat bull weighing 1,830 at 
$3 50, and 6 fair butchers cows to Magee av 1,013 at 


$2 85. 
‘eee sold Caplis & Co 2 bulls av 635 at 
Reed sold Magee 13 fair butchers cows av 1,050 at 


Spicer & M sold Cross 5 steers av 716 at $3 90; 7 do 
to Kamman av 728 at $3 90; 11 steers and heifers av 
818 at $3 90, and a bull weighing 620 at $3. 

Hubert & H sold Black a canner weighing 900 at 
$2 25; 5 mixed butchers av 1,034 at $3 35; 8 steers 
and heifers av 933 at 83 90,and to Sullivan 2 bulls av 
975 at $3. 

Weeks sold Mich Beef Co 9 common butchers 
cows av 830 at $2 5U; 4 stockers av 797 at $3 75, and 7 
fat steers av 917 at 84 20. 

Dennis sold Sullivan 21 steers av 1,021 at $459; 7 
mixed butchers to Black av 942 at $360, and acow 
weighing 1,000 at $3. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Cross a bull weighing 950 at 
= — av 441 at $360, and 16 mixed av 475 


at 83 15. 
Ackley sold Sullivan 16 feeders av 953 at 4 20, and 
10 mixed av 1,120 at $3 40. 

Kelsey sold Mich Beef Co 8 mixed butchers av 1,- 
103 at $3, and 2 common avy 765 at $2 50. 

White sold Cross a bull weighing 440 at 83, and a 
fat cow weighing 1,190 at $3 65. 

Spicer & M sold Mich Beef Co 4 mixed butchers 
av 980 at $3 50,and 4 cows av 1,060 at $3 25; 2 bulls to 
Cross av 650 at $290; 2 cows av 889 at 8350, and 8 
mixed av 710 at $3 10. 
on. sold Mich Beef Co 8 mixed av 1,075 at 


T Bresnahan sold same 5 mixed (bulls and cows) 
av 1,044 at $2 90. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


There is very little doing in the sheep market; 
only 339 on sale (mostly common), one week ago 
543. ‘he few here changed hands early at strong 
last week’s prices. Range of prices, fair to good 
mixed butchers, 83@4 50; spring lambs, $6@6 25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 38 mixed av 67 at 


Mayer sold Duff 16 lambs av 55 at $6 25. 

Emery sold Loosemore 94 mixed av 68 at $3 90. 

Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co 26 mixed av 83 at $4. 

Dennis sold same 53 mixed av 65 at $3 65. 
a sold Hammond S. & Co8 lambs av 54 

Spicer & Merritt sold Youug 14 mixed av 80 at 

50, and 4 common ay 87 at . 

Reason sold Hiser 36 mixed av 69 at 83 40. 

Lovewell sold Mich Beef Co 47 mixed av 65 at 84. 


HOGS, 


Thursday’s receipts of hogs were 3,188, one week 
ago 2,353. Market opened slow and lower. Ear] 
sales made at prices ranging from $3 60 to $3 70, 
later took a downward turn. Range at close 8350 
to $360. Closing weak with prospects of lower 
prices to-morrow. Some held over and several 
1oads shipped through in first hands. H., S. & Co., 
not buying to-day. 

Hubert & H solu Farnum 14 av 150 at $3 70. 

Watson sold Sullivan 66 av 163 at 83 65. 

Glenn sold R S Webb 46 av 180 at 83 70. 

Lovewell sold same 44 av 166 at 83 70. 

Holloway Bros sold same 52 av 181 at 83 70. 

Thorbura sold same 75 av 171 at $3 70. 

Coates sold same 75 av 163 at $3 70. 

McHugh sold Parker, Webb & Co 56 av 217 at 83 65. 

Robb sold same 63 av 195 at $3 

Reason sold same 38 av 227 at $3 65. 

Downey sold same 55.av 201 at $3 65. 

Hogan sold same 49 av 200 a 
Adams & B sold same 85 av 213 at $3 65. 
Emery sold same 93 av 900 at $3 65 
Coats sold Kenner 10 Pigs av 10 a 


g 
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Sharp sold Parker, Webb & Co 41 av 245 at $3 65. 
Ry Holmes sold same 60 av 226 and 41 av 196 


a : 
Mayers sold same 137 av 186 at $3 65 and 97 av 
220 at $3 65. 


Spicer & M sold same 59 av 191; 31 av 193 and 68 
av 199 at 83 65. 

Joe McMullen sold same 37 av 214 at 83 60. 

Dennis sold same 152 av 263 at 83 60. 

Patrick & Pline sold Parker, Webb & Co 52 av 
211 at $3 60. 

Horne sold same 63 av 202 at 83 55. 

Decke sold same 50 av 174 at $3 60. 

Henderson sold same 51 av 189 at $3 60. 

Spicer & M sold RS Webb 78 av 179 at 83 70. 

Ackley sold same 28 av 197 at $3 65. 

York sold Sullivan 111 av 200 at 83 65. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 106 av 191 at $3 65. 

York sold sume 137 av 187,124 av 195 and 23 av 183, 
all at $3 65. 
Kelsey sold Thompson 32 av 195 at 83 60. 
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OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BUFFALO, May 27, 1897. 
CaTTLE.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
4,752, as compared with 4,268 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 3,740, as com- 
pared with 3,450 for the same dav the previous week. 


Light receipts and an active aemand caused an 
advance on good butchers’ cattle and medium 
steers. Prime steers were very scarce, but were no 
higher than at the close of the week. Bulls and 
oxen were active and stronger,and the latter scarce. 
Since Monday values have ruled strong, and at a 
further advance in values, nearly every grade ex- 
cept stockers and feeders being represented. Prime 
steers, good, smooth butchers’ cattle and choice 
heifers show the strongest advance, running from 
10 to 15c per 100 lbs as compared with a week ago, 
and other grades averaging 5@10c, On Wednesday 
the close was rather weak owing toa reported de- 
cline in Chicago. Quotations at the ciose on 
Wednesday were as foliows: Export and Ta 
steers.—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,250 to 1, 
lbs.. 85 10@5'25; do. 1,200. to 1400 lbs.. $4 90 
@5 05; good to choice fat steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs., 
$4 90@5 00; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
84 85@4 90; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
1,200 Ibs,,84 60@4 85; coarse and rough fat steers, 
1,100 to 1,450 lbs., 83 75@4 35. Butchers native cat- 
tie.—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1.150 lbs., 
$450@4 80; fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
lbs,, $4 25@4 40; green steers thin to half fattenea 
1,000 to 1,400 Ibs., 83 65@4 15; fair to good steers, 906 
to 1,000 lbs., 84 40; choice smooth fat heifers, 
84 25@4 40; fair to good fat heifers, $4 00@4 25; light, 
thin half fat heifers, $3 25@3 85; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, 83 00; mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, 82 75@ 
8 65; good: smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
60@3 90; fair to good butchers cows, $3 00@3 50, 
common old cows,82 00. Stockers, feeders, bulls 
and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style, weight and 


quality, 88 80@3 95; fair to good quality stock- 
ers, rf 60@38 75; good quality yearling stock 
steers, 83 80; stock heifers, fair to 


choice, $3 00@3 40; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, 83:50@375; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
83 40@3 65; fair to good sausage bulls, 83 15@3 40; 
thin,old, common bulls,82 15@3 00; stock bulls, 83 00 
@3 25; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports 


84 00@4 40; fair to fairly good partly fattene 
oung oxen, $3 50@3 90; old,common and T oxen, 
40. Veal calves,—Common to fair, $3 75@4 50; 


‘ood to choice,$4 75@5 00; prime to extra,85 25@550. 
ilch cows.—Strictly fancy, 837@46; good to 
choice, 5@35; or to fair, sis@s4: fan- 
c springers, 835035; fair to good, $23 

: common milkers and springers, $14@18. 
Thursday the market was quoted quiet and steady. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.--Keceipts Monday were 13,200 
as compared with 15,800 the previous Monday; 
shipments were 9,000 ascompared with 10,200 same 
daythe previous week. The market on Monday 
opened with light receipts, but the demand was 
also very light, and prices, after a few early sales, 
ruled about even with last week’s closing figures 
on lambs, while sheep were also easier. There was 
very little demand for export. Since Monday 
the market has improved, and on Wednesday sales 
showed an advance on lambs of 10@15c as compared 
with the same day the previous week, while sheep 
showed very little change. Heavy export sheep were 
dull and slow, but other grades were in fair 
demand. uotations at the close on Wednes- 
day were as follows: emg sheep—Prime to fan- 
cy wethers and —_ 40@4 60; good tochoicc 
handy sheep, a 15@4 45;common to fair,83 75@4 00; 
culls and common, 82 25@365. Clipped 
—Fancy handy, 7% to 85 lbs, 85 15@530; good 
to choice, 72 to 80 Ibs, 85 00@5 10; fair to good, 65 to 
70 lbs, $4 50@4 90;culls, common to good, $3 50@4 25; 
export lambs, 95 to 110 Ibs, 85 15@5 25. Thursday 
the market ruled steady; the best lambs sold up to 
$5 25; top sheep sold at $460, and good butchers’ 
grades at 84 25@4 50. 


Hoes.—Receipts of oor on Monday last were 30,- 
880, as compared with 19,440 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 22,660 as com- 
pared with 13,320.for the same day the previous 
week. Light receipts caused a weak feeling, and 
prices were lower than at the close of the week, but 
slightly higher on good light than on Thursday of 
last week. The market closed firmer, with about 
all sold. Since Monday there has been a decline, 
and on Wednesday values on most grades were 2% 
@5c lower than on the same day last week, the 
exceptions being prime light yorkers and 
choice pigs. The market closed dull and 
weak, with heavy hogs in very poor de- 
mand. uotations at close on ednesday 
were as follows: Good tochoice light medium york- 
ers, 160 to 1801bs., 83 85@3 8744; g00d tochoice pigs 
and light yorkers,125 to: 150 Ibs.,83 8744@2 90; mixed 
packing grades, 185 to 200 1bs,83 80@3 85; fair to best 
medium weights, 210 to 260 lbs, 8380; good to 
rime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs. quotable,$3 75@ 
380; rou h,common to good, $325@350;stags,rough 
to good, 82 25@3 00; pigs light, 100 to 120 Ibs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, 83 90@4 00; pigs, common, 
hin skippy to fair quality, $2 50. 
Thursday the market was about 244c lower on most 
grades, but ruled active, and at the close all - offer- 
ings had been taken. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yarps, May 27, 1897. 
CaTTLE.—The receipts for last week were 50,889 
against 44,807 for the previous week. Up to and in- 


cluding Wednesday of this week the receipts 
have been 36.561, as compared with 37,511 for the 
same days last week, a decrease of about 1,000 head. 
The market is quiet and slow, with a decline in 
prices since Monday. All grades are lower, al- 
though a few extra steers have sold even with last 
week’s prices. On Wednesday there was a big run 
of cow stock, and thatclass, for the first time in 
many weeks, sold 10@15c lower since Monday. 
There was also a big run of veal calves, which in 
many cases sold fully 50c lower than at the recent 
high prices. There were about 20 cars of Texans on 
the market. The stocker and feeder trade is quiet, 
but prices are about as —_ asatanytime. A few 
extra steers sold Wednesday at $5 15@5 25; choice 
steers, $490@5 10; good, 65@4 85; fair, 84 35@ 
460; ordinary and common steers, $4@4 30; heifers 
$3 15@4 25; cows, 82 75; bulls, $2 40@4; veal 
calves, $4 570. On Thursday receipts were 
8,500; market ruled quiet at Wednesday’s decline, 





Weeks sold Mertsch 30 pigs av 158 at $3 70. 
Clark & B sold same aay 187 at 83 65. 


closing easy and rather dull. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Receipts for the past week 
were 62,813 as compared with 60,804 the previous 
week. Up to and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 41,171, as compared with 38,201 
for the same days last week. an increase of 3,000 
head. Values have held about steady since the 
opening of the week on good quality sheep and 
lambs; but there is considerable grassy stock com- 
ing forward which sells at low figures. On Wed- 
nesday there was a fair demand for the best sheep, 
and one of the exporters picked up all the best 
small lots of natives at 84 50@4 75, while the com- 
mon sorts sold down to $4@4 25. Grassy and com- 
mon Texas sheep sold at 83 35@3 80. Prime clipped 
western lambs sold at $4 40@460, and low-grade 
natives, $4@4 50. The Coiorado lambs sold at 85 55, 
and spring lambs at the wide range of $4 75@6. The 
demand for spring lambs is not as good as usual at 
this season. On Thursday receipts were 12,000; 
market steady to strong at Wednesday’s range of 
prices. 

Hoes.—The receipts for last week were 157,125 
against 162,486 for the previous week. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 118,729, as compared with 88,095 for the same 
days last week, showing an increase of about 30,000 
head. This big increase had brought about a de- 
cline of 10@15c up to Wednesday’s close,the great 
bulk of the prime heavy packers and good mixed 
selling right around $8@3 65; some common down 
to $3 40@3 55, with the general market closing very 
dull and a large number unsold. The light assort- 
ed lots sold down to 83 674%@3 72%, closing at about 
8370. Prime butcher weights sold at 83 65@3 70, a 
few at 372%. On Thursday receipts were esti- 
mated at 40,000; market slow and 5c lower than 
Wednesday’s closing. oa $3 50@3 65; ‘mixed, 
83 45@3 60; heavy, 83 25@3 60; rough, 83 25@3 35. 


SECRETARY of State Sherman has given 
the British government formal notice, 
through its American minister, that the 
U.S. Senate refuses to ratify the general 
arbitration treaty, and that it is therefore 
of no effect. A great deal of criticism has 
been expended on the Senate on account of 
this action, but we believe it will be 
finally admitted that it did the proper 
thing. It is doubtful if the Senate can 
vote away & constitutional duty, which re- 
quires it to pass on each treaty made with 
a foreign nation. To delegate its power to 
an arbitration commission, clothing that 
commission with power to make treaties 
itself, would be in contravention of the 
constitution, and therefore illegal and void. 








A CuIcAgo journal says: Feeders who 
have Texas cattle in their lots should get 
them ready for market as early as possible, 
as grass Texans are beginning to arrive 
quite freely and will improve in quality 
and condition as they increase in numbers. 
They will thus more and more affect the 
sale of the former class, more particularly 
all below choice heavy, and for this reason 
we advise getting these in. 


LEAN-MEAT DIET. 








Physiological facts which are known to- 
day fully justify the statement that a per- 
son subsisting upon a lean-meat diet, how- 
ever comfortable he may be, however 
much relieved from various digestive in- 
conveniences to which he may have been 
previously subject, is nevertheless in a 
pathological state, and one which is vastly 
more serious than the conditions which 
ordinarily arise from the simple fermen- 
tation or souring of saccharine or farina- 
ceous foods in the stomach. The acids 
developed by such fermentation are irri- 
tating and produce more or less disturb- 
ance, local and reflex; neverthless, the 
ultimate effects are by no means so formid- 
able as those of the insiduous or far-reach- 
ing and tissue-changing poisons which 
accumulate in the body as a result of alean- 
meat diet. 

The truth seems to be that a person sub- 
sisting upon a lean-meat diet, while he ma 
manifest a greater amount of strengt 
than upon a more natural dietary, and 
may be unconscious of any abnormal con- 
dition, is like a personin a powder maga- 
zine—he is in constant danger of vital 
catastrophe. The bpp cone Soo func- 
tions of his liver,and the poison-eliminating 
capacity of his kidneys, are taxed to their 
utmost to keep the proportion of ptomain 
and leucomains in the tissues down toa 
point which permits of the performance of 
the vital functions. The margin of safety, 
which nature has wisely made very large 
in order to sagen for emergencies, is re- 
duced to the narrowest possible limit, so 
that anything which temporarily interferes 
with the functions of the liver or the ‘kid- 
neys, or which imposes additional work 


upon them, may be sufficient to obliterate 
the safety margin and produce an attack of 
grave disease.—Public Health Journal. 





Tury were going to try a colored man for 
stealing a quantity of raw cotton, and 
when the hour arrived I went up to the 
courthouse to hear the case, says a writer 
in the Law Magazine. The prisoner was 
@ man about 40 years of age, and had elect- 
ed to plead his own case. The prosecution 
pierse that the bag of cotton was found in 

is cabin, and the property was fully iden- 
titied as belonging to the owner of a com- 

ress. The prisoner asked no questions, 

ut said he wanted to make a statement 
and rest his case “wid de Lawd.” After 
awhile he was given an opportunity to 
speak, and he said: 

“TI war gwine by dat compress at ‘leben 
o’clock at night, when a voice called out to 
me: ‘Holdon dar, Abraham Jones! You 
was a pore man, an’ yo’ jest take ‘long dis 
bag o° cotton to buy yo’ some shoes fur col’ 
weather.’ Den de bag fell at my feet, an’ 
I dun tock it home.” 

“Did you recognize the voice?” asked the 


7 
‘No, sah, but Ireckon it was an angel 
who spoke.” 

“Then why did you hide the bag when 
you got home?”’ 

‘Well, sah, jest as I got frew de gate an- 
noder voice told me dat I’d better hide de 
cotton fur a few days.” 

“Did you recognize that voice?” 

“No, sah; but I dun reckon it was a voice 
from heaben.”’ 

“And that’s your defense, is it?’ 

"Yes, sah. I’se willing to rest dis case in 
de Lawd’s hands. De Lawd knows I neber 
stole dat cotton.” 

*Hadn’t you better get a lawyer,’ sug- 
gested the judge. 

“No, sah. I’se been gwine ter church 
fur de last fo’ty years, an’ I’m resting dis 
case right in de hands of de Lawd.” 

“T shall have to give you four months in 
jail. Abraham.” 

‘Huh! What fur?” 

“Stealing that cotton.” 

The prisoner received his sentence with- 
out a word, seeming to have expected it 
and was taken away. Two weeks later I 
met him on the streets of Selma, fifty miles 
away, and said to him: 

“Why, I thought you were in jail for 
four months over at Florence?” 

‘““Yaas, I was,” he replied. 

“T remember that you put your case in 
the hands of the Lord.” 

















**Yaas, sah; an’ I come out all right.” 

“But you got four months.” 

“So I did, sah; but arter servin’ fur nine 
days de Lawd showed me how to dig outer 
jail, an’ yer | is.” 

Are gaining favor rapidly. ry 

Business men and travel- 

lers carry them in vest 4 s 

pockets, ladies carry them 

in purses, housekeepers keep them in medicine 

closets, friends recommend them to friends. 25c. 
WANTED Good, dry, clean Husks, for mattress 

© purposes. Will pay good price de- 
livered at our factory, corner Hastings St. and Mil- 
waukee Ave , Detroit, Mich, Jenks & MuIR MFe@. Co. 
How to build them and what 
kind of material to use. Send 
for descriptive circular and 
H. B tank catalogue. 
H. B. SEVERANCE, 
Lansing, Mich, 
STATE RIGHT for the manu- 
facture and sale of a valuable com- 
5 position which will be used b 
———_ every farmer and stockman. x 
fortune can be made out of it. Address 
JOHN R. TODD, 2412 Napa St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AY—STRAW-HAY 


We want to BUY 50 CAR LOADS, aad wili pay 
Highest Cash Price. Write to us. 
JOHN L. DEXTER & CO., Detroit. 


Established 1866. 
Hinsm WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCHES, | joan bavencn, 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


LIne Sock Commission Merchant, 


o. 4 Exchange Building, 








JOHN HUGHES. 











BEAST BUFFALO, = N. Y. 








FOR WOOL 


out in small dribs. 





sufficient size to attract the manufacturer, 





are procured through dealing with 
a firm who does a business of 


We sell 


direct to the manufacturer and do not peddle your Wool 


We make liberal advances on con- 
signments if you desire it, and supply all our customers with sacks 
free, Our circular letter will keep you informed as to the 
conditions of the wool market. Weare responsible. Ask 
any reputable business house or Chicago bank. We 
have had thirty-one years experience. Write us before 
you consign your wool. We can make money for lCAgoc IL 


SILBERMAN BROTHERS, ‘iafcuidan "sac? CH 


CAGO, ILL. 
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Horticultural. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
CURL-LEAF OF THE PEACH. 








From the appearance of the peach trees 
in this section, and from the samples of 
diseased leaves that are sent here, it seems 
probable that there will be a large amount 
of the disease known as “‘curl-leaf’’ the 
present spring. While a similar appear- 
ance may be caused by plant lice, the true 
curl-leaf is due to a parasitic fungus, 
which generally appears soon after the 
leaves open, and which is most troublesome 
when the weather is wet and cold. The 


leaves attacked generally drop from the 
trees, and if many of them are Jost, a pro- 

ortionate number of fruits will drop from 
Coaster trees. While it seldom amounts to 
the entire loss of the crop, except in young 
trees, the check to the growth and the 
energy lost in putting out new leaves will 
often have quite a serious effect upon the 
health of the trees, and in seasons when 
the disease is troublesome the expense of 
spraying the trees will be repaid. 

To be most effectual the treatment should 
commence before the buds open, when a 
thorough spraying with strong copper sul- 
phate solution (one pound to fifteen gallons 
of water), or Bordeaux mixture should be 
given, but even after the disease has made 
its appearance spraying can be profitably 
employed to prevent its spread. As soon 
as the disease makes its appearance after 
the trees are out of blossom they should be 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture (four 

ounds of copper sulpbate, six pounds of 
ime and forty gallons of water), and the 
application should be repeated in two 
weeks if the disease persists, or if the con- 
ditions are favorable for its reappearance. 
If applied before the disease has obtained a 
strong hold upon the leaves, and if the 
work is thoroughly performed, it will pre- 
vent the further spread of the disease, and 
will also do much to preserve the fruit 
from the attack of brown rot to which the 
earlier varieties are particularly subject. 
Tt will be well to add about three ounces 
of Paris green to the above mixture to aid 
in destroying the curculio and other in- 
sects that may be feeding upon the foliage 
and fruit. L. R. TAFT. 

Agricultural College, Mich., May 18, 1897. 
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CANKER-WORMS. 








BY D. W. COQUILLETT. 

Soon after the apple tree has put forth 
its leaves in the spring large numbers of a 
slender, naked span-worm, or measuring 
worm,sometimes appear upon this and var- 
ious other kinds of fruit and ornamental 
trees,in the leaves of which they gnaw small 
holes. As they increase in size, the entire 
leaf, with the exception of the stout mid- 
rib, is devoured. Two different insects 
are often concerned in this destructive 
work,namely;the fall canker-worm,and the 


spring canker-worm. The latter will be 
readily distinguished by possessing only 
two pair of legs on the underside of the 
posterior half of the body, there being 
three pairs in the species first mentioned. 
Both are evidently natives of this country, 
and have never been reported as occuring 
outside of North America. 
THE SPRING CANKER-WORM. 

This is the species usually concerned in 
the wide-spread defoliation of fruit trees, 
particularly in the Mississippi Valley and 
throughout the West. It ranges from 
Maine to Iowa, and southward to Texas, 
but is more restricted along the Atlantic 
seaboard, where it has not as re been re- 
ported as occurring south of New Jertey. 
Owing to the fact that the adult female 
insects are wingless, the spread of the 
species is necessarily slow, and is princi- 
pally accomplished through the medium of 
nursery stock infested with the inseci’s 


ZzZs- 

Although the females are wingless, the 
males are furnished with two pairs of rath- 
er large, thin wings: the genera! color is 
bluish gray, with light and dark markings. 
Oviposition sometimes occurs during mild 
winters, but as a general rule not until 
March or April. e@ eggs somewhat re- 
semble in miniature those of a hen, and are 
deposited in irregular masses, usually con- 
cealed beneath pieces of loose bark and 
similar objects. They hatch about the 
time that the apple tree unfolds its leaves 
in the spring, the date varying, with the 
locality and season, from the middle of 
April to the latter part of May. The young 
canker-worms eat greedily and grow rapid: 
ly, usually attaining their full size in from 
three to four weeks from the time of issu- 
ing from the aggs. Then they enter the 
ground to a depth of from two to five inches, 
according to the character of the soil; here 
each one forms a small cell, which it lines 
with a few strands of silk, and shortly 
afterward transforms to the chrysalis, in 
which condition it remains until the fol- 
lowing winter or early spring, when the 
change to the adult insect takes place. 
Only one generation is produced each year. 

Large numbers of canker-worms norma!l- 
ly fall a prey to various kinds of birds, and 
several kinds of beetles feed upon them. 
Certain kinds of wasps provision their nes's 
with them to serve as food for their young. 
Ichneumon flies and Tachina flies while in 
the larva state also destroy many by feed- 
ing upon them internally. The eggs are 
destroyed by mites, and a minute Chalcis 





fly preys upon them, each egg serving as 
food for one of the flies. All these checks 
to the undue increase of the canker-worms 
when present in any given locality usually 
succeed in keeping them within due limits, 
but when these are absent, or the weather 
conditions are unusually favorable to the 
increase of the worms, artificial means 
will be found uecessary to keep them in 
subjection. 

Owing to the fact that itis only in excep- 
tional years that canker-worms appear in 
destructive numbers, but little attention is 
usually paid to them until tho blighted 
appearance of the infested trees proclaims 
their presence to the orchardist. At such 
times the damage is already well under 
way,and will be increased somewhat before 
an insecticide can take effect. As an im- 
mediate partial remedy the jarring method 
may be employed. This consists in first 
placing a strip of stiff paper around the 
trunk of the tree, and smearing it with 
some kind of sticky substance, such as tar, 
printers’ ink, thick molasses, or bird lime, 
to prevent the worms from again ascend- 
ing. The tree is then jarred or shaken, 
causing some of the larveze to drop to the 
ground, whileothers let themselves down 
by silken threads, which must be severed 
by means of a cane or stick, to prevent the 
worms from re-ascending the tree. 

A general spraying with arsenicals as 
soon as the worms appear will rid the trees 
ofthese pests in a very short time. Paris 
green is the more satisfactory of the arsen- 
icals, as it is less liable toinjure the foliage 
than London purple,and its use has proven 
safe and effective at the rate of one pound 
to 150 gallons of water. 

The principal remedies employed against 
these pests in the past have had for their 
object the preventing of the wingless fe- 
male moths from ascending the trees to 
depesit their eggs. Various mechanical 
devices have been used, and these, while 
troublesome and expensive, and in general 
superseded by the arsenical treatment, 
may still be of service in special cases, or 
where spraying can not well be practiced. 
One of the simplest devices, and one giving 
as good satisfaction as any other, consists 
in surrounding the trunk of each tree with 
a band of stiff paper. This band should be 
six or eight inches wide, and its lower 
edge should rest upon the ground, or be 
pressed a short distance into it in order to 
prevent the moths from gaining access to 
any portion of the tree except by first pass- 
ing over this band. The adhesive sub- 
stance should then be applied to the upper 
portion of it. The moths, finding them- 
selves unable to pass over this barrier, will 
ay their eggs on the lower part of it. 

he bands should be applied to the trees 
about the first of March, and the adhesive 
substance renewed until the trees begin to 
leaf out, after which the bands should be 
removed and destroyed. In the matter of 
applying them the orchardist should be 
guided by his own observations, since the 
time of appearance of the moths will vary 
according to the locality and season. 


THE FALL CANKER- WORM. 


This insect so closely resembles the pre- 
ceding species as to be often mistaken for 
it. e habits and natural history of the 
two species are so nearly identical that for 
the present purposes it will only be neces- 
sary to indicate their principal differences. 
The fall canker-worm is more essentially a 
northern insect, occurring from Rhede Is- 
to Canada, and westward to Lake Superior; 
and quite recently it has been found in 
large numbers in some of the orchards of 
northern California. The eggs are deposit- 
ed principally in late autumn or early win- 
ter, although during mild winters egg-lay- 
ing sometimes continues as late as the 
month of March. The eggs somewhat re- 
semble minature flower pots, being small 
at the lower end, and gradually enlarging 
to the top, which is quite flat. They are 
attached to the bark in masses of from 
sixty to two hundred, placed side by side in 
exposed situations. atching occurs at 
about the same time as with the preceding 
species, and the worms attain their tull 
growth and enter the earth at about the 
same time as the latter, but instead of 
simply lining their cells with a few strands 
of silk they spin dense cocoons of a yellow- 
ish silk. ‘The change to the chrysalis takes 
place about one month after the spinning 
of the cocoons, and the adults issue for the 
most part from the middle of October to 
the middle of December, although during 
mild winters a few issue as late as March. 

The arsenicals, notably Paris green, are, 
as with the former species, the most effi- 
cient and economical means of controlling 
this insect. If it be desirable, however. to 
proceed against the moths, the barriers 
applied to the trees for the purpose of pre- 
venting the adult insects from ascending 
and depositing their eggs should be put in 
place early in October, or before the first 
moth makes its appearance, and the ad- 
hesive substance applied to the bands 
should be renewed as long as any of the 
moths are to be found, after which the 
bands may be removed and destroyed by 
burning or otherwise. Care should be ex- 
ercised in removing the bands before the 
season for the eggs to hatch, otherwise the 
very object which the bands were intended 
to accomplish will be defeated. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


SURPRISES. 





Even a small back yard can have its sur- 
prises, not only to the amateur, but to the 
first-class gardener. It deepens the interest 
to have something besides the regular pe- 
tunias, sweet peas, and marigolds every 
year, and one need not go to much expense 


for costly plants; the annuals have plenty 
of surprises within their five and ten-cent 





packages. Salpiglossis is a beautiful flow- 





er with its rich colors, so velvety, with deep 
markings, and nine people out of ten will 
ask you the name ofit. Molucca balm is 
another wey, queer flower, and try the 
cobexa vine this spring with its flowers that 
change their co.ors. The seed is te2chy to 
start, but planted in the house very =" 
the spring, kept in a sunny window, with a 
rather dry soil, it will sprout and be ready 
to put outside when warm weather comes. 
Last year some self-sown curled parsley 
seed came up in a bed devoted to pblox 
drummondii. As it wasn’t “regular” to mix 
flowers with vegetables, I was about to 
pull it up, but noticed how the pretty leaves 
set off the soft, but intense, colored flowers, 
so let it stay and found it both useful and 
ornamental. A vegetable garden need not 
be the homely place it so often is. If it is 
weeded,with nicely kept paths between the 
beds, you can make of it a beauty spot. 
Beets and carrots have beautiful leaves,and 
if tomatoes are trained against a fence or 
trellis, the scarlet fruit isas pretty as a 
picture. Be the garden large or small,a daily 
working init will give surprising results. 
We are inclined to think ten minutes’ care 
now and then will do, but a garden is .ikea 
sitting-room in one respect, we must clean 
up, and put torights every day to keep it 
trim and tidy. 

Bicycling will help gardening in this way: 
Women must shorten their skirts to ride 
easily and safely, and these short skirts 
will make working outdoors the delight it 
really is. And the plants will now flourish 
all the better, for girls without their long 
dresses will like to use the hose to ei | the 
garden watered,and even weeding will not 
be the disagreeable work to them it has 
been hitherto. ANNA LYMAN. 


THAYER’S BERRY BULLETIN FOR 
JUNE, 1897. 








All berry bushes should be protected from 
summer heat and drouth. This may be 
done in two:ways. First: by frequent cul- 
tivation and hoeing, thus forming an earth 
mulch, which prevents the rapid escape of 
moisture from the soil. Second: by cover- 
ing the ground around the hill with coarse 
manure, straw and other material, which 
prevents evaporation and retains the moist- 
ure about the roots. 

One of the best and cheapest mulches for 
the farmer, is green clover, cut in blossom 
and age same as manure. It is — 
applied, retains moisture, enriches the soil, 
keeps the berries clean sod contains no 
germ of noxious weeds. A good mulch well 
applied is one of the great necessities in 
successful fruit-growing. 

When new canes of the blackberry and 
black raspberry are eighteen inches high, 
nip the top off about two inches; this will 
cause several new laterals to grow which 
should be trimmed severely in the spring. 
The pinching back of new growth isim- 
portant. It largely increases the bearing 
surface, keeps the bush low, strong, well 
formed and less liable to injury from severe 
storms. 

Frequent cultivation makes plant food 
more available and is especially necessary 
after hard rains. The ground must be 
kept mellow throughout the growing sea- 
son. 

Allow no fruit to grow on strawberry 
plants the first season; pick off all buds and 
blossoms. 

The matted row with clean paths between 
is best for most varieties and most growers. 
Avoid a too thick in the row 
and you will have larger and better berries. 
With strong growing varieties remove first 
runners. The ideal method would be to 
allow first runners to make plants until 
matted row is formed, giving each plant 
five or six inches square space in which to 
ror. and removing all runners thereafter. 

nis is seldom accomplished in practical 
berry growing. 

Clean cultivation is the great safeguard 
ae fungous diseases and insect pests. 
These enemies are cowardly; they always 
attack the weak and unprotected plants 
first. Look for them closely and apply 
remedies for them at once. 

For the currant worm, no remedy is safer 
or more easily applied than white hellebore. 
Dissolve an ounce of the powder in two 
gallons of water and apply with fine sprink- 
ler or brush broom. ‘The worm first appears 
on the lower branches about the time fruit 
is formed. 

Thorough work in June insures ss 
during the trying months of July an 
August. 


STRAWBERRIES SHOULD BECHEAP. 








A report from Sarcoxie, Missouri, says 
the strawberry picking season has opened 


respects the most picturesque, gathering of 
people ever assembled in any community. 
The Sarcoxie Horticultural Association, 
controlling a farm of 1,400 acres in straw- 
berries, advertised for 10,000 pickers. Their 
circulars were responded to by fully 20,000 
people, who are now besieging the hotels 
and: lodging houses of Sarcoxie. The over- 
flow has been so great that thousands were 
forced to sleep upon the ground and pre- 
pare their meals in hastily improvised dug- 
outs or shanties constructed of branches 
andleaves. ‘The line of campers extends 
for ten miles » and down on either side of 
Spring river, the long string of tents and 
brightly ae camp fires reminding one 
of army life during the exciting days of the 
; war. en representing almost every 

known avocation are there. Some of them 
have seen better days, but poverty having 
forced them to leave the ranks of thousands 





up there with the greatest, and in many) 





of unemployed in large cities, they h 
sought the field as a means of keeping soul 
and body together. The weather is favor- 
able now and the crop is being gathered 
very fast. The first shipments are going 
now in carload lots to St. Paul and other 
northern points. Trainload shipments wil] 
commence in a few days. 


THE STRAWBERRY WEEVIL. 








[Bulletin U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


Just before the blossoms of the strawber- 
ry expand they are sometimes attacked by 
an insect which severs them from the stem, 
This insect is the strawberry weevil, a 
minute snout-beetle, and the severing of 
buds is accomplished by the female in the 
process of oviposition. The weevil first 
deposits an egg in the bud and then 
punctures and cuts the stem below it in 
such manner that in a few days it drops to 
the ground. Within the severed bud the 
larva hatched from this egg develops, and 
transforms to pupa and afterwards to 
beetle. 


The adult of the strawberry wee " 
ures only a tenth of an inch in hone a 
is provided with a slender, slightly curved 
snout, about half as long as the body to 
which are attached its Jointed antenna, 
The color of this insect varies from nearly 
black to dull red, and each elytron or wing- 
cover is ornamented just behind the middle 
with a dark spot surrounded with whitish 
pubescence. 

The presence of the weevil in strawberry 
beds is manifested almost entirely by the 
decreased number of blossoms and by the 
severed buds and stems, the diminutive size 
of the beetle protecting it from observation, 
Nor is the destruction of the buds likely to 
be noticed until some time after the insect 
has been at work. Hence it bappens that 
injury even over wide areas is often attrib- 
uted to hail, frost, or to.some other cause 
than the right one. Appearing, as the in- 
sect so often does, in great numbers almost 
from the outset, its injuries are severe even 
in seasons when only a moderate percent- 
age of a crop is lost, because the blossoms 
c a —— are the earliest, and conse- 
quently the shortage is largely in the early 
fruit, or that which would 
ed the highest market price. 

Fortunately the weevil is restricted te 
the staminate varieties of the strawberry 
and to such pistillate varieties as are im- 
perfect and furnish a considerable quantity 
of pollen, since it is this substance that 
constitutes the cheap food supply of both 
larve and adults. This explains the well- 
known preference of the insect for such va- 
rieties as the “Sharpless,” ‘‘Charles Down- 
ing,” “Jessie,” and ‘*Wilson.” Among im- 
perfect pistillates ‘‘Crescents”’ are often at- 
tacked. A frequent source of damage is by 
the destruction of the staminates used in 
the fertilization of the pistiilates, the prod- 
uct being dwarfed and unsalable fruit. 
The susceptibility of different varieties 7. 
pears to be in direct proportion (1) to the 
quantity of pollen a (2) to the 
amount of exposure of the buds and flowers 


ave command- 


to the sun. 
and warmth and it is during bright sun- 
shiny days that it works most youd 

It is fortunate also that this weevil like 
so many other troublesome species is more 
or less intermittent in the character of its 
attack, appearing in great abundance for 
one or more seasons in certain districts and 
doing a vast amount of damage, and then 
without any apparent reason relapsing in- 
to comparative obscurity only to reappear 
after a number of years and in perhaps 
some new locality. 

This insect does not confine itself to the 
cultivated strawberry, although this ap- 
peare to-be its favorite food, but attacks in 
ike manner wild strawberry, blackberry, 
dewberry, and occasionally the black-cap 
raspberry. The buds of the common yel- 
low-flowered cinquefoil (Potentilla cant 
densis) and of the red-bud tree (Cercis can- 

is) are similarly destroyed by the 
weevil. All of the above mentioned plants 
serve as food for the larva. The adult 
beetles frequent also other flowers for feed- 
ing. purposes, 
he strawberry weevil is a native species 
and widely distributed. Its present knows 
distribution includes Canada from Prince 
Edward Island to Alberta, the Atlantic 
States and a portion of the Southere 
States, and it probably occurs in all of the 
Middle States. Its exact range southward 
and westward has not been ascertained. 
At present it occupies what are known 38s 
the upper austral and transition zones and 
a portion of the boreal. 

This weevil was first noticed as injurious 
in 1871 at Silver Hill, Md. In the next 
twenty years injuries were reported daring 
different seasons in localities in Missouri, 
Michigan—in both the upper and lower 
ee ae Island, New York, the 

rovinces of Ontario and Quebec in Cana- 
da, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. From 
that time till the present rather general {n- 
jnry has been noted in the berry-growing 
portions of Virginia, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware, and isolated instances of attack havé 
been reported from New Hampshire, south- 
= saad Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New 

ork. 

As previously intimated, fruit-growers 
are so little familiar with the strawberry 
weevil and its work that our exact know!- 
edge of its injuriousness is limited to re- 
ports from correspondents who have had the 
worst experience with tbis pest. From 
what is known it is fairly positive that the 
strawberry, and occasionally also thé 
blackberry, crops of Maryland and Virginia 
are annually levied upon by this pernicious 
little creature at the rate of from 5 to 20 per 





cent, a loss that would seldom be missed, 


















































































































he beetle is a lover of light © 
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noticed, might not be attributed to this 
eben We kave creditable information 
through correspondence that such has 
been the condition in _ Virginia for 
about nine years, and in Maryland for at 
least twelve years. Dr. James Fletcher, 
Dominion entomologist ot Canada, states 
that he has occasional references to this 
insect every year. 

The greatest amount of loss by the 
strawberry weevil was reported in 1892, 
when a shortage of two-thirds of the crops 
of portions ot Maryland and Virginia was 
incurred, a considerable proportion of 
which was without doubt referable to this 
insect. In 1896 half of the strawberry crop 
of Maryland, according to Mr. W. G. 
Johnson’s estimate, was destroyed. 

At, or a few days before, the time of the 
first blooming of the earliest staminate va- 
rieties of strawberry this weevil emerges 
from its winter quarters and flies to the 
nearest flowers and strawberry beds. This 
period begins in the latitude of the District 
of Columbia as early some seasons as the 
middle of April, but farther north the in- 
sect does not appear until May. The 

beetles evidensly. continue to issue from 
their places of hibernation for atleast a 
month more, though their principal dam- 
age is done during the first two or three 
weeks. After feeding and making pro- 
vision for the continuance of their species 
the beetles die and are replaced by a new 
brood which hibernates in its turn. 

Injury, as already stated, is due to the 
work of the female in the course of ovi- 
position. Selecting an unopened, nearly 
matured bud she perforates with her beak 
the corolla or outer husk and turning 
about deposits in the hole thus formed a 
single egg. She then crawls to the pedicel 
or flower-stem just below the bud and with 
the microscopic but scissor-like mandibles 
at the extremity of her beak deliberately 
punctures or cuts it insuch manner that 
the portion containing the bud hangs by 
a mere shred of the epidermis and soon 
afterward falls to the ground. 

The object attained by the parent insect 
in puncturing the stem is two-fold: (1) 
The development of the bud is arrested, its 
outer envelopes of sepals and petals remain 
folded, thus retaining the eggs or growin 
larvee of the insect and the pollen on whic 
the latter feed; (2) the bud falling on the 
ground is kept moist, whereas if permitted 
to remain upon the stem it would even- 
tually have become so dry as to prevent 
the development of the insect within. 
Ordinarily a single larva inhabits a bud, 
but in exceptiozal cases two individuals 
may develop in one bud. 

In from four to six or seven days after 
the egg is deposited the minute whitish or 
yellowish larveze are hatched and these be- 
gin to feed upon the pollen within the 
buds; and when this is devoured attack the 
harder pertions. In three or four weeks’ 
time they have attained full growth. 
The larva now forms in the bud a hollow 
cocoon-like receptacle in which the pupa 
and afterward the adult condition is 
assumed. The pupal stage lasts from five 
to eight days, depending, as do all these 
periods, upon the temperature, when the 
adult beetle develops and cuts its way out 
of the bud. The entire life cycle requires 
only twenty-eight or thirty days. In the 
vicinity of the District of Columbia the 
first mature insects of the new generation 
begin to issue from the severed buds 
toward the end of May, continuing through 
the month of June and even in some cases 
into July. The beetles of this new genera- 
tion sometimes congregate on the flowers 
of the strawberry in immense numbers. 
The wild bergamot or horsemint (Monarda 

fistulosa) is also frequented by the beetles 
in likemanner. 

After feeding fora few days the beetles 
disappear in quest of suitable places for 

assing the winter. Hibernation evidently 
gins very early as the beetles are seldom 
seen after the middle of July. Our obser- 
vation’ indicate only a single generation 
annually. 

The adult beetles often perforate the 
buds for the sole purpose of feeding, 
though they feed also upon the pollen in 
the flowers and upon the petals. 

Under cargo | circumstances voy | do 
not attack the foliage, and never the fruit. 


REMEDIES. 


The strawberry weevil is an extremely 
difficult insect to combat. The very na- 
ture of the insect and its life economy en- 
able it to evade most measures that are 
successfully used against leaf-feeding spe- 
cies. The fact of the larve# living con- 
cealed within the buds places the insect 
in its earlier stages, beyond the reach of 
the arsenicals, and the further fact that 
the adult derives its chief sustenance from 
the pollen within the buds and does not 
feed upon the leaves, limits the effective- 
ness of any direct poison. 

the beds.—Owing to the diffi- 
culty ot contending against the insect 
when once it has invaded a hed of strawber- 
ries it is necessary to have resource to pre- 
ventive measures. 

A nearly perfect preventive consists in 
covering the beds. This covering, which 
may be of muslin or some similar light ma- 
terial, if agp applied will not only 
exclude the weevil and other noxious in- 
sects, but will secure immunity from frost 
and is moreover a positive benefit to the 
berries, which ripen a week or ten days 
earlier and are superior also in quality and 
size. Whatever covering is employed 
should be put in place over the beds at 
least a week before the appearance of the 
first blossoms and may be safely removed 
aS soon as the first berries are ready for 
market. Pistillate plants or such as pro- 
duce no pollen require no such protection. 

C ng pistillate varteties.—It is ob- 
viously unsafe, in districts where the wee- 
vil is known to be abundant, to trust en- 
tirely to staminate varieties of berries. 
It is advisable, therefore, to grow chiefly 





pistillate varieties and just us few stami- 
nates as are necessary for the purpose of 
fertilization. Theinsects when they be- 
come abundant will mass themselves upon 
the staminate plants, where they may be 
destroyed by spraying and similar meas- 
ures. For the complete success of this 
method of culture it is essential that the 
non-fertilizing plants should be perfect 
pistillates and bear no pollen. 

Trap Crops.—In the same manner that 
the rows of staminates used for fertiliza- 
tion constitute a protection for the other 
rows, certain varieties, particularly such 
as bloom early, may be used to protect 
later-blooming plants. One of the best for 
this purpose is the ‘Charles Downing,’ as 
it —— early and its blossoms are ex- 
posed. 

Unsuccessful remedies.—A number of 
remedies that have been tried are found to 
be unsatisfactory. Capturing the beetles 
with a sweep-net has been suggested, but 
this species is not readily taken by this 
method. Among the various substances 
that have been experimented with and not 
found satisfactory, either as deterrents or 
insecticides, may be mentioned: lime, 
ashes, dissolved bone, ammonia in the form 
of hen manure, kerosene and plaster, Paris 
green and plaster, a mixture of ‘tobacco 
dust, lime, Paris green and coal oil,” pyre- 
thrum, whale-oil soap, and a solution of 
sulphate of ay and lime. Even kero- 
sene emulsion has been only partially suc- 
cessful. Pyrethrum has little or no effect 
when used in the open field. 

A good repellant needed.—F rom the man- 
ner of the insect’s work it is obvious that 
whatever is used must be of rapid action. 
What is most wanted is a good repellant. 
For this purpose we would advise a trial 
with a spray of crude carbolic acid, used in 
the proportion of 1 part to 100 of water. 
This preparation has been reported a suc- 
cessful protection against the rose-chafer 
in vineyards. 

One of our correspondents has reported 
some success with Bordeaux mixture, and 
as this substance has been found effective 
against other species of beetles where Paris 
green failed it is well worthy of further 
trial. It affords protection to plants by 
rendering the foliage distasteful to the in- 
sects. Bordeaux mixture has the advan- 
tage of being a fungicide, for which pur- 
pose it is mostly used, and should the 
plants be also affected with blight, as is so 
often the case, it will fulfill a double pur- 
pose. In case Paris Green is used the Bor- 
deaux mixture should be employed as a 
dilutent in the place of lime and water in 
the preparation of this arsenical. 


SUMMER PRUNING OF TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 








With the approach of the spring season it 
is well to consider the reasons for and the 
advantage of summer pruning. If plants 
could be properly pruned in the summer 
they would need but very little pruning in 


the winter time. In many cases they would 
need no pruning at all in winter. All we 
have to remember is that by pinching and 
cutting out very strong and undesirable 
growths, extra strength is given to the 
weaker ones. Every observer must have 
noticed that the strongest growth is always 
at the top of the plant. The lower branch- 
es are always the weakest ones. If we 
check this strong upper growth the lower 
branches gain a strength which would 
otherwise go to the top. 

This is the great secret in trimming 
hedges. The general evil in the hedge is 
that in the course of time all the growth is 
atthe top, while the lower portion of the 
hedge is naked, and thus it ceases to be a 
pleasure. Ifsuch a hedge had been cut at 
the top early in the season, certainly after 
the younger te was made, the lower 

ortion would be as thick as the upper. 

othing shows better the intelligent skill 
of the gardener than a hedge which has the 
lower branches just as densely thick and 
healthy as the upper ones. 

In evergreens grown as specimen trees on 
lawns, we find excellent illustrations of this 
lack of pruning, with all thestrong branches 
at the top, and at the bottom a very few 
weak ones. The great beauty of evergreens 
consists in having a good, healthy foliage 
to the ground. The nakedness referred to 
could have easily been avoided by checking 
the strong growth at the ends of the 
branches. The finger and thumb are the 
only pruning implements required in these 
cases. Pinching out the ends of the very 
strong shoots towards the top when these 
—— growths are from three to fourinches 
ong is all that is required. 

ven a leading shoot in a pine tree may 
be pinched back at this period, as a new 
leading bud will be formed at the point 
where the pinching occurs. A check to the 
upward flow of the sap is all that is neces- 
sary. This lesson may be carried to the 
orchard, as well as practiced in the flower 
arden. No one shoot should be allowed to 
come more vigorous than another. Pinch- 
ing back or even taking out entirely the 
strong growths will accomplish this. One 
must not forget that the phrase ‘‘early in 
the season” means a greatdeal. Nothing 
is gained if the work is deferred until the 
pons growth has matured.—Meehan’s 
onthly. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla is known to be an honest 
medicine, and it actually cures when all others fail. 
Take it now. 





Excursion to 7 Islands. 


First of the season, Sunday,May 30, Popu- 
lar a% for aday’souting. D. G.R. & W. 
(D. L. & N.) R. R. train will leave Detroit at 
8:30 A. M., and leave Grani Ledge at 6:30 
Pp. M. Round = rate $1. Bicycles and 
baby cabs free. Gro. DrHAvEn, G. P. A. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Tue San Jose scale has made its appear- 
a wy apple orchards of Columbia 
Cig Ne Xe 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Rwral World 
tells how a neighbor protects his fruit 
trees and vines with smoke. His plan is to 
take dry straw on a 10 or 14-tined fork, set 
on fire, and dampen with wet trash. This 
will make a dense smoke; make it strong 
by the use of tobacco stalks, coal tar and 
powdered sulphur. The heat will cause it 
to rise, being lighter than air; it descends 
when cool, and reaches under as well as 
upper sides of leaves, buds and flowers, 

his smoke—carbonic acid—is death to in- 
sect and animal life, and a benefit to vege- 
table life. It has a strong affinity ee 
water, promotes dew and moisture; retards 
evaporation, and increases the amount of 





ammonia in the atmosphere. The best 
time to smoke is early in the morning, 
when air is cool and damp; the odor of the 
smoke will remain for days. 


Pror. J. B. Smita, in bulletin 121 of the 
New Jersey Station, tells us that melon 
growers are using the bisulphide to destroy 
the melon louse. By keeping close watch 
of the field, they are able to detect the hills 
on which the lice begin their work. A 
light, tight cover of cloth or paper is put 
over the hill, and under it is placedina 
clam shell or small dish a teaspoonful or 
more of the bisulphide. In about an hour 
this will kill every louse under the cover. 
By taking the infested hills in time, the 
lice may be kept out of the field. It is 
known, too, that the bisulphide may be in- 
jected into the soil to kill the cabbage-root 
maggot. It is a useful insecticide,but should 
be handled as carefully as gunpowder. 








LOST APPETITE. 





CouldiNot Eat the Most Tempting Dishes, 





Many Days Without any Food at All—Can Eat Four Square 
Meals a Day Now—The Cause of the Change. 





From the Leader, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For the restoration of an appetite which 
has been impaired or lost through sickness, 
no remedy can compare in effectiveness with 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
This statement is substantiated by the ex- 
perience and declarations of men and women 
with whom these pills have become a house- 
hold medicine. Among the many who can 
offer testimony to this Bo geay property 
of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills is George Mar- 
shall, Jr., who lives at No. 19 Norwich 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Marshall isa 
news agent on the Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Southern Railroad, and his territory 
extends from Cleveland to Toledo. Like 
thousands of others who owe their health 
and vigor to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, Mr. 
Marshall never hesitates to sing their 
praises. In his case it was necessary to use 
only a few boxes of the pills to restore him 
to the full possession of bodily health. His 
digestive organs had become almost useless 
through a long and serious illness, but in a 
surprisingly brief period, through the 
agency of this wonderful medicine, they 
were capable of again performing their 
functions in a regular and perfectly satis- 
factory manner. In narrating his experi- 
enée with them Mr. Marshall said: 

“Last spring I was stricken with inflam- 
matory rheumatism, and my entire system 
was affected. To relieve the suffering it 
was necessary to paint me with iodine. 
After three months treatment I became con- 
valescent, but the attack had sapped my 
strength and left me extremely weak and 
feeble. I could scarcely lift an arm or a leg. 
This weakness permeated my entire system, 
and applied as well to my stomach and di- 
gestive apparatus as to my limbs. I soon 
discovered that I had lost my appetite al- 


most as completely as thoughI never had 
one. I had no desire whatever to partake of 
any nourishment, and the natural result 
was that my convalescence was extremely 
slow, and my parents feared that I was go- 
ing to suffer a relapse or fall prey to another 
. — on account of my debilitated con- 
tion. 

‘Many a day I would not take any nour- 
ishment, and whenever I did the quantity 
was too insignificant to materially hasten 
my improvement. Tempting dishes were 
yameee for me but I could not touch them. 

began to become more or less alarmed as 
did my — and one day my mother 
suggested the purchase of some of Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for me. They had been 
recommended to her by a neighbor who re- 
garded them as nothing short of miraculous, 
and dwelt so enthusiastically on their excel- 
lent qualities that mother was persuaded to 
try them. Thereis not much more to tell 
now, for I don’t look like a man that cannot 
eat three or four square meals a day, do I? 

“Three boxes of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
fixed me up sound as a dollar, and they will 
do the same for anyone else, lam sure. It 
was not long after I began to use the pills 
that I could feel myself improving. My 
strength began to return and so did my ap- 
petite, and I was on the road again ina 
short time. That is my experience, and I 
am glad to give it for the benefit of others 
who may have lost their appetites through 
sickness.” 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the 
elements necessary to give new lite and 
richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are for sale by all druggists 
or may be had by mail from Dr. Willtams! 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y., for 
50c. per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 





Pumps 


Force, Tank, Lif 
kinds of 


S Spray, and all 

Hay Tools 

F. E. MYERS & BRO., 
Ashland, Ohio, 
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SEEDS FOR PLANTING 
AND SOWING. 

Clover, Timothy, Hungarian, Millet and all kinds of 
farm seeds. Seed corn, fodder and Kaffir corn, cane 
seed, field and cow peas. If your dealer does not 
handle our seeds, write us for prices. 

JOHNSON & SON, Seed Merchants, Goshen, Ind. 


“Strawberry Plants That Grow.” 


Standard sorts, $1.50 to $2.50 per M. Best Rasp. 
and Blackberry plants, $3.50 to $.00 per M. y 
1897” catalogue mailed free. 

C. E. WHITTEN’S NURSERY, Bridgman, Mich. 








Write for prices on any seeds wanted 

forthe Farm and Garden. Ger- 

g man Beet Seed for sugar purposes. 

Alfalfa and Crimson Clover, Ensilage, 

Sweet Fodder Corn, ete. Largest buyers of-Beans in 
Michigan. We want Millet, Hungarian and Red Kidn 


e 
Beans. Send samples if any to offer. 8. M. ISBELL 
& CO., 125, 127 and 129 W. Pearl St., Jackson, Mich. 





ELERY PLANTS—Best varieties, lowest 
prices. HARRY N. HAMMOND, Decatur, Mich. 


FRUIT PACKAGES ¢,3? 


Also Beekeepers’ Supplies. 


Order your supplies now be- 
fore the busy season catches 
you. Price listfree. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., 
Berlin Helghts, Erie Ce., Ohie. 











WHEX writing to advertisers please mention that 
A saw their advertisement in the MicHIgaAN 
ABMER. 





Salish 


THE SHORT ROUTE 


omm (80) am 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West, 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 


BR. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Port St.. West. (Hammond Building) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R, R, 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN). 
And Chicage and West Michigan Railway, 
Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, B: A 

P@rand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistos, Muskesen™ 


Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 
M. P. 











e M. P.M 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 7:35 1:10 6:00 
Ionia and Greenville «» 7:86 1:10 6:00 
Muskegon and Traverse City.. 86 61:10 soe 
DPORGEEET. ccccccccceccoceccesce 286 eos eee 
Big Raplds.....ccccccccccccssccsccccces 7:35 = 1:10 . 


Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains 
City Passenger an 


BLAINE Gavert, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
Jamzs Austin, Commereial Agent. 
Gzo. DeHaven Gen. Pass. Agent. 





RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Weodward 


























Ave. Telephone 89. 

Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
+ 7:56 ama | Mt. Clemens, Pt Huron & North 7 9:40 am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | + 8:26 pm 
t 1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 pm 
* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | + 6:00 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:46 am 

EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston | * 9:30 pm 
*12:00 m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
t 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... t 5:40 pm 
*11:26 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | +10:00 am 
DETEOIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 

¥ 6:66 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | + 9:25 
11:30 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago t 8:66 pm 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw,Gd Rapids & Milwaukee | #11:60 am 
t 5:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | ¢ 8:10 am 
* 8:00 pm anaing. Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:35 am 
*10:45 td Rapids,Gd Maven &Muskegon | * 7:26 am 











tDaily except Suuday. *Daily. 
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Farmers’ Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A.C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


PresipEnt—J. T. Danielis, Union Heme. 

Vick-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SecRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Drrectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. — Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. ae: 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 








THE ASSOCIATION TOPIC FOR JUNE. 


We believe the committee acted wisely in 
presenting for general discussion the topic, 
The chief element of success in our best lo- 
cal club meetings. In editing the various 
reports from local clubs which come before 
us week after week, we frequently note 
that a meeting of especial interest is men- 
tioned. Thereports of such meetings are 
always an inspiration to the editor of this 
department, and we doubt not that their 
influence is felt in equal degree by thou- 
sands of club workers throughout the 
Staie who regularly read these reports. 

In tabulating the reports of these meet- 
ings of special interest we have discovered 
that they seem to result from a variety of 
causes; that the conditions which produce 
them seem to differ radically in the differ- 
ent localities, and indeed at different times 
in the same locality. 

This has given rise to a belief in the 
minds of the committee that an interchange 
of ideas along this line by the various clubs 
throughout the State would be of great 
value in multiplying the number of these 
exceptionally successful meetings. With 
this in view the topic is suggested. 

We are especially anxious for a general 
discussion along this line and a fall report 
of the same for publication. Let these 
columns of the FARMER for the next few 
weeks be filled with good ideas on club 
work. If this can be brought about, the 
coming month’s work will prove the most 
valuable of the year to the farmers’ club 
movement. 





ANOTHER SUGGESTION FOR THE 
JUNE MEETING. 


It has been suggested, and we believe the 
suggestion to be a good one, that the clubs 
might well give a portion of their time at 
the first meeting after the close of the leg- 
islative session, to a consideration of the 
more important measures passed by that 
body. As many of the clubs hold their 
regular meeting the first week in the 
month, such consideration will, of necessi- 
ty, be very informal, as the final outcome 
of many of the measures will not be known 
until the first of that week. To such clubs 
as also hold July meetings, we would 
suggest the advisability of postponing this 
discussion until the latter month, since 
that will afford an opportunity for more ac- 
curate information as to the questions in- 
volved. 

In due season we shall take the oppor- 
tunity to refer editorially to such of these 
measures as seem tous of the greatest im- 
portance at the present time. 
ASSOCIATION TOPIC FOR JULY AND 

AUGUST: THE AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE. 





In announcing the above topic we deem 
it proper to give the reasons for its selec- 
tion. They are primarily as follows: 

We believe that the farmers of the State 
should be more familar with this education- 
al institution which is peculiarly their own. 

We believe that for many reasons—some 
of them avoidable but more of them un- 
avoidable—many of the farmers of the State 
are little acquainted with the real value of 
the college as an educational institution es- 
pecially fitted for their sons and daughters. 

We further believe that the best way to 
bring about that much to be desired teeling 
of mutual confidence between the farmers 
of the State and the college which is their 
own, is to have a full and free discussion of 
the situtation in all its bearings. 

With these facts before us we suggest the 
topic for consideration at the July and 
August meetings firmly impressed with the 
idea that great good will come, both to the 
college and to the farmers of the State,by a 
frank, honorable and candid discussion of 


all the questions which may arise from the 
consideration of the topic as announced. 

It is the good fortune of the editor of this 
department to be to a considerable extent 
personally familiar with the institution in 
question. This familiarity has been gained 
asa student there throughout the entire 
course, from 1880 to 1883, as a frequent visit- 
or and careful observer of its work since 
that time, and very recently as a member 
of the State Board of Agriculture which 
has charge ot the general management of 
the institution. With the facts thus placed 
in our possession we shall enter upon the 
editorial discussion of this topic with pe- 
culiar interest. 

Our reason for announcing only one sub- 
ject for the two months is that the most of 
the clubs of the State dispense with either 
the July or the August meeting. In taking 
this action we are following the precedent 
established a year ago. 





FREE PASSES AND RAILROAD 
LEGISLATION. 


Never before did the people of this State 
have a better illustration of the effect of 
free passes on railroad legislation. From 
the day fellowing the November election, 
it has been well known that great questions 
involving the interests of railroads were 
certain to come before the legislature at 
this session. Every member-elect knew to 
a certainty that he was to sit as a judge 
and make a decision in the case of the 
People of the State of Michigan versus the 
Railroads. 

Notwithstanding this fact, nearly every 
one of these supposedly impartial judges 
voluntarily placed himself under lastiug 
obligations to the defendants in this great 
case by accepting a valuable present from 
the railroads in the form of free transpor- 
tation upon their lines during the legisla- 
tive session. The amount involved in this 
present has by some been termed inconse- 
quential, but the people may safely credit 
the statement that under the free pass 
system the members of the present legisla- 
ture have accepted the hospitality of the 
railroads of this State to an amount ex- 
ceeding $20,000. 

To those somewhat numerous members 
of the legislature who urge, with great rer- 
sistency and earnestness, that they are not 
handicapped or bribed by accepting these 
favors from the corporations of the State, 
we would ask this question: For what 
purpose do the railroads regularly expend 
this great sum of money? 

Knowing, as we do, that the railroad 
companies of the State are made up of 
practical business men who never invest a 
dollar for which they do not reasonably 
expect a good return, we can form but one 
conclusion as to the reason for making this 
investment of thousands of. dollars session 
after session, tipping the legislature of 
Michigan, and that conclusion is this: 
That the legislators pay richly for these 
favors with the people’s privileges of which, 
for the time being,they are the custodians. 

It is a conceded fact that the railroad 
corporations of this State are chuckling 
over their victory before the present legis- 
lature. Why should they not do so? Their 
investment of from $20,000 to $50,000 with 
the judges before whom their case was 
tried, will save them hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in taxation during the next two 
years. . 

We are not arguing that every member of 
the legislature who accepted a free pass 
from any railroad company in the State, 
deliberately placed himself under obliga- 
tions to that company, deliberately sold his 
vote for a cash consideration whether he 
delivered the goods or not, deliberately and 
irrevocably by that action sold the people 
out for a few pieces of silver. 

If this practice is ever to be abolished, 
the people must take the same interest in 
the question the day of the nominating 
convention that they do the day they are 


defeated by the railroads before the legis- 
lature. Let there be an unwritten law 
enforced at every nominating convention in 
the State,that no bribe taker shall be again 
trusted by the people. 


<th- Se 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





MILFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Mil- 
ford Farmers’ Club was held May 5th, at 
the residence of J. M. Wardlow. 

After some discussion this club decided, 
by a close vote, in favor of another appro- 
priation to carry on the work of the Farm- 
ers’ Institute societies. 

Discussion of the Association question 
was led by John Gamble, who thought the 





best and cheapest method of doing the road 


work under the present system was by the 
use of the road machines and all the gravel 
—_—_ He also recommended keeping 
oose stones picked up and roadsides cleared 
of brush. 

Mr. Clark thought we needed more con- 
scientious pathmasters, and more conscien- 
tious men to do the work. He thought that 
the system should be changed whereby the 
road warrants could be issued earlfer,as the 
best time to do effective work is in April or 
fore part of May. 

L. D. Ruggles was opposed to any change 
in our road laws. 

Mr. Leonard does not favor the use of the 
road machine, unless gravel is used after- 
wards,as it just goes deep enough to gather 
all of the loose worn out soil from the sides, 
and this is largely composed of decayed 
vegetable matter and holds water like a 
sponge. He thought weshould improve the 
highways as much as possible while we 
have the working out system, for if we do 
not the read law is likely to be changed to 
a cash system or some other expensive 
system. 

J. N. Pickett recommended a liberal use of 
the land roller on newly made roadbeds. 

All agreed that brush was a great detri- 
ment to good roads as it creates and hold 
snowbanks, and shades them in the spring 
so that they melt slowly and keep theroads 
wet fora longer time than they would be 
otherwise. W. D. ALLEN, Cor. Sec’y. 

MARION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Through the long-continued illness of 
our corresponding secretary and a mis- 
understanding of the full duties devolving 
upon the occupant of the office, our assist- 
ant corresponding secretary, although 
keeping the public informed ofour transac- 
tions through the local press, has failed to 
report the meetings to the FARMER. Here- 
after the reports of the Marion club will 
appear regularly in these columns. The 

arion club was organized under the most 
favorable circumstances. The names first 


eons oe upon the roll were those of our 
eading farmers—in the main, men who by 
intelligent administration of their affairs 
have ennobled their calling and gained an 
honored standing in the community. The 
executive officers elected have proven the 
wisdom of our choice, the club since its or- 
ganization having gained in strength and 
dignity. Our meetings have been well at- 
tended and much good has come of them. 
The average attendance has been seventy- 
five. Bad weather, bad roads, rush of 
work and in many cases serious indisposi- 
tion have not prevented a good attendance. 
We are constantly es in strength,new 
members being added at every meeting. 
We are all proud of our organization, deep- 
ly interested in its stability, and, having 
joined the State Association, we feel that 
we are a power for good—general as well as 
local. ASS’T. COR. SEC’Y. 


RICHMOND AND RILEY FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The club held its May meeting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. F. Dysinger. Some 
excellent selections were read and recita- 
tions given. 

The subject for discussion “Profit and 
loss of the past year’s farming,” gave rise 
to some interesting remarks in regard to 
keeping farm accounts so as to arrive at 
some definite idea in regard to the amount 
of profit or loss. But there seemed to be a 
general impression that if a farmer on an 
average farm had supported a family, kept 
up all needed repairs and come out at the 
end of the ged clear of debt, he had made 
a reasonable profit on his investment and it 
did not need an account book to show it. 

The association question was not taken 
a Next meeting to be held at Wm. 

enderson’s, June 9th. Subject for discus- 
sion ‘Best method of fencing farms’ also 
the association question. 

MRS. J. STEPHENSON, Cor. Sec. 
MERIDIAN FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The regoler meeting of the club was held 
at Rose Willow farm, April 30th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edson Swarthout enter- 
tained the members in their pleasant way. 
The usual order for opening was observed. 
The association question was taken up, 
‘How can we improve the roads under the 
present system?” Mr. B. H. Balcom open- 
ed the discussion. Among other things he 
said as a general rule our roads are too 
flat. If we wish good roads they must be 
graded up, be well drained with an outlet 
to drain, and the work ought to be accom- 
—; before the first of July. Aftera 
ively discussion the following resolution 
were adopted. 

Resolved, That the times demand a 
more thorough and systematic system of 
road making, and further resolved that we 
adopt the contract system of keeping our 
public highway in repair. 

Mrs. J. B. Morrison read an interesting 
paper on ‘A Broad Field for Women.” 

ecitations, select reading, singing and 
question box constituted the program. 

Next meeting at Hub Svock Farm, May 
28th, the home of A. H. Warren and wife. 

MRS. B. H. BALCOM, Cor. Sec. 
GRAND BLANC FARMERS’ CLUB. 


After missing two meetings on account 
of rain and bad roads, the Grand Blanc 
Farmers’ Ciab held a regular meeting at 
Davis Hall, May ist., President Joseph 
Cook presiding. After the usual business 
and a recitation, a very interesting paper 
on “The education of the farmer,’”’ was 
read by Mr. Gerritt Bigelow. He said the 
farmer was now coming to the front be- 
cause he was working for it. He thought 
the farmer should educate his children as 
well as his finances would admit. At the 
present time, brains are very necessary, 
even on the farm, as many of our legis- 
lators have gone from farms, and many of 
the lawyer members were farmers’ sons. 

Discussion led by Mr. Parsons, who 
thought it unnecessary, that farmers 
should understand law only far enough to 





keep out of lawyers’ clutches. 





Geo. W. Stuart said many are educate 
beyond their possibilities, and he felt 
that the natural inclinations of a child 
should be considered and each educated 
accordingly, rather than put all through 
the sume course. All knowledge obtained 
helps to elevate and ennoble, thus fitting 
one to make home more pleasant. 

D. P. Dewey: Why is it that all occupa- 
tions are fed and supplied from the farm? 
Nearly all successful men in any branch of 
business were reared ona farm. He thinks 
our being deprived of many privileges 
makes us appreciate more fully those we 
do have, as what we most appreciate are 
the se te pA acid — of. He said 
people not know enou to enjo 
beautiful world. “ an 

The teacher, Mr. Russell, answered Mr. 
Dewey’s egy by saying, the reason 
why the farm fed all other occupations 
was because of the hard work and 
Seren. Farmers’ sons are well de- 
veloped, both ety and mentally. 
They also are specialists, and to illustrate 
his position, said that in his school, while 
some pupils could draw almost anything 
others could not draw a straight line with 
a ruler. 

Mrs. George Gundry read a very in- 
structive description of a day at Mount 
a yd ng : visit a the national 

apitol is only half complete witho 
visit to Mount Vernon. sili 

Club adjourned to meet again the second 
Friday in June. 

MRS. M. 8. EAMES, Cor. Sec’y. 
WALES FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The May meeting was held at the home 
ef Albert Hand, May ‘7th. After other 
business of minor importance, the subject, 
‘How can we best improve our highways 
under the present system?” was taken up. 
Mr. Maurer said pathmasters should see 
that the time be faithfully served. 

Mr. Dunn thought all leading roads 
should be graveled, if it did make the taxes 
a trifle higher. 

Mr. Lewis said all bridges should be 
made of lasting material. 

Mr. Green expressed the opinion that 
highway commissioners should establish 
grades. He was in favor of levying a tax 
to gravel the roads. 

Nearly all the members of the club con- 
demned the use of the road graders as they 
are generally used, claiming that they cut 
down the grass banks of the roads and 
leave the roads in worse condition than 
before their use. All agreed that a uniform 
system of drainage is essential in good road 
making, but whether this can be had under 
the present system was not quite clear. 

On motion of I[ Green a committee 
was appointed to investigate the laws on 
the duties of highway commissioners and 
report at the next club meeting. 

The club was entertained a short time 
with music and a recitation. Six members 
were added to the club. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of James Dunning, June 4th. 

MRS. ALBERT HAND, Cor. Sec. 
NORTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The North Vernon Farmers’ Club meet- 
ing was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Patchel on May 6, 1897. It was largely 
attended, and a good litearary program was 
carried out. 

The club question, ‘‘What changes in the 
tariff schedule would be most beneficial to 
the farmer?” was led by Floyd Owen. He 
thought that few changes were needed. 
He would place the highest duties on 
luxuries, and thought a graded income tax 
should be levied. 

J. J. Patchel did not wish to discuss the 
question for fear of disturbing the harmony 
of the club, it being a political subject. 

A. V. Cooper thought that the farmer 
would be benefited by -a high tariff on all 
imported commodities, but admitted that 
the consumer paid the tax. 

S. C. Patchel thought that the duty on 
hay should be raised. 

he question was not very thoroughly 
discussed, the members not wishing to get 
up any friction in the club. 

The question box brought out some in- 
teresting matter. 

“Does it pay to sell cream to the cream- 
ery?” was answered by Mrs. Floyd Owen. 
She thought it did, as they received about 
as much for it and saved a good deal of 
hard work. 

“Best cattle for the farmer,” was 
answered by J. J. Patchel. For the all- 
pespere animal, he would prefer the Short- 

orn. 

The question of not letting cows run at 
large in the pasture was quite largely dis- 
cussed. It was the opinion of several mem- 
bers that it did not pay, and the time was 
not distant when it would be a rarity to see 
them running at large in the pasture. 

Adjourned to meet at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. A. Potter on June 2. 

PETER PATCHEL, Cor. Sec. 


WIXOM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The May meeting was held at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Beebe. Owing to the busy 
season the attendance of gentlemen was 
not so large as usual, but that of the ladies 
was fully up to the average. 

The Association question, ‘How can we 
best improve our highways under our 
present system?’ was opened by J. L. 
Sibley, followed by several others. Much 
of the discussion was not pertinent to the 
question under consideration, but touched 
upon questions previously dealt with by 
the club, hence a meager report. 

Some good suggestions were made on 
road building, namely: That we should 
perform our road work as faithfully as 
that upon our farms. With road machines 
put the roadbed in proper shape to insure 
thorough drainage, then if good gravel can 
be applied a first-class road can be secured. 
When gravel cannot be had then we must 
rely upon keeping the common dirt road in 
as good shape as possible and put up with 
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mud in spring time as with many other in- 
conveniences upon our premises and in our 
homes. But with the amount of road work 
assessed, judiciously and systematically 
applied, a regen agg rota kg soon 
the condition of our ways. 
be seen in the oon NICHOLSON, Cor Sec’), 


OXFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Oxford club held its last meeting at 
the new home of Harvey Francis, in the 
eyclone district. Mr. Francis’ large farm 
buildings and a large acreage of orchard 
were totally destroyed, and Mr. Francis 
had a few broken bones as a result of 
fast summer’s cyclone. He has since 
erected a large house and one barn. 

Spring’s work had just begun at the time 
of our meeting,and on our way there we met 
several lady acquaintances who inquired if 
our plowing was all done. They looked 
their surprise at an able-bodied man being 
away from his work at such a hurrying 
time on such bu iness; butI do not know 
bow a club can be kept up unless its mem- 
bers attend its meetings. 

Mr. James Adams, one of our members 
who seldom misses a meeting, claims that 
he can accomplish more during the year by 
taking the necessary time for club meet- 


ings. 

: fair number were in attendance to help 
manage the maple syrup furnished by the 
hostess. O. D. Loomis was made chairman 
for the day. 

Roll call was responded to by maxims, 
after which Mrs. Cowdin opened the dis- 
cussion on ‘‘What three evils are most re- 
sponsible for the present hard times?” Her 
paper was well written, and showed a wide 
research of historical and current events. 
The changein our industrial system, the 
increased expense of living, and the results 
os selfishness were three causes of hard 
times. 

Mrs. Adams enumerated the demands of 
the times, dress and intemperance. 

Mrs Noble: Life insurance, extravagance 
and intemperance. ; 

Mrs. Chappel thought tpbacco should be 
included in the list. 

Mrs. Jacob Loomis: Intemperance, ex- 
travagance and the use of tobacco. 

Mrs. O. F. Delano said that people spend 
too much time and money on dress. 

Mrs. Albert Jones sent a& paper naming 
inonaeee as the very greatest evil of 


all. 

Miss Allie Loomis thought the social 
conditions were in a great measure to 
blame. It is a difficult matter for people to 
do differently than their more prosperous 
— 

iss May Cowdin gave an interesting ex- 
planation on matters of economy. 

Bro. Adams said that the farmers had 
bought too much high-priced machinery. 

Bro Chappell said that po are living 
higher than they ought to. He told of his 
Start in lifein a little log cabin with no 
carpet on the floor, and other surroundings 
of a similar nature. Now-a-days nearly 
every farmer has one or more top carriages 
and other expensive trappings. The rising 
generation is being educated to live ex- 
travagantly. Sometimes young men who 
ride in top buggies, walk when they be- 
come older. He also thought the needless- 
ly high expenses of the government and 
class legislation had done their share in 
making hard times. 

Bro. Cowdin claimed that tariff revision 
had caused the damage and gave a logical 
“aa in support of the idea. 

ro. Taylor thought it was a combina- 
tion of various causes. 

B. W. Loomis said the gold standard was 
largely responsible, 

. F'. Delano expressed the opinion that 
class legislation in the interest of wealth 
was the cause of all our woes. The main 
object of the lawyers who make our laws is 
to have rich clients, and legislation is 
shaped to favor the rich. He gave a his- 
tory of our currency system; told what the 
bonds cost the purchasers in the sixties and 
what they are worth at the present time. 
He said we boast of our greatness as a na- 
tion, but we are small when compared with 
moneyed England. He made a telling 
speech against the present financial policy 
of the government. REPORTER. 


SALEM FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Salem Farmers’ Club met at the 
hospitable farm home of its President, 
Daniel M. Smith with some seventy mem- 
bers present. 

By request we were favored with an oration 
by Mr. Robert Ross, subject, ‘The Farmer 
in History.” The topic was very ably 
handled and afforded the humble tiller of 
the soil much needed encouragement. 

e We were also favored with a paper, 

N ature’s Lessons,” by Mrs. Jennie Wheel- 
er. The theme of her paper was the resur- 
rection of nature as exemplified in the 
Springtime. She spoke of a <grd type of 
life succeeding a lower, and of the reward 
which shall come to those who shall have 
done their work well. It was a beautifal 
subject and nicely brought out. 

A paper by Mrs. Harvey Packard, “Do 
the best you can,” followed. The advice 
given in this most excellent paper was, in 
whatever circumstances you are placed do 
the best you can; never be ashamed of your 
business; if it is farming, be the best farm- 
er. She assured us that the best business 
men come from thefarm. Alsospokeof the 
many advantages of bringing up children 
in the country. 

he discussion of the subject for the 
month then followed, and judging from the 
interest taken in this subject, our town 
friends would infer that we feel abundant- 
ly able to look after our roads ourselves. 
' The apretion and comments as published 

n the MicHIGAN FARMER were read by D. 
Pebbles, 

Bw. B. Thompson, who opened the discus- 

Sion, thought a go improvement had 
Qn accomplished by the use of the road 

Scraper in establishing a*grade. ™* 





‘ Rev. Mr. Hainford thought farmers some- 
times lacked spirit in fixing up the frontage 
of their own farms. He cited an instance 
where a mudhole was filled at private ex- 
pense. Public spirit is what is needed. 

Mr. E. G. Walker said we all agree, and 
let us see that we put our words into deeds, 

et a good pathmaster and keep him, then 
et all come out together so that we may do 
more and better work than is possible when 
we come out at different times. If this will 
not make our roads good, add one-third 
more to the tax. Do not break up the road- 
bed, but plow out about four furrows at 
the side. 

Mr. Packard thinks the roads too wide. 
Would make them so narrow the water will 
rua off. = 

Mr. Bailey thinks they should be wide 
enough for two teams to pass. 

Mr. Savorey said we were not taxed 
enough. 

Mr. Hanniford said the best men shirk 


the office of pathmaster. He thinks the 
best men should feel in duty bound to take 
the office. 


Mr. Waterman thinks the first necessity 
is good drainage, then keep the water from 
running across the road as much as pos- 
sible. He advised putting in older men as 

athmasters, as they would have better 
udgment. Establish a grade, then buy 
gravel, if necessary, tocover. He thinks 
the laws somewhat unequal; wherever the 
— travel should be done the most 
work. 

Mr. Thompson thinks if road districts 
were more aoery equal better work would 
be accomplished. The discussion of this 
question stirred up ideas and was prolific of 
good to all. Cc. L. Ross, Sec. Pro. Tem. 


UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 


A regu.ar meeting of this club was held 
May Ist., with Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Keys. 
Owing to the lateness of the hour of 
gathering, no morning session was held. 

The on contained an excellent 
os on.‘ ipping or bribery,’’ by Miss 

ertha Keys. It strongly condemned the 
practice of feeing servants for rendering 
service which should be yours by virtue of 
their position, and especially that of state 
officials accepting passes and favors from 
railway companies, thereby rendering 
themselves under obligations to them. 
This was ably discussed by Dr. Butler, Mr. 
Keys and others. 

he Association question was discussed 
by W. K. Sage, F. E. Greene, C. Crell and 
Geo. Lapham. Mr. Crell thought it small 
in a farmer to charge for use of wagon 
while working on the road. 

Mr. Lapham favored the use of the road 
= aad for keeping the gravel in the road- 


ed. . 

The ground had been pretty well gone 
over at previous meetings and little that 
was new was brought out. 

Among the things on our program for 
next meeting will be the discussion of the 
question, “Do we get value received for 
the money paid our county school com- 
missioner?” 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Jay Davis and wife, the first Satur- 


day in June. 
MRS. L. SMITH, Cor. Sec’y. 








WHEN writing advertisers please meution tha 
Ae saw their sdvertisement in the MIcBIGAN 
ARMER, 


New Oure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Rheuma- 
tism, ete.—Free to oun Readers. 

Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has prov- 
ed an assured cure for all diseases caused by 
Uric acid in the blood, or by disordered ac- 
tion of the Kidneys or urinary organs. It 
is a wonderful discovery, with a record of 
1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts di- 
rectly upon the blood and kidneys, and is 
a true specific, just as quinine is in malaria. 
Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, 
testifies in the New York Christian Wit- 
ness that Alkavis completely cured him of 
Kidney and bladder diseases of many years’ 
standing. Many ladies also testify to its 
curative’powers in disorders peculiar to wo- 
manhood. So far the Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, are the only importers of this new 
remedy, and they are so anxious to prove its 
value that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis-pre- 
paid by mail to every reader of the MicuI- 
GAN FARMER who is a Sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain 
in Back, Femaie Complaints, or other afflic- 


tion due to improper action of the Kidneys 
or Urinary Organs. Weadviseall Sufferers 
to send their names and address to the com- 
pany, and receive the Alkavis free. It is 
sent.to you entirely free, to prove its won- 
derful curative powers. 
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and Seed Cleaners, Bicycles, Binder Twine, Spray ¢ 
Pumps. Be friendly and write us your wants. 4 
THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT (0., 4 
115 & 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 4 
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FARMS Do you wish to buy or sell ome? I have 
® a number of farms taken on mortgages 
that I will sell cheap and oneasy terms at 6 per 
cent. As I have a large enquiry from various 
sections, I am also on the look out for farms that 
can be bought cheap. Send for printed list. E. 
ABBOTT, 10 Whitney Opera Block, Detroit Mich. 





Peterinary Department. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will on 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of one dollar 
must accompany the letter. 











CATARRH.—I have a cow that is troubled 
with catarrh. She discharges from the 
nose and breathes with difficulty. She is 
much better during the cold weather. M. 
V. M., Walnut, Mich.—Give two drams 
nitrate potash, one dram of owdered 
lovelia, and two drams of powdered sul- 
phate ot iron twice a day in feed. 


How To Dry A Cow.—Please inform me 
of the best method to dry up a cow. Should 
she be milked clean or partly milked? Also 
inform me how to prevent a horse getting 
the heaves. T.S., Davidson, Mich.—Feed 
cow on dry hay, and milk ber only when it 
is necessary, and she will soon godry. Let 
her have all the water she wants. Do not 
feed horse too much bulky food and do not 
subject him to violent exercise on a full 
stomach. 

SPRAINED FetLock Joint.—I have a 
colt that was injured in the left ankle by 
running through a small brook. The next 
day his.ankle was swollen. The swelling 
extends as high np as the hock joint; also 
found a few small hollow bunches on neck 
and body. Colt is in fair flesh and not 
very lame. C. R. F., Jackson, Mich.— 
Apply equal parts tincture of arsenic, ex- 
tract of witch-hazel and alcohol to swell- 
ing twice a day. 


Buinp STageeERs.—I have a Percheron 
mare that I think has blind staggers. She 
had an attack December last. She stag- 
gers and appears to be blind. She had 
another attack a few days ago. It does not 
last more than two or three minutes and 
then she bs <a allright. Sheisin bigh 
flesh. Is there a cure for her? J. 8. L., 
Williamston, Mich.—Give your mare two 
drams bromide of potash twice aday. Re- 
duce her flesh. Let her run on grass. It 
will do her no harm to work. 


RoARER.—An eight-year-old mare was 
taken last fall with throat disease. If 
working hard she can be heard breathing 
some distance away. When standing quiet 
she breathes naturally. Whatis the diffi- 
culty and how can it be treated? G.S., 
Hadley, Mich.—Blister throat with caustic 
balsam once every two weeks. _It is possi- 
ble that she will never get well, as roaring 
is considered an incurable disease. How- 
ever, blisters will frequently help them. 


CRACKED HeEts.—Mare has sores on 
back of hind legs extending from fetlock 
joint to hock. They aredry scabs. When 
I use her they crack open and bleed. Also 
tell me where I can register a trotting bred 
horse. P., Lake Odessa, Mich.—Ap- 
ply one part oxide of zine with six parts 
vaseline to sore heels twice a day. rite 
the American Trotting Register Ass’n., 
1,700 Old Colony _— hicago, Ill. They 
will furnish you with registration blanks. 
The registration fee is $2 for each animal. 

BRvIsED SHOULDER.—A horse suddenly 
went lame in right fore shoulder and a 
swelling as large as the palm of my hand 
appeared on the lower point of the 
shoulder. It feels as if there was some 
foreiga substance in it. I think it was 
caused by his holding his head to the left 
when plowing. A. H., Oak Grove, Mich.— 
Make an opening into swelling with a 
small knife at the lowest point in order to 
give abscess proper drainage. Apply 
acetate of lead and sulphate of zinc, one 
ounce each, to one quart of cold water 
three times a day. 

ENLARGED GLANDS—-NEVICULAR Dis- 
EASE.—A young mare had distemper last 
April. She dropped a foal May 9th -and 
has been gaining in flesh ever since. A 
swelling appeared on her head under the 
ear and back of the right jaw. What can 
be done to remove it? I haveanother mare 
ten years old that has been lame in the 


right fore leg and the swelling is as large |: 


as the palm of my hand. She has never 
been driven without shoes. J. W. T., As- 
syria, Mich.—Give one dram iodide of pot- 
ash twice a day and apply tincture of 
iodine to swelling on head once a day. 
Blister coronet with caustic balsam every 
two weeks. I think herlameness isin the 
nevicular joint. 


Cow HOLDS UP HER MILK.—A two-year- 
old heifer has been fresh three weeks but 
does not let down her milk. She Is appar- 
ently healthy. Her udder seems full. I 
have been giving her saltpetre. Her pas- 
ture is clover grass and rye. She gives 
about two quarts of milk and has udder 
capacity for six or eight. What can Ido 
for her? E. J. K., Delwin, Mich.—Your 
heifer being in perfect health requires no 
medicine. Let her eat food while you are 
milking her and I think she will very soon 
let her milk down all right. Kindness will 
do a great deal toward coaxing her to let 
her milk down. 


EczEMA—CATARRH.—Three pigs four 
months old scratch themselves most of 
the time. 





I washed them with soda, soap ' 


and ginger. When I saw they were covered 
with arash, I thought they had measles. 
They have a slight cough and some dis- 
charge from nose and eyes; are weak in 
hind legs. Appetite is good. I feed milk, 
bread, biscuit, pancakes, bits of meal and 
other scraps from the table. How should I 
treat them? J. L. P., Ovid, Mich.—Apply 
three ounces of acetate of lead in one gal- 
lon of water to surface of body twice a day. 
Let them run on grass. Give them enough 
epsom salts to open their bowels. 


CoNnGESTION.— I havea lamb three months 
old that was taken with stiffness of the 
joints, quick breathing, frothing at the 
mouth and had some fever. She drinks 
milk but does not care to eat solid food; 
was taken ten days ago. I have had lambs 
taken sick and they acted the same way as 
before, but I thought they were poisoned, 
as they ran in the woods. This year my 
lambs run in a lot near my house and eat 
nothing but timothy and clover. I. W. P., 
Hudson, Mich.— Your lambs suffer from 
congestion, the result of taking cold. Give 
two drops tincture of aconite, 20 grains 
nitrate of potash, five drops tincture of 
colchicum five times a day. Keep them 
warm and do not allow them to get wet. 


Scurvy—INJURED BaAck.—I have two 
fall pigs whose hair came off and they were 
scabby all over. I have washed them with 
soft soap, carbolic acid and water. They 


are somewhat better. I have three spring 
pigs with small patches on the back of the 
ears. I also noticed some patches on other 
hogs. I bave another hog that fell when 
he was young and hurt his hind legs. He 
keeps twitching them occasionally and 
takes a longer step with one foot than the 
other. Heis two and a half years old. Is 
it advisable to cut his tusks? Twitching is 
worse at one time than another. J.A.A., 
Holly, Mich.—Apply soapsuds with a little 
kerosene to surface of body once a day until 
they get well. I do not think that the 
lameness of your boar can be helped. It is 
not necessary to cut his tusks. 


DAINTY FEEDING.—1 bought a five-year- 
old mare a year ago. She was very poor 
and run down, and did noteat much. She 
had been driven hard, misused and im- 


Properly fed. Her appetite has never been 
as it should be. Last March she had dis- 
temper. She is weak and pants with very 
little exercise. There are times when she 
appears hungry, but will not eat more than 
one or two quarts at a meal and sometimes 
notany. Sheis very nervous. W. E. J., 
Sanilac Center, Mich.—Your mare is natur- 
ally a dainty eater. It is possible that she 
suffers from indigestion. Running to grass 
will do her as much good as medicine. Give 
her ground gentian and ginger, two drams 
of each, three times a day after meals when 
you use her, . 


VERTIGO—PARTIAL PARALYSIS.—I have 
@ brood sow one year old. She farrowed 
May Ist; would not own her pigs; seemed 
well and hearty for nine days; was sudden- 
1y Sick with a general stiffness which soon 


developed into fits. She breathed very 
hard and lived but a few hours. What 
caused her death? I have another brood 
sow five years old that has been lame in 
hind parts for three months. She breathes 
very hard; has no appetite. She is unable 
to stand up and eat. W.H.S., Ashley 
Mich.—Your sow died of megrims an 

could not have been saved. Your other 
sow suffers from partial paralysis, result- 
ing from too much feed and not sufficient 
exercise during the winter. Give her one 
ounce epsom salts, one teaspoonful tincture 
nux vomica, one-half ounce compound 
tincture ot gentian twice a day. Apply 
equal parts of “ ammonia, turpentine 
and raw linseed oil to back twice a day. 








Comfort in Travel. 
The Southern Centennial at Nashville 
will no doubt attract many northern 


patrons who will find it greatly to their 
advantage in making the trip to use the 
‘Cincinnati Short Line” the Michigan 
Central, and C. H. & D., whose superb 
train service is such that the trip can be 
made with ee ease, the equip- 
ment not only being first-class in every 
respect but the service throughout being of 
the highest standard. Very low rates are 
now in effect. Full information at the 
Michigan Central Ticket Office. 
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Page Never Needs It, 


GENTLEMEN:—When driving lately, I have no- 
ticed a neighbor repairing his fences. One day "he 
was working on one made of ribbon wire with 
—_ at top. At another time on one made of 

arb and plank at top. I stopped and asked him if 
he had repaired that fence, pointing to about 80 
rods of Page that hasbeen up four years or more. 
He said, ‘What fence, the Page?” [ said “Yes,” 
He replied, ‘No, indeed! that never needs any, and 
I only wish my landlord would put it all over the 
farm, as it would save me so much work that I 
have to do every spring.” Itold him I was glad 
I did not have any fence oes tage as my whole 
farm was enclosed, and flelds divided with Page, 
and as I used nothing but red cedar and locust 
for posts, think it will be a long while before they 
will need replacing. I have no trouble to find m 
stock when turned out, as they are always in their 
wc Until I had all Page Thad much trouble to 

eep mine home and others out, \ 

Tunis Mills, Md. 





HENRY RIEMAN. 
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CARRIAGE CATALOGUE.—A very handsome and 
elaborate illustrated catalogue of Buggies, Surries, 
Phaetons, Farm Wagons, Road Carts, Harness and 
Saddles, showing a great variety of styles and 
shapes, has been issued by the Alliance Carriage 
Co., Cincinnati,O. They print the prices in piatn 
figures (factory prices) in their catalogue and send 
goods anywhere subject to examination, Any one 
can have a catalogue free. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
STAVE SILO IN THE BARN. 


In response to Mr. Hall’s inquiry about 
stave silos, I will state that last August I 
decided to place a tub silo in my basement 


barn. 

_ First I hired a mason to build a wall one 
and one-half feet high on which to place sills 

for the staves to rest on. 

I next bought enough No. 1 selected hem- 
lock, some 2x6 and 2x8, 25 feet long. Had 
the same properly dressed and beve ed for @ 
silo 10 feet in diameter. I used band iron 
three-sixteenths by two inches, sufficient 
for nine hoops and nine pairs of gripes with 
five-eighths bolts. 

I hired a carpenter to assist me in tacking 
the staves in place, riveting the gripes to 
band iron and placing on the silo; also to 
make the slide doors from | to bottom, 
and cut out one three-foot and three five- 
foot openings. 

The next step was to paint the tub inside 
and out with hot roofing tar, and the job 
was completed. 


Now as toresults: August 3lst we began 
filling with corn,getting three and one-half 
acres in the silo, on top of which we put a 
small load of sawdust. 

Daring the next two weeks the silage 
settled six feet. I did not open until Dec. 
15th because of abundance of other fodder. 
On that date,with much fear and trembling 
lest my work should prove a failure, I re- 
moved the sawdust, also between two and 
three inches of mouldy silage. I thencame 
to prime silage, which I have fed at the 
rate of 50 pounds per day each to seven 
cows, and 25 pounds per day each to four 
horses, and my stock are the admiration of 
| neig hbors. 

still ~—y nine feet left, which I expect 
will last through a dry July or August. 

We had no weather cold enough to injure 
my silage this past winter. In relating my 
experience I think I have covered the in- 
quiry of friend Hall. GILBERT J. COLE. 

SHIAWASSEE (o., Mich. 

[Friend Cole, would you advise the use of 
& stave silo, erected outside of the barn,and 
exposed to the elements al] winter with no 
dead air space to protect from freezing?— 


Ep.] 


“Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers. 


The “PIONEER” 
Hay Carrier Manufacturer of the United States 


mm has just perfected a tty fo and 
a Strong Two-beaded k, pat- 
ented Oct 27, 1896. It will take off 
a Joad of hay in two drafts 

= Every farmer in the United States 
should send for circular peewee | 
this special heavy sling track an 
carrier offered for the harvest of 
1897. This new device is manufac- 


tured by the 
i E. PORTER CO. 
We also manufacture a full line 
f Hay tools and Pumps cf all 


ts) 
descriptions Send for catslogue. 
J. E. PORTER CO. Ottawa, Lilinois. 



















































































The Whirligig of Time. 


Ten years ago the Page Company was proclaim- 
ing the advantages of elastic fences, while other 
manufacturers insisted that the must 
Later they claimed those “rigid fences’ were full 
of elasticity. Some of them are now trying to. 
“appropriate the Page principle and want you to 
believe that Adam used the same device. Until 
settled by the Courts, it is safest to buy of the 
owners. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
HURCH ye SPRING LOCK 
d Ga Have No.7 
> . Steel Lock 
locks line wire » Picket. Conpet Slip. 


Write for Free Sample, Circs. and Terms 
Agents. The C — — . Co., 
x 425. Mich 


The Peerless Fence Co, 7 sent 
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$5 to $8. 60 your feuce at 1s to 0. pet 


able information on fence fipaniiictea 
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Paint them inside, paint them outside. 
Paint will preserve them. It will make 
them look better. Use the right kind 


of paint. 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 
are the right kind. They are made 


right, they wear right, and they look right. There is a SHERWIN- 


Ww LLIAMS paint for every econ one paint for all purposes, 
but a anid xy paint for each purpose. Paint for your buildings, paint 
for your floors, paint for your furniture. Paint with a gloss, paint 


without a gloss—just the right kind for anything you want to paint. 
Our booklet “‘ Paint Points’? tells all about. It is free—send for it to-day. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MONTREAL. 


FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, 13 MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, O 
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GLOBE’ a] 


mee GLOBE » hasa s Jong pi 
my men! lever. 


foot I iftean carries ey earn eed ber over all ches 
send of 


Ty with either wheel orsole~ 


This is certainly the SIMPLEST MOWER 
now on the market. Little by little we have ob- 
literated those complications so characteristic 
mowers in general until we have produced the 


“GLOBE” 


which combines the highest obtaina- 

ble efficiency and simplicity. 
THE DRIVING GEAR issim- 

ple, powerful and durable. The high 


it of stubble doctred. The 

no need fof olin a. 

ST TRE of ee rm itil 
= More about th 


Simple GLOBE 
Mower, and our 

\ Bonnie Binder, 
< Continental 


FAMOUS UNDER HITCH, which ap- 
plies the draft to the 
very centre of 


resistance. Mower, Conti- 


P mental Reap- 
ers, Globe Ha: 
r= Rakes, Dis 
BH) hie dame 
etc., in our FREE apy 








Catalogue. 


BETTENDORF AXLE CO. = sion sneer, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 








Don’t waste time stacking straw, the 


WIND STACKER 


Does it Better without manual labor. 
a that your thresherman is properly equipped, and give him timely: notice. 


) | Successfil 


growers of fruits, berries, 
and all kinds of vegetables, 
know that the largest yields and 
best quality are produced by 
the liberal use of beailivers 
containing at least 10% of 


Actual Potash. 


Without the liberal use of Pot- 
ash on sandy soils, it is impos- 
sible to grow fruits, berries and 
vegetables of a quality that will 
command the best prices, 
All about P. h—th ] 

periment on the best farms in the Unwed som 
told in a little book which we publish and will glad 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for i iz 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 
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Ho Med at Nea of Bepasing = Th ) 
pence: This One 
A Tank that Holds Holds Water 


‘and always ready for it. 


Witte for age ag circular, rates, and & Go! “4 
ju may soon greatly need 
KELLY & FOUN DRY & MACH. H. 00, “y 














OVER 300,0005 


of the CENUINE 


BUCKEYE 


FORCE PUMPS 


are now in use. ‘Would not that seem to sub-' 
stantiate our claims of superiority! They 
throw a constant stream. Work so easy a child 
can operate them. They are strong, dur- 
able, perfect. Wealso make Imperial 
Calvanized Steel Wind Mills, Steel 
Derricks, Iron Turbine Wind En- 
gines, Lawn Mowers, Iron ts FREE 
Write for Circular C—it’s FREE. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


THIS HORSE POWER 


fs our Internal Doubie Geared Two-Horse 
Tread Power with Speed Regulator. 
It is the acme of perfection in tread 


Enstlages ine 
Grinding Grain, &c. 
Saaaiaeners is safe 
and__ economical. 
Can’t blow up or 
fire your buildings; 
does not consume 
coals don’t even re- 
9 uire a man to 
rive as do the 








EE Recommended by 
John Gould, T. B, 

Terry, J. S. Wood- 

ward, Theo. Louis, W. I. 
Write for Chamberlain, Waldo F. 
Circulars. Brown, and every user. 

49 So. Market St., 


The UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., sosron, mass. 
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Holdfast ‘Com Binder 


‘Will last a c ves 36 labo 
binding. Shock ¢ ai it or blow a 
hocks easil i, tightened for loading. 
Binder easily removed for husk- 
. A boy can easily do the 
¥ are 
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Catalog free on application. AKRON, 
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free fort ad 


0. or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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ona Door Holders. Some le Sash I Lock free 
than “rights; burglar 


eSB ET ost 00., Box’ 111, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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